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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It 15 necessary to state ttat the seven Essays cen- 
tred in this volume have, like those Essays to which 
they are replies, been " written in entire independence 
of each other, without concert or comparison." 

Each author was, individually, requested by the 
Publisher to write an Essay on a subject named, with 
the especial object of replying to a given Essay in the 
volume of " Essays and Keviews." 

For the selection of writers, and for the choice of 
subject assigned to each, the Publishers are respon- 
sible. Beyond this, each writer was free to exercise his 
own judgment in the mode of treatment of the Essay : 
nor was he guided in any way by what others had writ- 
ten, or were writing, for the same volume. 

This course of proceeding was not adopted without 
due consideration. It was thought, firstly, that as the 
" Essays and Reviews " professed to be written inde- 
pendently of each other and without concert among the 
Authors, so ought the " Eephes ; " otherwise, it might 
be objected that the latter volume was written under 
advantages which did not belong to the former, and 
therefore be refused the possession of the same weight 
aa that volume. Secondly, that the Authors, unfettered 
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4 ADVEaTISEMENT. 

by suggestions from Publishers or Editor, ■would be 
enabled to treat tlieir subjects more thoroughly, to write 
more freely, and so more convincingly. 

In most eases, the Publisliers are well aware that 
such a course would be attended with danger, but in 
this case they have such full confidence in the several 
writers that tliey believe a supervision beyond that of 
the ordinary details attendant in passing works through 
the press would have been needless. They feel fully 
assured that all the main arguments are such as would 
be subscribed by all the writers, while on unimportant 
and avowedly open questions any discrepancies, if there 
should he such, might be reasonably allowed in a vol- 
ume written on the plan thus adopted. 

The Publishers take this opportunity of tendering 
their thanks to the several writers who so readily 
accepted the task imposed on them. 

To the Bishop of Oxford, not only for the Preface, 
but for advice and assistance also in making the neces- 
sary arrangements for producing soch a volume. 

To the Eadeliffe Observer, and the Eeader in Geol- 
ogy in the University of Oxford, they are also indebted 
for two valuable letters. They insert them in the vol- 
ume because, although unreasonably, the " Essays and 
Eeviews " obtained the title of " The Oxford Essays." 
In the volume itself it will be seen that the writers are 
selected partly from Oxford and partly from Cambridge, 
as was the case in the volume to which it is hoped the 
present will he found to be a satisfactory and convinc- 
ing reply. 

Oxford, 
January I, 1862. 
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PREFACE. 



The volume -which is here placed in the reader's 
hands seems to me to need neither preface nor recom- 
mendation. The importance of ite subject, the gravity 
of the occasion, which has called it forth, the weighty 
names in the catalogue of its writers, all combine to 
demand for it the full attention which preface or re- 
commendation might solicit for an ordinary volume. 
Nevertheless, yielding to the recLuest of those who had 
combined to produce it, I had promised to contribute 
a preface to it ; and having done so, I desired to enter 
at some length into the general subject towards which 
these several essays converge, and to the mode in which 
it had been dealt with here. 

Diocesan engagements compelled me to postpone 
my work to an approaching period of comparative lei-, 
sure. But at this moment my contribution is called 
for, and rather than delay the publication of the work, 
I have resolved to furnish it at once, reduced to the 
narrowest dimensions; and even before I have been 
able myself to read any of the following Eeeajs, 

It is then of the general object -only of the work 
that I can speak. As to which let me say, — first, that 
its object is not so much to reply directly to error, as 
to establish truth, and so to remove the foundations on 
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■which error rests ; eecondlj, that the publication of this 
volume is no admission that new or powerful argu- 
ments against the truth have rendered necessary new 
arguments in its defence. Kather, the re-statement of 
old truths of which it consists is a declaration that the 
fresh- varnished objections which have called it forth 
are neitlier new nOr profound. Further, there is no 
allowance here that the views which have called it 
forth are open questions or fair subjects for discussion 
between Christians, still less between Church of Eng- 
land men. Its scope is to shew that the objections to 
which it refers are old objections, the urging of which 
must of necessity, with our limited faculties, be possible 
against all revelation ; and that, as such, they have 
been often put forth, repeatedly answered. Such diffi- 
culties are to be set at rest in any mind rather by 
strengthening the deep foundations of the faith than 
hj the labored refutation of every separate, captious, 
and casuistic objection in which repugnance to all fixed 
belief of dogmas, as having been directly i 
eated by God to man, is wont to vent itself. 

That such objections to revelation should i 
this day, and should clothe themselves in the i 
garb which they have assumed, wiU not t 
to thoughtful minds. iRot, indeed, that it is other than 
a very narrow philosophy which would conceive of 
them as a mere reaction from recently renewed asser- 
tions of the pre-eminent importance of dogmatic -truth . 
and of primitive Christian pruitice, or even from the 
excesses and evils wliich have, as they always do, at- 
tended on and disfigured this revival of the truth. To 
attempt to account for these phenomena by such a 
solution as this, is to fix the eye upon the nearest head- 
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land round which the stream of time and thought 13 
g-weepiag, not daring to loot further ; and so to deal 
with all beyond that nearest prospect as if it were not. 
No ; this movement of the human mind has been far 
too wide-spread, and connects itself with far too gen- 
eral eonditionSj to be capable of so narrow a solution. 
Much more true is the explanation, which sees in it 
the first stealing over the sky of the huid lights whicli 
shall be ehed profusely around the great Antichrist. 
For these difficulties gather their strength from a spirit 
of lawless rejection of all authority, from a daring claim 
for the unassisted human intellect to be able to dis- 
cover, measure, and explain all things. The rejection 
of the faith, which in the last age assumed the coarse 
and vulgar features of an open atheism, which soon 
destroyed itself in its own multiplying difficulties, in- 
tellectual, moral, civil, and political, has robed itself 
now in more decent garments, and exhibits to the world 
the old deceit with far more comely features. For the 
rejection of all fixed faith, all definite relation, and all 
certain truth, which is intolerable to man as a naked 
atheism, is endurable, and even seductive, when veiled 
in the more decent half-concealment of pantheism. 
The human soul in its greatness and in its weakness 
crying after God, cannot bear to be told that God is 
nowhere, but can be cajoled by the artful concealment 
of the same lie under the assertion tliat God is every- 
where, for that everything ia God. The dull horror of 
annihilation is got rid of by the notion of an absorption 
into the infinite, which promises to the spirit an un- 
limited expansion of its powers, with the misty hope 
of retained individual consciousness, Nor in this sys- 
tem is all former belief to be cast away at the rude as* 
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saalt of an avowed infidelity ; on the contrary, it is to 
be treated with the utmost tenderness. It is not even 
stated to be false ; in a certain sense it, too, is allowed 
to be true ; for there is nothing which is wholly true 
or wholly false. It is but one phase of the true — an 
imperfect, childish, almost infantine phase, if you will ; 
to he cherished in remembrance like the ornaments or 
the delighta of childhood, only not to be rested in by 
men ; to be put away and looked back upon, as early 
forma which, as soon as the Spirit which hEcd of old 
breathed through them revealed itself in rosy light, 
dissolved, like the frost-work of the morning beneath 
the full sunlight of noon. On this theory, the facts of 
the Bible may be false, its morals deceptive, its philos- 
ophy narrow, its doctrines mere shadows cast by the 
acting of the human mind in its day of lesser light : 
and yet, on the other hand, it is not to be scorned ; it 
is to he loved, and honoured, and revered aa a marvel- 
lous record of the God-enlightened man in his infancy, 
in the comparative obscurity of hia intellect, in his 
youthful struggles, and reachinga forth after the truth ; 
only it is not to fetter his now ripened humanity. The 
man is not to be swathed in the comeliest bands of his 
infancy. 

Thus no prejudice is to be shocked, no holy feeling 
rudely wounded, no old truth professedly surrendered. 
Batbei', mighty revelations are to be looked for amidst 
the glowing feehngs with which the past is fondly rec- 
ognised and the future eagerly expected. Thus the 
pride of man's heart is flattered to the utmost ; thus 
the old whisper, " Ye shall be as gods," disguises itself 
in newest utterances ; thus in the universal twilight all 
the fixed outlines of revealed truth are confounded ; 
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the forma of Christianity are dissolved into nothing- 
ness, and the good deposit of the faith evaporated into 
a temporary intellectual myth, which has played ita 
part, done its work, and may be permitted qnietly to 
disappear amongst the venerable Bhadows of the past. 

Such a Btate of the human mind may be traced with 
more or less distinctness, during this century, every- 
where in Christendom. It may be seen speculating in 
German metaphysics, fluttenng in French literature, 
blaspheming in American spiritualism ; or it may 
come, as it has come amongst ourselves, with dainty 
step and faded garments, borrowed from one school or 
another of stronger unbelievers, as it was supposed 
that our less prepared minds could endure the revela- 
tion. 

The conflict between such a system and all true 
Christianity must be certain and complete. For, dis- 
guise it as you will, it is simple unbelief. Pantheism 
is but a tricked-out Atheism. The dissolution of Kev- 
elation is the denial of God. 

With such a wide-spread current of thought, then, 
the strong foundations of Church-of-England faith came 
rudely in contact. Her simple retention of the primi- 
tive forms of the Apostolic Church ; her Ministry, and 
her Sacraments ; her firm hold of primitive truth ; her 
Creeds ; her Scriptures ; her Formularies ; her Cate- 
chism ; and her Articles ; all of these were alike at 
variance with the new rationalistic unbelief. The 
struggles and strife of the last thirty years have been 
the inevitable cousequenee. The passionate re-asser- 
tion of the old truths, with all the evils which have 
waited on that passion, as well as all the immeasurable 
good which has been the fruit of the re-assertion, — all 
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of these have been themselves the conseqiience of the 
vridely-acting influence to vrhieh the human mind has 
of late been subjected. Short-sighted men have looked 
at these things with their narrow range, and believed 
that the Beepticism which on the one side baa been 
evolved in the struggle, was the fruit of that energetic 
assertion of the truth which was itself but one conse- 
quence of the unbelief with which it was striving. 

As well might they believe that the causes of the 
existence of some naked promontory, which has had its 
sharp and rocky point defined by the great current it 
has long breasted, or of that mighty ocean-like flow 
which sweeps against it, are to be found in the bois- 
terous waves which roar down the lower stream, and 
fleck with foam the agitated waters of its troubled 
bosom. 

Two distinct courses seem to me to be required by 
such a state of things. 

First, the distinct, solemn, and if need be, severe, 
decision of authority that assertions such as these can- 
not be put forward as possibly true, or even advanced 
as admitting of question, by honest men, who are 
bound by voluntary obligations to teach the Ohristiaa 
revelation as the truth of God. 

I put this necessity first, from the full conviction, 
that if such matters are admitted by us to be open 
questions amongst men under such obligations, we 
shall leave to the next generation the fatal legacy of 
an universal scepticism, amidst, an undistinguiehable 
confusion of all possible landmarks between truth and 
falsehood. 

To say this, be it ob&erved, is to evince no fear of 
argument against our faith though the freest, or of en- 
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quiry into it though the moat daring. From these, 
Christianity haa nothing to dread. In their issue Hiese 
do but manifest the truth. The roughest wind sweeps 
the sky the most speedily, and shews forth the soonest 
the unclouded sun in all his splendour. It is not, there- 
fore, because helievera in Eevelation fear enquiry, that 
authority is bound to interfere. But it is t6 prevent 
the very idea of truth, as truth, dying out amongst us. 
For so indeed it must do, if once it be permitted to our 
clergy solemnly to engage to teach as the truth of God 
a certain set of doctrines, and at the same time freely 
to discuss whether they are true or false. First, then, 
and even before argument, our disorders need the firm, 
unflinching action of authority. 

Secondly, we need the calm, comprehensive, scholar- 
like declaration of positive truth upon all the matters 
in dispute, by which the shallowness, and the passion, 
and the ignorance of the new system of unbelief may 
be thoroughly displayed. 

That this volnme may in some measure, at least, 
fulfil these conditions, is the endeavour of its ^vriters, 
and the hope of him who ventures now to commend it 
to the prayers of the Church, and the study of its 
readers. 

S. O. 

OcBCEeDoir Palace, 
J}ec 1861. 
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au^cd as ii Apollo's lu 



"We quite echo tack these words of our great tard. 
Divine philosophy is eharming in its every shape ; — ^not 
only that discovery of precious moral truth in ancient 
myths which, judeing from the context, Milton seems 
to have had principally in his thoughts, hut any true 
theory of the dealings of God with man to which the 
words "divine philosophy" might he suitably appro- 
priated. If we can at all get a ghmpse into the signif- 
icance of the Scheme of Grace, as God has been un- 
folding it from the primitive prediction of the Seed of 
the woman nntil now, this glimpse cannot fail to he 
attractive and cheering, — as attractive and cheering 
(though perhaps as muen obstructed) as that which the 
pilgrim gaii^, at interstices between tangled boughs, 
of me spires and pinnacles of the city to which his steps 
are bent. But ^ust as in physic^ science the true 
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philosopher will never form theories independently of 
the facts of nature ; just as his crude guesses will he 
originated, modified, enlarged by those facts, in some 
cases retracted and thrown aside in obedience to them ; 
just aa all natural philosophy consists in being led by 
the hand of nature into natural truth, — so the divine 
philosopher will never draw up his scheme independ- 
ently of the truths of Holy Scripture, (which are in 
theology what the facts are in nature ;) his theories will 
not only be started, but corrected, by those truths, and 
will be safe, and sound, and valuable, just so far as in 
forming them he has been led by the hand of God's 
Word. 

"We have before us two essays on the education of 
the human race, and the slightest glance at either of 
them shews that the author means the religious or spir- 
itual education which God is conferring upon man. 
"We shall attempt to clear the ground for our criticism 
by pointing out the senses in which man may he truly 
said either to have received from God, or to be receiv- 
ing, a spiritual education. 

I. First, there can be no doubt that man (or rather 
that portion of the human race which is under the di- 
vine economy, and which we think, with Dr. Temple, 
may not unfairly he regarded as a representative of the 
whole race*) is receiving an edu,cation in time for eter- 
nity. Earth is the school in which God's people are 
being trained for heaven. This is clearly implied in 
the well-known passage, 1 Cor. xiii. 9, &c. We are 
ehOdren at present, conceiving darkly, reasoning un- 
certainly, and expressing ourselves imperfectly ; but 
hereafter we shall come to the full maturity of our 

" " If the Chrittian Ghirch he tafcen as the representative of man- 
kitid, it IS easy to see that the general law observable in the development 
of the individual may also be found in the development of the Chuteh."— 
Emaya and Eevievia, p. 40. 

We do not see that the hypothesis can be quarrelled Tilth. Though in 
one important sense the world and the Church are opposed to one aaottier, 
yet, under another aspect, regenerate humanity is surely a sample of the 
whole. " Of His own will begat He us with the word of tenth, that we 
ehmild he a kind of ^rst-Jhtitt of HU o^aiwres." (Jam«fl i. 18.) 
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powers, knowing no longer in the -way of discovery, 
but intuitively, ^' even as a]so we are known," and no 
longer needing to express things divine by figures and 
images drawn from things eartMy. Take the dawning 
inteRigence and the limited experience of a little child, 
not yet emancipated from the restraints of the nursery, 
and contrast them with the large research of a Colum- 
bus, the eagaeious investi^tions of a Bacon, and the 
profound discoveries of a Hewton, and you have thciif, 
]f the Scripture analogy be correct, some idea of the 
proportion which our present mental and spiritual fac- 
ulties will bear to our attainments hereafter. The anal- 
ogy at once teaches us this, that just as there are many 
truths, CLuite on a level with a man's understanding, 
which cannot be at all explained to a child ■with its 
present capacities, and othere which can only be ex- 
plained very imperfectly, by illustrations drawn from 
its own narrow circle of ideas and associations ; so there 
are some spiritual truths altogether out of our reach in 
our pre3ent_ condition, and others which can be con- 
veyed to us only through the imperfect medium of 
earthly relations and human language. All man's in- 
sight into divine truth is and must be, as its essential 
condition, " through a glass," and all his knowledge in 
a riddle, (ev alviy/j,aTi.) He can only see, not the object 
itself, but an image of it reflected in a mirror, whose 
surface is never quite true or quite smooth ; he can only 
know heavenly things by comparisons with earthly, 
(which compai'isons must break down Bomewhere,J not 
by conversancy with the realities. And the moral les- 
son to be learnt from this education of the human race 
would be, that our heavenly Father intends for us, by 
our present condition of existence, a discipline of hu- 
mility of mind ; and that, therefore, having once seen 
our way to faith in God's Word, (and abundant light is 
supplied to us for this purpose,) we must thenceforth 
acquiesce devoutly in the difBculties and obscurities 
which beset some of its statements, remembering that, 
if we could see through all entanglements, faith would 
cease to be faith, and become sight. This theory of 
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man's edncation humbles hia reason, instead of exalting 
it, andjpours contempt upon his utmost mental progress, 
instead^ of magnifying it as the maturity of his powers. 

II. But there is another sense in which we may 
speak of the education of man, — a sense more definitely 
recognising the race as one creature, and so more nearly 
approaching Dr. Temple's theory of " a colossal man, 
whose life reaches from the creation to the day of judg- 
ment." 

We are told that God's ancient Church received from 
Him a preparatory discipline to fit it for the reception 
of the Gospel : — " The Law," says the Apostle, " was 
our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ." While the 
economy of the Law was running its course, God's child 
(His Church) was under " tutors and governors," " in 
bondage under the rudiments of the .world," But the 
fulness of the time came, when the One great Master, 
to whose class-room the pedagogue had but conducted* 
the learner, appeared upon earth. He taught the truth, 
which made men free ; and^ hearing this truth, the heir 
was emancipated from the restraints of childhood, and 
entered upon his inheritance. This education, there- 
fore, was terminated, not by the end of the world, or 
the day of judgment, but by the first coming of Christ. 

Now, guidmg ourselves by this clue, a most inter- 
esting theory might be drawn out of the education of 
the world, the outline of which, at all events, would he 
correct. Such a theory has been- attempted in a little 
work, which h^ been many years before the public, 
but which perhaps is less extensively known than it de- 
serves.f We can here only find space for the most 
rapid sketch of the argument. Before the Saviour ap- 
peared upon earth, it was necessary that men should be 
prepared to appreciate the blessings and the truth 

* Peraona acquoJnt«d only with the English veraon of the Holy Scrip- 
tures will need ta be warned that the word translaled ' schoolmaster ' in 
the passage referred to, properly denotes, not the aotaal inslructor, but u 
domeatie employed to take charge of children and see them safe to sobool. 
Christ ia our rabbi, at whose feet we sit,' to receive the trntli which makes 
us free ; and the Law is the domcBtic who " brought us unto " Him. 

t The Philosophy of the Plan of SalTStion : a Book for the Tunea. 
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■which He would reveal ; otherwise they would never 
have intelligently received the Gospel. So mind could 
apprehend Ohristiani^, which was not first well 
grounded in certain elementary religious ideas, which 
had been corrupted in the FaU, and further depraved in 
that frightful result of the Fall, the degeneracy of idol 
worship. In restoring these ideas to the mind of man, 
and forming there certain new ones, which were neces- 
sary to the intelligent reception of the Gospel, God 
determined to act on His usual principle (which runs 
through all His dispensations) of using men for the in- 
struction of meH. One man, however, would not suffice 
for so great a work as the preparatory initiation of the 
human mind into elementaryreHgious ideas, Hewould 
not live long enough ; and, while he did live, could not 
make his influenee felt widely enough. God therefore 
must raise up a naUon of teachers ; must thoroughly 
irahue them with the elementary ideas, and then finally 
disseminate them, in the order of His Providence, and 
cause them to come in contact with the mind of other 
nations. This, accordingly, was the plan which He 
adopted. He first prepares the Israehtes for His pur- 
pose, riveting them together by a common parentage 
felt to have Sie sacredness of caste in it, by a common 
worship, distinct altogether from that of other nations, 
by the long oppression under which they groaned in a 
strange country, and by the miraculous deliverance from 
Egypt, which came to them iust as their minds were in 
a liigh state of excitement and susceptibility. This is 
the account which we should be inclined to give of that 
" extraordinary toughness of nature " * in the Jew, upon 
which Dr. Temple comments, so far indeed as the result 
was brought about by natural causes, and not chiefly 
due to the special interference of God, who for His own 
purposes has endowed their nationality with extraordi- 
nary vital powers. Israel having by these means be- 
come a strongly marked and firmly united people, with 

* " The people whose extraordinatj toughness of nature has enabled ft 
£0 outlive Egyptian Pharaohs, and ABsyrian kings, and Roman Ctesara, and 
Muasulmatt calipbs," &c— .ffssaj/ on the Editcation of the Wcffld, p. 14. 
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the most exclusive sjmpathiea and antipathies, then 
commenced the throwing into their minds those religious 
conceptions with which, in long process of time, and hy 
varied discipline, tlieir whole souls were to be imbued. 
First was communicated, as the original ground of all 
rehgions thought, the personality, and existence of God, 
altogether independently of His attributes, which were 
afterwards to be revealed. If a. man does not beheve 
that God exists, or that a personal God exists, there is 
no basis for religion to stand upon in that man's mind. 
The first name, therefol'e, under which God made Him- 
self known to the people whom He was training as the 
religious teachers of the world, was " I am,"— -leaving 
all besides to subsecLuent development, " I am that I 
am." 

Next followed the covenant relationship in which 
God condescended to stand to them, (for the idea of ab- 
solute God is bleak and dreary, however ■ sublime, — 
chilhng rather than attractive to the heart) : " And God 
said moreovor unto Moses, Thus shalt thou sky unto the 
children of Israel, The Lord God of yowr fath&rs^ the 
God of AbraJimn,, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
t/atwS, hath sent me unto you : this is my name for ever, 
and this is my memorial unto all generations." * This 
personal God, so related to them, was then shewn by 
the miracles which preceded and attended the Exodus, 
to be mightier than all the gods of the Egfptians ; or, 
to use the words of Lessing, (Sect. 12,) " Through the 
miracles, with which He led them out of Egypt and 
planted them in Canaan, He testified of Himself to 
them as a God mightier than any other god." Thus 
the Israelitish mind got as far as these three ideas — per- 
sonality, covenant relationship, Almighty power. The 
moral attributes had next to be impressed upon it. 
And this was done by the promulgation of tlie Law, 
both moral and ceremonial. The T^n Commandments, 
revealing, as they did, the wiH of God as regards man's 
conduct, proclaimed His holiness. But the people 
being still in the infancy of religious knowledge, the 
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Bame lesson was taught in another way by external oh- 
Bervancee and an appeal to the senses. The notion of 
moral purity was developed in their mind, and con- 
nected with the thought of God, by the ceremonial dis- 
tinctions between clean and unclean beasts, and the use 
of the former class only in sacrifice, — by the separation 
of the priests from the people, of the holy of holies from 
the holy place, and of that from the court of the taber- 
nacle, and by the ceremonial washings and sprinklings 
which both sacrifices and priests and worshippers had 
to undergo. The justice of God, which exacted the for- 
feiture of life as the desert of sin, and at the same time 
the possibiUty of transferring the penalty to an innocent 
-victim, which constitates the idea of atonement, would 
he taught by the sin-offerings, with which the wor- 
shipper was supposed to identify himself by laying hia 
hands on the victim. In short, all the observances of 
the Mosaic ritiial wonld be to the Jew like so many 
pictures in a child's primer, by which rough but lively 
ideas are conveyed to the child of objects which it never 
yet saw. 

The unity and spirituality of God, enforced so often 
by positive precepts and minor pnnishnienta, were the 
truths which the national mind found it most difBcult 
to master. Has the propensity to Pantheism, — to the 
reoognieing something divine in every object of the 
world of nature, — so entirely ceased among Christiana 
of the nineteenth century, who live under the ripest 
experience of the " colossal man," that we shall be sur- 
prised to find a similar propensity somewhat tenaciously 
rooted in the minds of a people always stiff-necked, and 
uncircumcised in heart and ears ? Is no tendency niani- 
fested'now-a-days in any part of the Christian Church 
to lean unduly upon obj ects of sense and external aids in 
religious worship ? "Well, — tendencies similar to these in 
principle were to be sternly corrected in those who were 
to be the appointed religious teachers of the human 
race. When less severe discipline had failed, God 
smote them with a stroke bo heavy, that the anart of it 
taught them this^ the lesson of Hia unity and spirituality, 
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effectually, and printed it in ineffaceable characters 
upon their minds. The Babylonish captivity enred 
them altogether of idol worship ; while the dispersion 
which accompanied it answered another great end, — it 
brought the J&ws into contend with the Gentile mind, 
mid thus put God's trained masters into communication 
with their scholars. It domesticated many of them in 
different parts of the heathen world, made them learn 
Gentile tongues, and enabled them to introduce into 
those tongues the ideas which they themselves had im- 
bibed. The Septuagint translation of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures enshrined for ever the religious ideas 
of the Jews in the language which, through the Mace- 
donian conquest, had spread itself over the whole civil- 
ized world. 

This design of God's providence in the dispersion 
of the Jews, is implied in the strongest way, if we can- 
not say that it is expressed, in the lloly Scriptures of 
the New Testament. The day on which the new dis- 
pensation was solemnly inaugurated under the auspices 
of the Holy Spirit, found Jews at Jerusalem out of 
every nation under heaven, — "Partbians, and Medes, 
and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in 
Judtea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, Phn'gia, 
and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Libya 
about Cyrene, and strangers of Kome, Jews and prose- 
lytes, Cretes and Arabians." And we know from other 
parts of the Acts of the Apostles that large bodies of 
proselytes were found in all the chief cities of the 
ancient world, — Jews by religion, Gentiles by birth, — 
who, as having affinities with both, acted as a ready- 
made, bridge, by which the truths of the Gospel might 
pass over from one to the other. Does not the existence 
of these proselytes argue that the Jews had leavened 
very considerably the religious mind of the Gentiles in 
the various countries of Wieir dispersion ? They had 
leavened it by the diffusion of those fundamental re- 
ligious ideas — such as the personality and unity of God, 
holiness, the atonement, the inseparable union of moral- 
ity with religion — which are necessary to the acceptance 
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and appreciation of Christianity. And thus the intell eet 
of the iiuman race may be said to have been matured 
for the reception of the Gospel. ■ 

In the fulness of the Time* came the great Teacher, 
to impart the knowledge of the Truth (or, in other 
words, of Ilimself) which should make men free. He 
lifted from off their necks the yoke of the ceremonial 
Law, which neither that generation to which He came, 
nor their fathers, were able to bear. He relieved them 
sensibly of the burden of unforgiven sin, cancelling in 
His Blood the records of the accusing conscience, and 
the handwriting of the moral law, " which was contrary 
to us." He reueved them also of the oppressive tyr- 
anny of sin by His grace, which communicated a new 
spriag of energy to meir wills, and brought into opera- 
tion motives which, if they existed before, were never 
before so powerfully elicited. But in speaking of this 
liberty wherewith Christ made us free, it is observable 
how carefully both our Lord and Hia Apostles guard 
themselves against the notion of its being lawless, or 
emancipated from moral restraints. He promises to 
give rest to those who come to Him, but the rest con- 
sists not in the absence of a yoke and burden, but in 
its light pressure : " Take M'l/ yoke upon you .... 
and ye shall iind rest unto your souls, Shr My yoke 
is easy, and My burden is light.'" Tlie freedom which 
He bestows is a freedom from the service of sin.t It is 
an obedience from the heart to a form of doctrine ; it is 

• Dr. Temple's Essay is said Xo have grown out of a sermon (preaclied 
before the Univeriitj) on " the fulness of tie Time." 

We have attempted (in a humble way) to shew how, when onr Lord 
appeared, the Ok'anh of God was prepared for Hia appearance by the 
eradua! discipline of foregone dispensations. The subject, however, may 1)6 
loolted at in another light ; and the "fuhieissof the times " may be consid- 
ered in reference to the desperately eorrapt elate of the aorld at large, 
wMeh called for soma direct DiTine interference. See a masterly eermon 
by Dr. Robertson the historian, (1169,) " On tlie Situation of the World at 
the Time of Christ's Appearance," in which it is shewn how " the politicsl, 
moral, religious, and domestic state of the world at that time " were all 
eminently suitable to the great event. The sermon is now, unfortunately, 
one of Uiose rare pieces which is only to be found in old collections of 

t'See JohnTiu. 82, 34, SB. 
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of God.* Tiie Christian has a law, and a law 
by which he will be judged ; although indeed it is a law 
of liberty, f And St, Paul, when shewing how he 
adapted his ministiy to those whom he approached with 
it, and how to the Gentiles who were wimout (revealed) 
law he became as without law, retracts the very word 
avo(io<;, (' lawless,') lest it should be misunderstood : 
" Being not without law to God, but under the law to 
Christ. He wf^, even as an apostle, under a law, 
although indeed it was " the law of the Spirit of life." % 
Thus the Bible gives no sanction to the idea that the 
present state of the Christian is one of emancipation 
from law, though no doubt we are exempt from obe- 
dience to the ceremonial rules imposed by the old 
economy- 
Even to this exemption we do not find that the 
original Jewish converts, or even the original Apostles, 
easily accommodated themselves. The Jewish mind had 
yet need of farther training, (even after the descent of 
the Holy Ghost,) before it burst the shell of ritual 
restraints. The liberty of the Church from ceremonial 
bondage, and its essential Catholicity, are gradually de- 
veloped in the Acts of the Apostles. St. Peter is recon- 
ciled to this part of the Divme plan by a vision, and a 
voice from heaven, and a providential circumstance, and 
an intimation of the Holy Ghost ; and yet afterwards 
recalcitrates, and needs to be publicly expostulated with 
by a colleague. § The first Christian Council solemnly 
decides for all time the question that circumcision is not 
necessary for GentUe converts. St. Paul's preaching 
and influence at length, under "the blessing of God, 
brought about that full and free expansion of religious 
thought which had been so long unfolding by various 
agencies. Bat it was only an expansion wnicn refused 
to be cramped any longer within the narrow limits of 
the Mosaic law ; not one, like that affected by moral 
Kationalists, which tbels itself narrowed by creeds and 
formularies of doctrine. With deference to Dr. Temple, 
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who tells US that " there are no creeds in the l^ew Tes- 
tament, and hardly any laws of Church government," 
we tMnk that 1 Tim. iii. 16 sounds remarkably like a 
creed, and that " the form of sound words " * which 
Timothy is exhorted to hold fast, must have been some- 
thing of the kind ; and we should be at a loss to define 
the contents of the pastoral Epistles, if we might not 
gay that they contained the laws of primitive Church 
government. 

In concluding this sketch, we may venture to suj»;po8e 
that the signal for the final emancipation of religious 
thought from the bondage of the Mosaic law was given 
by God's own hand, when Jerusalem and the Temple 
were demolished, and Judaism had no more a local 
habitation upon earth. 

And shall we say that after this period all further 
religious development of the mind of the Church 
ceased ? We think that the intimations of Holy Scrip- 
ture, if not its express declarations, lead us to an oppo- 
site eoneluaion. We have seen that even after the day 
of PeBtecost an Apostle had something of religious 
truth yet to learn. We have seen that even the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, in His miraculous gifts, did not 
supersede the necessity for the sentence of a Clmstian 
Council. And certain it is, that the Apostolic age, 
when it passed away, left the Church founded in the 
eai-th, and nothing more ; that its full organization had 
yet to be given it, its battlements had yet to be con- 
structed. Accordingly, as Dr. Temple says, " the 
Church's whole energy was taken up, in the first six 
centuries of her existence, in the creation of a theol- 
ogy." Heresies (that is, deviations from the faith 
tauglit by the Apostles and embodied in their writings) 
sprang up, and made it necessary that the truth should 
be, not indeed revealed anew, but re-stated, and cleared 
by definition and illustration. This was done by CEcu- 
menieal Councils ; and we have the results of the pro- 
cess in our Creeds. In the decisions of these Councils, 
forma of expression and technical terms of theology are 
* 2 Too. i 13. 
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of courae introduced, which are not found in the Holy 
Scriptures, (for if the bare Scriptural expressions had 
suificed for the refutation of heresy, where would have 
been the need of a conciliar determination ?) but it is 
remarkable how the iirst four Councile found their con- 
elusions on the uniform and continuous belief of the 
Church from the beginning, shewing that, they did not 
presume to add anything to primitive truth, but merely 
to vindicate and clear it of those parasitical errors which 
threatened its existence. In short, divine truth, having 
been cast into the seed-plot of human minds, was con- 
stantly springing up with certain accretions which came 
from the vice, of soil, which accretions had to be re- 
moved as they arose ; and thus each of the four great 
Councils, if in one sense an expositor of the "Word of 
God, was in another sense a reformer, bringing things 
baok to the primitive model of belief. They sought per- 
fection of theology, not in the developments of future 
ages, hut in what had been received in the past.* 

And shall we say that, since the decisions of the 
(Ejumenical Councils, the science of theology has re- 
ceived no further accessions ? None, we think, similarly 
authenticated. We should attach the greatest deference 
now-a-days to the decisions of an CEeumenieal Council, 
if such could be gathered, which should have a suf- 
ficient occasion and object, should be impartially con- 
stituted, and should found its decisions entirely on Holy 
"Writ, as interpreted by. primitive antiquity. But at the 
same time we fully concede that, in the absence of such 
Councils, and without the sanction which they would 
lend, the evolution of divine truth in the human mind 
is always going on. 

On this head we quote Mr. Archer Butler's letter 
in reply to Mr. Newman's " Theory of Development." 
Nowhere else shall we find words at once more succinct 
and more exhaustive of the subject : — - 

* Mr. Acchor Butler describes the functions of the early Councils with 
admirable tersenesa as well ae clearness, when he says, (Development, p. 
224.) " The function of the early Councils was ... to define i-eceimd doc- 
tthie, to elucidate obseared doctrine, to condemn false doctrine. But it 
Vaa not to reveal nevt doctrine." 
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"I have no disposition to conceal or question that theolog- 
ical knowledge is capable of a real movement, in time, a true 
succeasive history, through the legitimate application of human 
leason. This movement may probably be regarded aa taking 
place in two principal ways ; — 

" The first is the process of logical development of primitive 
truth into its consequences, connexions, and applications." [An 
instance of what the author means by logical development, is 
thus given in a former part of the work : " "When we have 
learned, on the infallible authority of inspiration, that the Lord 
Jeans Christ is Himself very God, and when we have learned 
from the same authority the tremendous fact of His Atoning 
Sacrifice, we could collect (even were Scripture silent) the 
priceless value of the atonement thus made ; the wondrous 
humiliation therein involved ; the unspeakable love it exhib- 
ited ; the mysteriously awful guilt of sin, which would again re- 
flect a gloomy light upoH the equally mysterious eternity of 
^wnisAnsewi."] 

" The second is, positive discovery. Members of the English 
Church — ^which (by a strange dispensation of Providence) has, 
since its lapse into ' heresy,' done more to benefit Christianity 
in this way than all others put together — will not find much 
difficulty in conceiving many classes of these precious gifts of 
God to His Church, conveyed through the ministration of hu- 
man sagacity. Such are — 

" 1. Unexpected confirmations or illmtrafions of revealed 
doctrine firom new sources ; aa from unobserved applications or 
collations of Holy Scripture ; or from profound investigations 
of natural refigion and the philosophy of morals, as in some 
parts of the researches of Bishop Warbiuton 

" 2. New proofs in support of tht. eitdeni,es of religion; 
such as the (,onci,ption and complete establishment of the ana- 
logical argument by Bishop Butler, or the invention and ex- 
quisite apphcation of the test ot undeiigned cnmudence by 
Paley. 

"3. Discoveries regardmg the form and etieiimsiances of the 
Hevelation itself; such as those of Bishops Lowth and Jebb on, 
the remarkable structure of the poetical and sententious parts 
of Holy "Writ. 

" 4. Discoveries of divine laws in the government of the 
Church and world, so far as the same may lawfully be collected 
by observation and theory. 
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" 5. Discoveriea, tlirougli events disclosing the meaning of 
prophecy, or correcting erroneous interpretations of Scripture." 

To these we may add what perhaps the learned and 
highly-gifted writer intended to elassii'y under the third 
head : — 

Accessions to tho stock of hnowledge, already pos- 
sessed by tlie world, of the languages in which the Holy 
Scriptures were written. 

"While upon this point, we cannot avoid quoting the 
weighty testimony of one who (great as Mr. Archer 
Butler was) was greater than he, to " the possibility of 
a real movement of theological knowledge in time, 
through the legitimate application of human reason." 
It is a grand passage, and will well repay perusal : — 

" As it ia owned, the whole scheme of Scripture is not yet 
understood ; so, if it ever comes to he understood, before the 
restitution of all things, and without miraouloua interpositions ; 
it must be in the same way as natural knowledge is come at , 
by the continuance and progress of learning and of liberty ; and 
by particular persons attending to, comparing and pursuing, 
intimations scattered «p and down it, which are overlooked 
and disregarded by the generality of the world. For this is 
the way, in which all improvements are made ; by thoughtful 
men's tracing on obscure hints, as it were, dropped us by nature 
accidentally, or which seem to come into our minds by chance. 
Nor is it at all incredible, that a hook, which has heen so long in 
ihe possession of mankind^ should contain many truths as yet 
■uneUscovered. For all the same phenomena, and the same 
faculties of investigation, from which such great discoveries in 
natural knowledge have been made in the present and last age, 
were equally in the possession of, mankind, several thousand 
years before. And possibly it might be intended, that events, 
as they come to pass, should open and ascertain the meaning 
of several parts of Scripture." — Butler's Analogy of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, book ii. ch. 3. 

It will he seen that hothiJIr. Archer Butler and his 
illustrious namesake quite admit a certain progress of 
the human mind on theological subjects by " the legits 
imate application of reason?' How can such a progress 
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be questioned ? "Would there be any room at all for 
the science of theology, if the illustration, elucidation, 
interpretation, application, enforcement of the saered 
Books had been stereotyped at the time tliey were 
given ? Does not the Church's ordmance * of preach- 
ing, which is to endure for all time, aaaumo that the 
human mind is to be brought in contact with the Word 
of God, and to deal with it in the way of explanation, 
enforcement, and so forth ? And if a good sermon of a 
single preacher, composed with the ordinary help of 
Groa's spirit, often throws real light on the "Word of 
God, can the ministers of the whole Church of Christ 
from the beginning, (thousands of them men of the pro- 
foundeat erudition as well as the deepest piety,) have 
failed to do a great deal, not indeed in the way of re- 
vealing any new thing, but of unfolding and illustratr 
ing what baa been revealed ? It may be greatly ques- 
tioned whether any truth in the world can be fully 
appreciated by the human mind, when it is freshly 
lodged there. It must first be studied and discussed, — 
must pass through the various stages of questioning, 
controversy, advocacy, before it can gain a real and in- 
fluential hold. In this respect, of course, later ages of 
the Church have an advantage over earlier ones. The 
truth has been more maturely considered, filtered 
through a larger variety of human minds, devout and 
indevout ; and if, on the one hand, it has gained cer- 
tain accretions from the process, on the other its bear- 
ings and significance are now more fully understood. 

It is, however, most important to remark that be- 
tween this progress of the mind of the Church, and 
the progress, which Dr. Temple brings into comparison 
with it, of the individual mind, there is one very strik- 
ing difference, which he has wholly overlooked. The 
education of the individual is carried on by substantive 
accessions of knowledge, and the rudiments are swal- 
lowed up and lost as the knowledge grows. But the 
education {if we are to call it so) ojtJis Church is all 
• A 
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-j^^ ..p in the rudiments ;— At is simply an eroan- 

sion of " the faith once delivered to the saints." Kev- 
elation stands not at the end, hut at the heginning, of 
the Charch's career. The highest degree of knowledge 
is communicated to the Church in the first instance ; 
all that follows is merely a full development of the im- 
port of that knowledge. In individuai. edpcatioNj the 

MOKE ADVANCED SCIENCE ESIBKAOES THE KODIMENT ; BUT 
IN THE EDUCATION OF THE OhUECH, THE EUDIMENT (wHICH 
IS BEVELATION) embraces the more ADVANCED KNOWL- 
EDGE. He that is perfectly master of a language, so as 
to speak and write fluently in it, forgets his rules of 
grammar ; they remain with him only in the shape of 
" a permanent result." But when the Council of Con- 
stantinople condemned the Haeedonian heresy, it by 
po means superseded, hut simply unfolded, and brought 
out more clearly into the general consciousness of 
Christendom, the import of that gi'eat precept, " Grieve 
not the Holy Spirit of God," and of that comfortable 
benediction, " The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, he with you all." The man who can read 
Greek has outgrown his English spelling-book. Eut 
the " colossal man " (or, as we should prefer to put it, 
the Church of the latter days) can. never outgrow Scrip- 
ture ; all she can do is to appropriate more thoroughly 
the nourishment of divine truth ecoitained in it, and to 
" grow thereby," 

"We conceive that the above theory of the education 
of the world, although not in all its parts explicitly 
Scriptural, yet holds all along to the clue which Scrip- 
ture furnishes. Por, — 

1. Scripture speaks of the law as pfedagogie, — a 
discipline of childhood, " to bring, us unto Chiist." 

2. Scriptm'e speaks of a Church synod, after the first 
promulgation of Christian truth, for the determination 
of questions vitally affecting the interests of the Church, 

3. Scripture provides a ministry of teaching and 
preaching among uninspired men. 
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We shall now proceed to examine the iirst of the 
" Essays and Reviews " under the light thus gained. 

Tery early one of the fallacies which pervades it 
is made to appeal-. The writer haying told us (what, 
doubtless may be admitted) that the long lapse of time 
since the creation of man must have a purpose, and 
that " each moment of time, as it passes, is taken up 
into the time that follows in the shape of permanent 
results," goes on to assert that not only does knowledge 
receive continually a fresh aeeession, but also " the dis- 
ciphne of mannere, of temper, of thought, of feeling, is 
transmitted from generation to generation, and at. each 
transmission there is an imperceptible but unfailing in- 
crease." (p. 4.) What, precisely, does the learned 
Essayist mean by this " discipline of manners, temper, 
thought, and feeling," which is always on the increase S 
Does he allude to tiie humanizing influences of civili- 
zation, which certainly gild and varnish the surface of 
society, while tliey leave the vices of the human heart 
untouched ? It may be conceded to him that these in- 
finences do secure an improvement in manner, and to 
a certain extent in temper, round off many a sharp 
angle, and restrain many an impetuous sally, which 
might end in provocation and misehief. We are not 
quite sure, however, that civilization has been regularly 
and steadily progressive amon^ men, lu the more 
prominent nations of the world it has had its day, has 
mn its course, and then has collapsed and become effete. 
But granted that we could trace in it (as regards man- 
kind in general) any regular progression, surely Dr. 
Temple does not meau to represent this as a divine ed- 
ucation, either of the Church or of the world. Yet the 
tliought is constantly obtruded upon ns, as we read his 
Essay, that he is confusing the progress of the species 
by civilization, with the progress of the Church in di- 
vine knowledge. 

But will he say that by discipline of manners, tem- 
per, thought, and feeling, he means a moral advance of 
the human species, or of the professing Church ? Then 
surely this is contrary to all the facts of experience as 
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to the anticipations of man's moral career which Holy 
Scripture would lead us to form. "With Dr. Temple, 
we suppose that the long succession of time exists for 
a great purpose. A mighty drama is developing ita 
plot upon the earth, which shall issue, if the Scripture 
be true, not in the moral improvement of the species, 
but in the glory of God, by the final salvation of His 
true people from the present evil world. So far from 
the morfd improvement of the species being gradually 
worked out, as this drama proceeds, the faUen will of 
man, instigated by external evil agency, is everywhere 
counterworking God, and continually being overruled 
by His good Providence to His own greater glory. 
And what we have to expect, as time goes on, is that 
both evil and good will draw to a head together ; that 
if on one side of us the lights will he brighter, on the 
other the shadows wiU be darker, until the Righteous 
One and the Evil One in peraonal manifestation con- 
front one another on the stage of the earth. Such is 
the history of the race which Bcripture leads ua to ex- 
pect. But putting out of sight the intimations of 
Scripture, are any traces of moral progress visible in 
the history of the world ? To take only the histories 
of Rome and Greece, to which Dr. Temple more than 
once refers, is not the picture which they present one 
of moral degeneracy rather than of moral improvement ? 
What had become of the stem integrity and prim,itive 
simplicity of the ancient Romans in the last days of the 
Empire? Did the public virtue and patriotism of 
Greece stand higher in the days of Aristiaes or in the 
days of Phiiopoamen ? And to turn to the history of 
the Church of God, were the Jews of Manasseh's day 
better or worse than those of David's ? Was the spirit 
of true religion more developed among the Pharisees 
and Sadducees of our Lord's time,* than among the 

* Dr. Temple admits furlber od, that " it is nndeniable (hat, in the time 
of our Lord, the Sadduoeea had lost al! depth of spiritual feeling, while the 
Pharisees had succeeded in conTerting the Mosaic e jstem into so mlachieTOUs 
an idolatiT of forms, ^at St. Paul does not hesitate lo call the Ian the 
rtreisth of do.''MP- 1**-) 
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little tand wlio, in obedience to the edict of Cyrus, 
so^ight again their country, and rebuilt, amidst mani- 
fold oppositions, their temple ? Has even Christianity 
eradicated the vices of the human species ? We can- 
not think it, when we remember the monstrosities of 
the French Eevolutionj and the rampant tyranny 
which the three worst passions of the human heart 
(vanity, ferocity, and lust) then exercised among a 
people moving in the first rank of civilization, and 
who had been for centuries nominally Christian. Quite 
as much then, we suspect, as in the antediluvian world, 
was there to be seen upon earth " brutal violence and 
a prevailing plague of wickedness." Surely these and 
similar instances prove that whatever devdopment of 
human resources, and of the natural powers of the 
mind, may attend the lapse of time, there has not been 
' in the species generally any moral or spiritual progress; 
and that man, if (under certain circumstances) restrained 
by law and softened by civilization, is BtUI fundamen- 
tally what he became in the moment of his fall, 
"earthly, sensual, devilish," 

Or again, can it be anyhow made to appear that 
from the days when man first began to make his own 
nature, relations, and duties a subject of study, moral 
science has been steadily advancing ? A simple eom- 
parieon of the moral philosophy of Cicero with that of 
Plato, will shew that any such theory must be utterly 
baseless. Plato embodied the Socratie teaching on 
moral subjects ; and never in after ages was there any 
heathen teacher of moral truth at all approaching to 



What then precisely, m the progress of the species 
to which oar Essayist refers ? Great as his abilities 
unquestionably are, we cannot hut think that his Kssay 
is pervaded by confusion of thought, and that in its 
most fundamental idea. There is the Scriptural asser- 
tion, (certain, because Scriptural,) that the ancient 
Church was disciplined by the Law for the reception 
of Christ. There is the patent fact, that the civilization 
of a single people advances (at. .least tip to a certain 
2* 
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point) and brings in its train certain humanizing infiu- 
enees. Tlicre is tlie old reniarls, so beautifully embod- 
ied in the first Pensee of Pascal, tliat in respect of 
knowledge and research we enter into the possession of 
the stores which our ancestors have aceuninlated, and 
have a wider range of prospect than they, because, 
being mounted higher, we can see further. There is 
the admitted fact, that explanations and illustrationB of 
God's Word are multipued and varied " tlux)ugh the 
legitimate application of human reason," as time goes 
on. Finally, there is all around us in the present age, 
when " men run to and fro and knowledge is increased," 
a rapid movement of mind, which continually throws 
up new ideas to the surface ; a jewel here and there, 
and a great deal of rubbish. The learned Essayist has, 
as far as we can see, mingled all these sorts of progress 
together, and elicited from them the idea of a " discipline 
of manners, of temper, of thought, of feeling, trans- 
mitted from generation to generation," which, we are 
persuaded, has no existence but in his own mind. This 
we hold to be the irpStTOv i/revSo? of the whole Essay. 
But to proceed. 

The divine training of mankind, he tells us, has 
three stages. In the individual, "first come rules, 
then examples, then principles." In tlie species, " first 
comes the Law, then the Son of Man, then the gift of 
the Spirit." The sins of tlie antediluvian world (like 
those of a child before he is sent to school) were those 
of violent temper and animal appetites : — 

"The education of this early race may strictly be saidto 
be^n when it was formed into the various masses out of wliicli 
the nations of the earth have sprung. The world, as it were, 
went to school, and was broken up into classes."— (p. 7.) 

The classes, as it appears from a subsequent part of 
the Essay, were four : — the Koman class, in which the 
will was disciplined ; the Greek class, which cultivated 
the reason and taste of the race ; the Asiatic class, in 
which waa developed the idea of immortaHty ; and the 
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Hebrew or Iiigliest class, in which the conscience was 
trained. 

N"ow, independently of the puerility of detail into 
whicli the illustration is allowed to run, we must here 
object to Dr. Temple that, letting go of the Scriptural 
clue which might have ^ided him to a right theory, he 
thereby throws the divine agency in the education of 
man entirely into the background. The great Parent, 
M^ter, and Guide of the world's youth is as much as 
possible hidden away from our eyes. Where and how 
does it appear that Eome, Greece, Asia, were in any 
sense rdtgious educators of the human race? That 
they contributed much to the education of the human 
mind, (and in the way which Dr. Temple eloquently 
and beautifully states,) no one will be disposed to deny. 
That the mind of the human race has been, and ever 
will be, applied to religion, sometimes with evil and 
sometimes with good results, must be also universally 
admitted. But irom these premises we can never col- 
lect that the diseiphne bestowed by Eome, and Greece, 
and Asia, was a discipline in divine truth. It gave 
nothing beyond simple mental developm&nt. A soil is 
formed by the fall and decomposition of decayed leaves, 
by accidental deposits of manure, or by some alluvial 
residuum ; and when it is formed, an agriculturist 
throws a fence round it, and sows seed in it, and rears 
plants ; but we do not speak of the agencies which acted 
'up on, oMd prepared the soil, as either seeds or sowers. 
Why could not our Essayist have followed where Scrip- 
ture points the way, and have told us that, man having 
proved a disobedient and prodigal son, his heavenly 
Father for awhile left him to pursue his own devices, 
(as parents will sometimes allow wiJfuI and truant chil- 
dren to run riot and injure themselves,) that the hope- 
less disorder into which his nature had fallen might be 
proved to himself,— -and not until this was becoming 
apparent by the wide-spread and deepening corruption 
of idolatry, did God take in hand the education of the 
species, (an education which was of the nature of a re- 
covery,) by founding a nation of teachers, and throwing 
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His revealed truth like seed into that nation's mind ? 
As it ia, there is a painful ignoring of any truth divinely 
communicated or revealed ; and the impression left is, 
that the mental culture, for which the race is indebted 
to Greece and Kome, is a thing the same in kind with 
the special discipline in truth and holiness which haa 
been the prei'ogative of the Church of God. 

Moreover, in describing this gradual discipline, as 
it took effect upon the ancient Church, while much that 
he says ia true and forcible, Dr. Temple drops altogether 
the idea that the discipline was fr&pa/raUyry for Christ. 
The Law, according to him, was a schoolmaster to bring 
men — not to Christ, but — to that period of the age of 
humanity when the world was ripe for example. Not 
a word of the ceremonial Law, darkly prefiguring 
Christ. !N"ot a word of the moral Law, convicting and 
condemning, and, by doing so, creating a feeling of 
moral need which only Christ could meet ; but simply 
an expansion of reUgious thought, paving the way for 
ite further expansion xinder the Gospel, — a -weaning 
from idolatry, and a discipline in chastity of morals and 
spirituality of conception. All true, no doubt, and 
important in its place ; but we become (and surely not 
without reason) impatient of the little p-ominence given 
to the revealed Object of faith, and of Christ being 
represented rather as a stage in the human mind, than as 
the One Centre of hope, and aspiration, and devout desire. 

naving condiicted his colossal miin through the 
period of childhood, the Essayist next notices his 
youth : — 

"The tutors and governors," ho says, (that is, Greece, 
Rome, Asia, and more especially Israel,) "had done their 
work. It was time that the second teacher of the human race 
should begin his labor, The second teacher is Example, . . . 
The youth can appreciate a character, though he cannot yet 
appreciate a principle. , . , He instinctively copies those whom 
he admires, and in doing so imbibes whatever gives the colour 
to their character." 

Dr. Temple states very forcibly the power of exam- 
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^le in tlie youth of the individual, and then goes on to 
draw out the analogy in this respect hetween the indi- 
Tidual and the species : — 

" The second stage of the education of man waa the pres- 
ence of our Lord upon eaith. . . , Our Lord waa the Example 
of mankind, and there can he no other example in the same 
sense. But the whole period from the closing of the Old Testa- 
ment to the close of the New, was the period of the world's 
youth — the age of examples." 

Surely, it is very questionable whether the genera- 
tions which lived between the close of the Old Testa- 
ment and that of the New, were pecuharly susceptible 
to exarnple more than men of the present day. Dr. 
Temple himself, perhaps, would hardly have said so, 
had not the exigencies of his theory demanded it of 
him. At all events, what proof can he given that it 
was so ? iFor our own part, we believe that the in- 
fluence of example is now as potent with men in gen- 
eral as it ever was. The most profitable and the most 
popular of aU religious works are the biographies of 
saints and eminent Christians ; nor do we believe that 
any period of the Church has been left destitute of such 
testimony to divine truth, and the indwelling of the 
Spirit, as example furnishes. Aa God has illustrated 
His truth by the variety of minds brought to hear upon 
it, so He has also confirmed it in the Church's expe- 
rience by the variety of hewrts in which its sanctifymg 
power hj^ been recognised. His saints have, no doubt, 
adapted themeelvea to the circumstances and manners 
of their own time ; but in all essential graces they have 
been one with the saints of the world's youth, and have 
all taken up the cross and followed the great Exemplar. 
Indeed, Dr. Temple recognises this when he sa_)s:-— 
" Saints had gone before [our Lord] and saints have 
been given since ; . - . there were never, at any time, 
examples wanting to teach either the chosen people or 
any other," But his theory demanded that the age of 
our Lord should be represented as the age of examples ; 
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and accordingly the facts of tlie case, if admitted, must 
be globed over. 

3ut there are graver charges whicli lie against tliis 
part of the Essay than that of an analogy which, when 
examined, will hardly hold water. 

When we are reviewing, a^ Dr. Temple professes to 
be reviewing, the great scheme of God's dealings with 
man; and when we remember that Christ is the key 
and corner-stone of all those dealings ; we must say that 
the position assigned to our Lord m the theory of the 
Essayist is totally inadequate. Por what does this posi- 
tion amount to ? In the course of the world's history 
there has been an age of examples ; and Christ, as the 
Example of examples, stands at the head of that age. 
Now it is true, no doubt, that the atoning work of our 
Blessed Lord, in its objective ckaraoter, it did not come 
within the province of the Essayist to notice. He is 
writing upon the sanctification, not on the justification, 
of man ; he is treating of the work which has to be 
done upon the haman mind, and does not profess to go 
higher. It is man's education, not God's provision for 
his salvation, which is in question. But granting this, 
(and in fairness it ought to be granted,) should the 
eubjectwe hearings of Ohrist^s Atone^nent have been 
wholly ignored in an Essay tracing the theory of the 
education of the human race? Was it not a step 
in man's education, which at least deserved notice, 
when God threw into his mind that new and most 
powerful of all motives, the love of a crucified Saviour, 
and wholly altered his conceptions of virtue by giving 
to the passive graces of character, — submission, resig- 
hation, humility, meekness, poverty of spirit, — a lustre 
which they never had before ! But no ; the theory is 
rigidly to confine itself to an imaginary natural pro- 
gression" of the fipecies, analogous to the growth of the 
individual, and cannot easily make room for super- 
natural interferences on the part of God. In these 
omi^iona of the first Essayist we perceive with sorrow 
the germs of those frightful errors which, stated posi- 
tively, disfigure the other parts of this unhappy book. 
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But worse remains beliind in thia section of the 
Essay. The Essayist ia explaining how our Blessed 
Lord came in the fulness of time, "just when the world 
was fitted to feel the power of Hia presence." And on 
this point he says, — " Had His revelation heen delayed 
till now, assuredly it would have been hard for us to 
recognise His divinity ; , for the faculty of faith haa 
turned inwards, and cajwiot now accept any outer mani- 
festa.Uons of the i/ruth of OoAP Li plain words, the 
world has now become too wise to accept miracles as 
the credentials of a m^eage from God. Surely this 
statement ia both unphilosopMcal and unacriptm'al. 
Whatever marvels natural science may have discov- 
ered, the laws of the mind have not altered. And can 
it be disputed that it is a law of the mind to expect 
that a divine message will be accredited by miracles, 
and to demand such credentials from a person claiming 
to come with a newmessage to the world? We believe 
instinctively that the effect will be commensurate with 
the cause, and that the work will bear some proportion 
to the natiire of the agent. We expect from in'ational 
creatares actions on a level with their capacity, — the 
display of appetites and pf^sions, and occasionally the 
sagacitiee of instinct. Erom men, in like manner, wei 
expect what we know hmnanity to be competent to. 
From G-od, on the sams prmc^le, we ea^eot {when the 
occasion worthy of them, arises) actions exceeding hwmam, 
power. Constituted as we are, we shall never outgrow 
tins expectation, any more than we can outgrow any 
other law of the mind. It ia true indeed that the ex- 
pectation may take deg&n^aie or simerstiUous shapes, 
that it may form its conclusions with tmdue precipita- 
tioh, and so mislead us. The tendency to expect from 
a Divine Being an evidence of supernatural power, has 
often prompted men to credit too hastily the professed 
supernatural, or to accept as God's work that which is 
the devil's. These are perversions of the instinct which 
shew that it needs regulation. But dispense with the 
instinct we cannot. It is another instinct of the mind, 
which may be depraved, but of which we can never rid 
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OTirselvcB, to infer a general truth for particular in- 
Btances. Hasty inductions are very fooHsIi and very 
unBcientific, and have been the fruitful parents of error. 
Sut no one on this account throws over the^rinc^le of 
induction altogether as a means of a/rrivzng at truth. 
A man of well-disciplined mind may say that it wants 
regulation, and that it must be exercised with discrim- 
ination ; but he will never say that we can do without 
it. So with the tendency to expect supernatural events 
as credentials of a divine message. We may rest too 
much on the gupematural events. They may not be 
the most important credentials, and in the absence of 
others, (such as teaching which approves itself to the 
moral sense,) they may be altogether unsatisfactory and 
inconclusive. But to reject the supernatural altogether 
as a credential is to strain the mind awry out of its 
natural constitution ; to cut ourselves oft altogether 
from one means of access to divine truth ; to shut one 
door by which God's revelations reach us. 

Nor is the position of the Essayiet more Scriptural 
than it is philosophical. Our Blessed Lord more than 
once rests His claims on His miracles : " If I do not the 
works of My Father, believe Me not. But if I do, 
though ye believe not Me, believe the works : that ye 
may Know, and believe, that the Father is in Me, and 
I in Hm."* Does our Kssayist mean to tell us that 
He rested His claim on a ground which did not really 
bear it out ? which would not have even seemed to bear 
it out, had His generation been more enlightened? 
Could our Lord have expressly sanctioned a view of 
things which has no foundation in truth? If "outer 
manifestations of the truth of God" are to an advanced 
and disciplined intellect unBatisfactory and inconclusive, 
would Christ (whose province surely it was to raise the 
tone of the popular mind) have appealed to them) 
"Would it not have been far worthier of Him in that 
case to come with no other credentials than that of a 
doctrine which went home to man's heart, and to have 
said, " Believe Me on this ground ; for on no other 
' See also Johu sir. 10, 11 ; Matt. li. i, B. 
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ought a messenger of Gisd to J)e received and be- 
lieved ? " To use such language would iiave been quite 
in the genius of an ancient philosopher ;■ it is altogether 
language which might have been held by Socrates, and 
very nearly approaches to much of the language which 
Socrates actually did hold : — " If what I say does not 
carry with it the convictions of your re^on, I would 
not have yon believe it, even were it attested by a sign 
from heaven." But our Lord did not use such lan- 
guage. He referred to the signs from heaven as render- 
ing the people inexcusable for not believing. (" If I 
had not done among them the works which none other 
man did, they had not had sin,") And yet our Essayist 
implioa that " the works which none other man did," 
would not have secured credit for Christ as a divine 
ambassador from the men of this generation, because, 
forsooth, " faith has now turned inwards and cannot 
accept any outer manifestations of the truth of God." 
Dr. Temple, we are sure, is an earnest and devout 
Christian, who would shrink sensitively from shaking 
in any mind the evidences of Christianity. Has he 
considered what is the real scope and significance of 
this unfortunate sentence of his Essay % It has been 
admirably shewn by Davison* that "the vindication 
of our faith rests upon an accumulated and concurrent 
evidence," derived not from one but from many sources, 
— " miracles, fulfilment of prophecy, the sanctity of our 
Lord's doctrine. His character as expressed in His life, 
the triumphant propagation of His religion without 
arms, elocLuenee, or learning, and its singular adaptation 
to the nature and condition of man." Our Lord Him- 
self seems to have rested the evidence on three main 
supports: — I, Miracl^.f H. Purity of doctrine, re- 
echoed by the moral sense ; " If I had not come and 
spoken unto them, they had not had sin." HI. Prophe- 
cy ; " Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life : and they are they which testify of 
Me." " Had ye beUeved Moses, ye would have be- 
lieved Me : for he wrote of Me." No. I. perhaps 
• DiacourseB on Prophecy, i. ■)■ See lie passages just referred to. 
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might be called an appeal to the senses ; No. H. to the 
conscience ; No, III. to the imderstauding. No doabt, 
one . age will attach greater weight to one of these 
branches o'f evidence, another to another. Ko doubt, 
also the present generations of men, being to a certain 
extent familiarized with scientific marvels and having 
gained a considerable power over nature, would he im- 
pressed by miracles in a less lively way than men of 
former times, when the material laws which govern the 
universe had not been discovered. But is it wise, or is 
it reverent, to knock away any one of the fair columns-, 
on which the Lord Himself has rested the truth of His 
holy religion, on the pretext, that the superior enlighten- 
ment of the nineteenth contiiiy enables us to dispense 
with it ? The argument for Christianity being essen- 
tially cumulative, is it charitable to weak brethren 
(to take the lowest ground) to destroy its cumulative 
force i Yet this is realty what Dr. Temple's argument 
in the above passage goes to. 

Besides our Lord, (though in a scale far inferior to 
Him,) the Essayist enumerates certain other examples 
vouchsafed to the human creature when in a state of 
adolescence, Greece and Home, who were in the former 
period teachers of classes, (" giving us the fruits of 
their discipline,") now appear ae associates, and "give us 
the companionship of their bloom." The early Church 
was another associate, " an earnest, heavenly-minded 
friend, whose saintly aspect was a revelation in itself." 

As regards the placing Greece and Kome in the 
eame category with the early Church, (that is, with our 
Lord's immediate followers,) we find here another in- 
stance of that confusion of thought, by which the men- 
tal and social development of mankind — his arts, his 
leai'ning, his civilization — is made pai't of his religious 
progress. Dr. Temple writes an exquisite passage (the 
gem of his Essay, quite worthy of being preserved, in a 
commonplace-book) on the distinguishing excellence of 
classical literature, the freshness of its grace. We 
thank; him for a noble piece of writing ; but how is it 
ad rem ? What has the mere cultivation of taste (to 
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wMeh, of coTiree, classical literature has very largely 
contributed) to do with the very serious subject on 
which we are engaged, " God's education of the human 
race ? " That the claesies have contributed much to 
the civilization of man will not be denied. But are not 
civilization and the progress of the Church somewhat 
sharply distinguished in Scripture, which eurely is a 
sign that the two should be kept asunder as separate 
subjects of thought ? We commend to Dr. Temple's 
notice the pregnant fact, that in the earliest extant 
history of maniind it is stated that a^ts, both orna- 
mm,tal and usef-ul, (and arts are the great medium of 
eivilization,^ took their rise in the family of Cain. In 
the line of Seth we find none of this mental and social 
development. Is he not mixing up in his theoiy the 
mental and material progress of the world, with tlie 
spiritual progress of the Church, two things which God 
has kept carefully distinct ? 

As regards the early (i. e. the Apostolical) Church, 
he strives to make out (as his theory requires of him) 
that it presents to us example chiefly, to the exclusion 
of doctrine and precept. It has left ub, he says, little 
beyond examples. "The New T^tament is almost en- 
tirely occupied with two lives, the life of our Lord and 
the life of the early Church." As for the Epistles, they 
are only " the fniit of the current history." Doubtlces, 
all the books of the New Testament (and the same might 
be said of most of those of the Old) were written on spe- 
cial occasions,' but who will deny that principles both 
of docfrine and duty, which dUsentangle themselves 
from and rise very much above the occasion, are con- 
tinually being thrown out by the sacred writers ? "Who 
will deny that the mind of the Spirit, tiiough legislating 
primarily for the occasion, contemplates beforehand and 
provides for the future emergencies of the Church ? Is 
there no warning against fature error in the reproof of 
the Blesseji Virgin by our Lord ? or in His asseri^ion 
that " ho who heai's God's word, and keeps it, the same 
is His mother ? " or in His severe censure of St, Peter ? 
or ia St. Paul's withstanding St. Peter to the face 2 
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Great part of the Scriptures are no doubt narratives ; 
but the narrative is only the vehicle of doctrine and 
precept, which are always more readily received in a 
concrete than in the abstract form. No writing, how- 
ever elocLucnt' and ingenious, (and Dr. Temple's is 
both,) will ever successfully gloss ovei' the fact that 
the New Testament does contain the principles of all 
Ciiristian doctrine and duty ; nor would any one (el fii/ 
diffiv BiacftuXaTTav) ignore the usual definition of the 
Epistles as doctrinal books. 

We ndw come to the last stage of the Essayist's 
theory : — 

" The susceptibility of youth to the impression of society 
wears off at last. Tlie age of reflection begins. From the 
storehouse of his youthful experience the maa begins to draw 
the principles of his hfe. The spirit or conscience comes to full 
strength and assumes the throne intended for him in the soul. 
As an accredited juclge, invested with full powers, he sits in 
the tribunal of our inner kingdom, decides upon the past, and 
legislates upon the future, without appeal escept to himself. 
He decides not by what is beautiful, or noble, or soul-inspiring, 
but by what is right. Gradually he frames Ma code of laws, 
revising, adding, abrogating, as a wider and deeper experience 
gives him clearer light. He is the third great teacher and the 
last." — (p. 31.) 

In this last stage of his progress the individual 
learns, we are told, t>y " the growth of his inner 
powers and the accumulation of experience," by " re- 
nection," by " the mistakes both of himself and others," 
and by " contradiction." Though free from outward 
restraint, he is still under an internal law, " a voice 
which speaks within the conscience, and carries the 
understanding along with it." If his previous educa- 
tion have not given him the control over his will, he 
must acquire it by a self-imposed discipline, which 
with weak persons assumes the shape of a regular ex- 
ternal law. Then passing (as his wont is)|jfrom the 
moral to the intellectual, from the discipline of the will 
to that of the mind. Dr. Temple tells us that persons 
of mature age, who really think for themselves, are often 
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Obliged to put a temporary restraint on their intellects, 
and finding their speculations (specially if they turn 
on practical subjects) bewildering and iineatisfactory, 
" finally take refuge in a refusal to think any more on 
the particular questions." Some, on the other hand, 
are always forming theories on insufficient grounds, 
and are " aa little able to be content in having no judg- 
ment at all, aa those who accept judgments at eecond 
hand." Then, finally, even the matured intellect of 
the full-grown man does not altogether break with the 
associations of childhood :~ 

" lie can. give no better reason very often for mucli that he 
does every day of his life thaa that hia father did it before 
him ; and provided the custom is not a' bad one, the reason ia 
valid. And he likes to go to the same church. He likes to 
use t!ie same prayeirs. He likes to keep up the same festivities. 
There are limits to all this. But no man is quite free' from the 
iufiuence ; and it is in many cases, perhaps in most, an influence 
of the highest moral value." — {p. 39.) 

Analogous to this, we are then told, is the last stage 
in the education of the human race, so far as it lias yet 
gone. Since the Apostles' days, the Church has been 
left to herself to work out, J>y her natwral faculties, the 
principles of her own action. Her doctrines were 
evolved, partly by reflection on her past experience, 
and^hy formulanzing the thoughts embodied ia the 
record of the Church of the Apostles, partly by per- 
petual collision with every variety of opinion. (This 
corresponds to the growth of the individual's inner 
powers by " reflection," " contradiction," and " the 
mistakes both of himself and others.") But " before 
this process was completed, a flood of new and undis- 
ciplined races poured into Europe," and " necessitated 
a return to the dominion of outwai-d law." The papacy 
of the middle ages was " neither more nor less than the 
old schoolmaster (Judaism) come back to bring some 
new scholars to Christ." (This corresponds to the self- 
discipline which the grown man, who has imperfectly 
--" \ self-control, ia obliged to impose upon him- 
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self.) Then came tlie Eeformation, when the yoke of 
mediieval discipline was shaken off. Its great lesson 
w^ — not, as one would imagine, the power of God's 
pure Word over the human heart, and of tlje Bimplieity 
of primitive religion, but — the lesson of toleration. 
Men then began to see, and have ever since seen moi'e 
clearly, that " there are insoluble problems upon which' 
even revelation throws no light. "Tlie tendency of 
toleration is to modify the eaily dogmatism by suheti- 
tuting the spirit for the letter, and pi'actical religion for 
precise definitions of truth." (This corresponds to that 
state of mind of the individual in which, finding specu- 
lations bewildering and unsatiBfaetory, he refuses to 
think any more on the questions which trouble him, 
and contents himself with so much of truth as he finds 
necessary for his spiritual life.) Some definitions of 
truth, however, seem to be necessary, as a point with- 
out the world of religious opinion, from which the lever 
may bo applied to move the world. Accordingly, the 
post-Reformation Church looks for these definitions in 
-the volume of Holy Scripture. In this connexion we 
find the passage to which so much objection has been 
made. We will not trust ourselves to I'epresent its 
meaning in our own words. It runs Hius : — 

" In learning this new lesson, Christendom needed a firm 
fipot on which she might stand, and has found it in the Bible. 
Had the Bible been drawn up in precise statements of faith, or 
detailed precepts of conduct, we should have had no alternative 
but either permanent subjection to an outer law, or loss of the 
highest instrument of self-education. But the Bible, from its 
very form, is exactly adapted to our present want. It is a his- 
tory ; even the doctrinal points of it are cast in a historical 
form, and are best studied by considering them as records of 
the time at which they wore written, and as conveying to us 
the highest and greatest religious life at that time. Hence we 
use the Bible — some consciously, some unconsciously— not to 
override, but to evoke the voice of conscience. When con- 
science and the Bible appear to differ, the pioua Christian im- 
mediately concludes tha,t he has not really understood the Bible. 
Hence, too, while the interpretation of the Bible varies slightly 
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from age to age, it varies always in one direction. The school- 
men found purgatory in it. Later students found enough to 
condemn Galileo. Not long ago it would have been, held to 
condemn geology, and there are still many who so interpret it. 
The ctirrent is all one way — it evidently pomts to the identifi- 
cation of the Bible -with the voice of conscience. The Bible, in 
fact, is hindered by its form from exercising a despotism over 
the human spirit ; if it could do that, it woidd become an outer 
law at once ; but its form is so admirably adapted to our need, 
that it wins from us all the revereuce of a supreme authority, 
and yet imposes on us no yoke of subjection. This it does by 
virtue of the principle of private judgment, which puts con- 
science between us and the Bible, making conscience the su- 
preme interpreter, whom it may be a duty to enlighten, but 
whom it can never be a duty to disobey." — (pp. 44, 45.) 

The advance of toleration, however, is not entirely 
progressive. It is apt to be retarded by a strong in- 
clination, in all Protestant countries, to " go back, in 
every detail of life, to the practices of early times," 
(This corresponds to the love which grown people often 
manifest for the customs and associations of their home, 
— a feeling of great moral value, though accompanied 
perhaps with something of narrowness.) Still toleration 
is progressing in the main, (though, like the tide, it has 
refluent waves,) and gains gradually upon the mind of 
the race. Then our author (somewhat inconseeutively 
it appears to us) springs from toleration to the sub- 
ject of Biblical interpretation. That interpretation, he 
thinks, we must expect to be greatly modified, ifor 
need we fear such modification. We should welcome 
all discoveries which really throw light on the Scrip- 
ture, however rudely they may jar with preconceived 
notions. This is the age of thought : " clear thought is 
valuable above everything else, excepting only godli- 
ness ; " and to exert it upon Scripture and elicit origi- 
nal results is the great task and vocation of the age. 
That we should address ourselves to the task candidly 
and fearlessly, is the practical exhortation with which 
the Essay is wound up. 

Dr. Temple appears to mean by toleration some- 
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tiling distinct from what eommonly goes by the name. 
Most people would define toleration as the allowing to 
others the free exercise of their religion. Dr. Temple 
seems to identify it, as far as we can catch the thread 
of his argument, with a free interpretation of doctrines 
mid articles of faith. The two things, however, by 
no means go together. If we might admit that at the 
Keformation, toleration, in the ordinary and populai- 
sense, first dawned as an idea upon the mind of the 
Chnreh, (which yet a person thinking of Servetus and 
-Joan Bocher might be disposed to donbt,) swreh) the 
Reform-ation had no concei/Dable sympathies with laxity 
or mdefiniteness of doctrine. Only let a person read 
the elaborate Confe^ions of Faith of the Protestant 
Ohnrehes, and we are persuaded he will come to the 
conclusion that sharp and austere definition of doctrine 
(and not the reverse) was the genius of the Reforma- 
tion. Indeed, the second article of t]ie Solemn League 
and Covenant * alone is enough by itself to raise a 
qu^tion how far, iii any sense of the word., toleration 
made its appearance with the Reformation. Our 
modem latitudinarians (we do not mean to include Dr. 
Temple under this d(^ignation, though we are com- 
pelled to apply it to some of his coadjutors) wish to 
extract from the carcase of religion the hard skeleton 
of definite doctrine, (upon which the whole structure is 
built,) and to leave only the pliable and soft parts, 
(" practical rehgion," " the spirit instead of the letter,") 
which are constantly in a transition state, like the flesh 
and blood of the animal frame. But they will not find 
among the Reformers, cither English or foreign, any 
sympathies with such a design. The post-Reformation 

* " That we shall in like [iirnmer, without respect of persona, endeaTOUr 
the estirpation of popery, prelacj, (that is, church-goverDment by arch- 
bishops, bishops, tbeir chBDcellois, tmil commissaries, deana, deans and 
dusters, ar^deacons, and all other eccleaastical officers depending on that 
hierarchy,) sapersliUoa, heresy, Bcbism, profaneness, and whatsoever shnll 
be found to be contrary to sound doctrine, and the power of godliness, lest 
we partake in other men's sins, and thereby be in danger to recdve of 
their plagues ; and that the Lord may be one, and His name one, in the 
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ereeda are generally quite as hard in outline as the 
Atiianasian. And we may confidently assert that the 
^Reformers were right in huilding their syBteme on the 
framewort of creeds. Without such framework, re- 
ligion is apt to coUapee and coiTupt, as a body of flesh 
from which the bones should he withdrawn. 

We have been accustomed to think that the Chris- 
tian is under the twofold guidance of the Spirit and 
Word of God, — distinguished and yet combined in that 
admirable collect for St. John's Day :— " Merciful Loi'd, 
we beseech Thee to cast Thy bright beams of light " 
(the Spirit) " upon Thy Church, that it being enlight- 
ened by the docti'ine of" (the Word) "Thy blessed 
Apostle and EvangeHst St. John, may so walk in the 
light of Thy truth, that it may at length attain to the 
light of everlasting light ; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord." But in the education of the individual, the 
learner being emancipated from all restraints when he 
lias reached mature age, it did not suit Dr. Temple's 
theorf to notice these external guides ; his " colossal 
man must be left to guide himself when he comes to 
years of discretion. Accordingly, in the last section of. 
the Essay, the guidance of the Holy Spirit is entirely 
ignored, as far as explicit statement goes ; and were it 
not for the capital letter in the sentence, " The human 
race was left to itself, to be guided by the teaching of 
the Spirit within," and for the slight intimation, 
*' Whatever, assistanoe the Church is to receive in 
working out her own principles of action, is to be 
through her natural faculties, and not in spite of them," 
we might say of the author what the Ephesian dis- 
ciples, who had received only John's baptism, said of 
themselves, " He hath not so much as heard whether 
there he any Holy Ghost." 

Dr. Temple, no doubt, will say that in virtue of His 
indwelling in the faithful, he regards the Spirit of God 
as identified with the spirit of man. But we cannot 
help thinking tliat a far more explicit recognition of the 
Holy Spirit's personality, and a far more constant refer- 
ence to His agency, might have been made without the 
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smallest interference with the plan of the Essay ; nor, 
indeed, can we think that the ofRce of the blessed Com- 
forter is at all exhausted, or even' adequately repre- 
sented, hy saying that the Church is now to guide her- 
self, not "by external rule, but hy the application of 
principles to the varying exigencies of her position. 

The guidance of the "Word, however, being more 
extrinsic than that of the Holy Spirit, some attempt 
must be made to surmount the obstacles which it 
seems to throw in the way of the theorjr. And the 
attempt is made iu the passage quoted at length above. 
We find it exceedingly hard to trace the exact con- 
nexion of thought between the sentences of which this 
passage is composed. We av^pose it to be something 
of this kind ; — " The Bible is mdeed external to the 
mind of man ; but then it is very elastic, and, as the 
history of its interpretation shews, accommodates itself 
very readily to the mind of man. So that the Bible 
promises at some future, but not distant, time, to 
resolve into enlightened reason, and leave the spirit of 
man the sole arbiter of its own duties." We think Dr. 
Temple is here confounding the conscience of man with 
his understanding, and the preceptive character of the 
Bible with its aspect as a history of certain miraculous 
events. Had he confined his remarks to the preceptive 
part of the New Testament, every one would of course 
admit that it is a book of principles rather than rules, 
and that the adjustment of those principles is left to the 
individual conscience, under the direction of the Holy 
Spirit of God. It is also most true (and most impor- 
tant truth) that this guidance of the Holy Spirit is in 
the New Testament itself thrown very much more into 
the foreground than any written document ; that, under 
the present economy, it is " the anointing from the 
Holy One which teacheth all things," and " the law of 
the Spirit of life " (not a law graven on tables) which 
presides in the human spirit. Had Dr. Temple said 
this, he would have said what not only does not admit 
of dispute, but also what appears to us to suit his argu- 
ment quite as well as the gravely questionable things 
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which he has eaid. But, as the paragraph stands, he 
has mixed up the record of miracvltms facts in Scrip- 
ture, which are in the spmre of mmCs und:eTstcmding,'* 
(not in that of conscience,) with its precepts, which are 
in the sphere of his conscience and not of his under- 
standing ; therehy producing a sad confusion of 
thought. He alludes to certain narratives of Scripture 
which, in consequence of modern discoveriea in natural 
science, are now understood in a manner different from 
that in which people once accepted them. This is a 
matter for the understanding, surely, and not at all in 
the sphere of the conscience. Eesearches into nature 
shew that the miracle in Joshua and the Mosaic cos- 
mogony have been misunderatoodj and that we must 
correct our apprehensions of the meaning of these pas- 
sages. Well, what then? Argal, says Dr. Temple, 
" The current is all one way, — it evidently points to 
the identification of the Bible with the voice of eon- 
We confess we cannot catch the connexion 
. 1 the premises and the conclusion. We should 
have drawn the conclusion somewhat in this fashion : — 
" The current is ail one way, — it evidently points to a 
general recognition of the truth that the interpretation 
of Scripture is one thing, and the true sense another." 
If there be any connexion between the premises and the 
conclusion, we avow ourselves unable to trace it, except 
in this most offensive form, (which we believe Dr. Tem- 
ple would repudiate as earnestly as ourselves) : — " Geo- 
logical and astronomical discoveries have proved the 
Bible wrong on points of natural philosOTby. It does 
not much matter, however ; for the true Word of God 
is not co-extensive with the Bible, but only contained 
iu it ; that portion only of the Bible is the true Word 
which is recognised by the moral sense or verifying 
faculty. So that the current is alt one way, — we are 
gradually knocking away from the. framework of our 

* We have eaid above (p. 42) that miraules may be called " an appeal 
to the sETtsea." Bat of course the underatauding must operate upon the 
noticea of the senses, ia order that the evidence derived icara a miracle 
may be appreciated. 
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belief those portions of the Bible ■whicli the conscience 
cannot assimilate ; histories we may doubt or give up, 
only retaining their moral ; much more may we give 
up cosmogonies ; the only residuum we need leave is 
that portion of the sacred volume to whicb om' verify- 
ing faculty eaitli ' Yea ; ' so that at length the Bible 
resolves itself into the voice of conscience/' This gives 
the passage in question a certain logical sequence, and 
also a melancholy coherence with the avowed senti- 
ments of other Essayists. If I>r. Temple meant this, 
why did he not say it explicitly ? But we will not Re- 
lieve he did mean it. Of the two alternatives open to 
him, illogical writing and the reduction of God's Word 
to the square measure of man's conscience, we joyfully 
accept for him Hie formei-. And we take his Essay as 
a solemn warning of the dreadfully unsafe statements 
into which a very good and very ahle man may be 
driven, who will ride an ingenious and plausible analogy 
to death, even when at every turn it breaks down 
under him afresh. 

We turn, with something of a sense of relief, to 
notice Lessing's treatise on the " Education of the Hu- 
man Kaee," which, perhaps, may have suggested Dr. 
Temple's. If so, we think that the original conception 
of I^ssing (although parts of it are'iar more extrava- 
gant than anytliing to be found in the iirst Essay) has 
materially suffered in clearness and power from Dr. 
Temple's method of treatment. Our readers shall judge. 
The German author begins with this fundamental state- 
ment : — 

" That -whicli education is to the individual, revelation is to 
the race. 

"Education is revelation coming to the individual man; 
and revelation is education which has come, and is yet coming, 
to the human race."' — -(Sects. 1, 2.) 

Revelation, it will be observed, and revelation exclu- 
sively, is, according1;o lessing, the educator of the race. 
He does not, with Dr. Temple assign a class to Greece, 
and a class to Kome, and a class to Asia, recognising 
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them as teachers, and thus putting them on a level with 
revelation. He supposes, indeed, that when " in cap- 
tivity under the wise Persians," the doctrine of the 
Mosaic Law respecting the unity and spirituahty of 
God, and its hints and allusions in regard to the doc- 
trine of immortality, were developed in Ihe conscious- 
ness of the Jews by their contact with the Gentilo 
mind. Bat he knows nothing of any educator save 
Ood in revelation, nor of any other persons as educated 
hy Him, save the people of His covenant. The other 
nations of the eartli, he thinks, were left without edu- 
cation hy the "Universal Father, in eonaequSnce of 
which, — 

" the most part had temafnecl fai behind the choaen people. 
Only a few had got before them. And this, too, takes place 
with, children who are allowed to grow up left to tliemselves ; 
many remain quite raw ; some educate themaelvoa even to an 
astonishing degree. 

"But as these more forttmate few prove nothing against 
the use and the necessity of education, bo the few heathea na- 
tions, who even appear to have made a start in the knowledge 
of God before the chosen people, prove nothing against a rev 
elation. The child of education begins with slow yet sure foot- 
steps ; it is late in overtaking many a more happily organized 
child of nature ; but it does overtake it ; and thenceforth can 
.never be distanced by it again." — (Sect, 21.) 

So far we think the German has the advantage of 
the Englishman, inasmuch as ho gives revelation a far 
more exclusive prerogative. 

At the outset of Lcssing's Easay_ he makes the fol- 
lowing startling assertion, of which, if we cannot agree 
with it in its present form, wo .may at all events say 
that wo wish all the assertions of onr seven Essayists 
were as explicit, and presented as clear an outhnc to 
the understanding : — 

" Education gives to man nothing "*hich he might not educe 
out of himself; it ^ves him that wliich he might educe. out of 
himseltj only quicker and more easily. Is the same way, too, 

REVELATION GIVES NOTHING TO THE HUMAN SPECIES WHICH 
THE HUMAN REASON LEFT TO ITSELF MIGHT NOT ATTAIN; ONLY 
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IT HAS OITE;t, and still gives to it, the most IlIPOliTAIfT 
OF THESE THINGS BAEI.IER." (SeCt. 4.) 

It immediately rises to tbe miad of the reader tbat 
there are doctrines of revelation (such as tliose of the 
Atonement and the Trinity) which never could be at- 
tained by thenuman reason, and are plainly altogether 
out of its reach. The German theologian is prepared 
for thie, and carries his theory through with a Doldness 
■wbichj at all events, is perfectly consistent. He thinks 
the doctrines of the Atonement and the Trinity may he 
idtimatdy reached hy the human reason ; and he be- 
lieves the great end of God's training of the human race 
to be the recognition by reason of aU the truths of reve- 
lation. But he shall speak for himself: — 

" Aa we by this time can ^spense with the Old Testament, 
in reference to the doctrine of the unity of Grod, and as we are 
by degrees beginning also to be leas dependent on the New 
Testament, in reference to the immortality of the soul : might 
there not in this book also be other truths of the same sort pre- 
figured, mirrored aa it were, which we are to marvel at, as rev- 
elationa, exactly so long as until the time shall come when rea- 
son shall have learned to educe them out of its other demon- 
strated truths, and bind them up with them ? 

" For instance, the doctriae of the Trinity, How if this 
doctrine should at last, after endless errors fight and left, only 
bring men on the road to recognise that God cannot possibly 
be One in the sense in which finite things are one, that even 
His unity must be a transcendental unity, which does not ex- 
clude a sort of plurality ? Must not God at least have the 
most perfect conception of Himself i. e. a conception in which 
is found everything which is in Him ? But would everything 
be found in it which is in Him, if a mere conception, a mere 
possibihty, were found even of liia necessary reality, as well as 
of His other qualities ? This possibihty exhausts the being of 
His other qualities. Does it that of His necessary reality? I 
think not. Consequently, God can either have no perfect con- 
ception of Himself at all, or this perfect conception is just as 
necessarily real (i. e. actually existent) as He Himself is. Cer- 
tmnly the image of myself in the mirror is nothing; but an empty 
representation of me, because it only has that of me upon the 
eurfece of which beams of light fall. But now if this image 
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had everything, everything without exception, which I have 
myself woulii it then still be a mere empty representation, or 
not rather a true reduplication of myself? When I believe 
that I recognise in God a, similar reduplication, I perhaps do 
not so much err; as that my language ia insufficient for my 
ideas ; and so much at least remains forever incontrovertible, 
that they who wish to make the idea thereof poptJar for com- 
prehension, could scarcely have expressed themselves more in- 
telligibly and suitably than by giving the name of a Son 
through ■whom God testifies of Himself from eternity. 

" And the doctrine of Original Sin. How, if at last, every- 
thing were to convince us, that man standing on the highest 
and lowest step of his humanity, is not so entirely master of his 
actions as to be able to obey moral laws? 

"And the doctrine of the Son's satisfaction. How, if at 
last, all compelled us to assume that God,' in spite of that orig- 
inal incapacity of man, chose rather to give him moral laws, 
and forgive him all transgre^ions in consideration of His Son, 
i. e. in consideration of the self-esistent total of ail His own 
perfections, compared with which, and in which, all imperfec- 
tions of the individual disappear, than, not to give him those 
laws, and then to exclude him from all moral blessedness, which 
cannot be conceived of without moral laws." — (Sects, 12 — 75.) 

How far this .attempt at an explanation of them 
really clears up the doctrines in question, or even mod- 
ifies tlieir difficulty to the miud, we leave to metaphy- 
sicians to determine. To ourselves, it seems to let in 
60 little light on these abstruse subjects, that we nrnch 
prefer to fall back upon " what is written," that is, 
upon the divine authority ; and wo cannot but think 
that, in respect of such profound verities, our blessed 
Lord encourages us to do so, when in answer to one 
who asked in reference to the doctrine of regeneration, 
"How can these things be?" He replied, "Yerily, 
verily, I say unto thee,' We speak that we do know, 
and testify that we have seen ; and ye receive not our 
witness. If I have told you earthly things, and ye 
believe not, how shall ye believe, if I tell you of heav- 
enly things? And no man hath ascended up to heaven, 
but He that came down from heaven, even the Son of 
man which is in heaven," At all events, it mufit strike 
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every reader of Lessing's treatise as an objection to Jii® 
theory, that if no further advanced towards that end 
tiian it ia at present, the human reason -will take an 
enormous time m fully recognismg these abstrnse truths- 
of revelation. This objection is anticipated by the 
writer, and is disposed of, unless we imsnnderstand 
him, by the very extraordinary hypothesis that each 
individual may perhaps live more than once upon the 
earth, and eome back a^ain to acg^uire new light on 
divine truth by a fresh pilgrimage m a more advanced 
stage of thought. But^ again, we would not.have the 
reader trust our own representation of the meaning : — 

" Go tliine inscrutable way, Eternal Providence I Only let 
me not despair in Thee because of thia inscrutableness. Let 
me not despair in Thee, even if Thy steps appear to mc to be go- 
ing hack. It is- not true that the shortest line is always straight. 

"Thou hast <m Thine eternal way so much to carry on to- 
gether, so much to do I so many side steps to take ! And 
what if it were as good as proved that the vast slow wheel, 
which brings mankind nearer to this perfection, is only put in 
motion by smaller, swifter Wheels, each of winch contributes its. 
own individual unit thereto ? 

" It is so I The very same way by which the race reaches 
its perfection, must every individual man — one sooner, another 
later — have travelled over. Have travelled over in one and 
the same life ? Can he have been, in one and the self-same 
life, a sensual Jew and a spiritual Christian ? Can he in the 
selfsame life have overtaken both ? 

" Surely not that ! ^t why should not every individual 
man have existed more than once upon this world f 

" la this hypothesis so laughable merely because it is the 
oldest ? Because the human understanding, before the sophis- 
tries o£ the Schools had dissipated and debilitated it, lighted 
upon it at once ? 

" Why may "not even I have already performed those steps 
of my perfecting which merely temporal penalties and rewards 
can bring man to ? 

" And, once more, why not all those steps, to perforin 
which the views of eternal rewards so powerfully assist us? 

" Why should I not como back as often as I am capable 
of acquiring fresh knowledge, firesh expertness? Do I bring 
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away SO much from once, that there is nothing to repay the 
trouble of coming back ? 

" Is this a reason agMnst it ? Or, because I forget that I 
have been here already ? Happy is it for me that I do forget. 
The recollection of my former condition woiild permit me to 
make only a had use of the present. And that which even I 
must forget now, is that necessarily forgotten forever 1 

" Or is it a reason against the hypothesis that so much, time 
would have been lost to me ? Lost ? — And how much then 
should I miss? — Is not a whole eternity miue?" — (Sects. 91 
—100.) 

Do these extravagances — -tliia revival of the doe- 
trine of Pythagoras in the nineteenth century of the 
Chriatian era^--spring (as wc beheve many modern 
errors in theology do) from a morbid hankering after 
the novel and mc startling ? "Why could not Leasing 
have been content to say that thefim revelation of these 
suhjeota to the human reason is j>robcM'i/ reserved for a 
future state of existence f To be sure, this has been 
eaid a thousand times before in sermons and religious 
boots. But because it is a very old idea, is it there- 
fore a false one ? For our own part, we do not feel sure 
that Leasing's theory, apart from its absurd extrava- 
gances, is fundamentally wrong. We should be quite 
prepared to accept it, if only he would not disfigure it 
by insisting that the reason of man may become com- 
petent in this condition of ea^istenoe to recognise all the 
truths of revelation. "VPhy should we doubt that it 
will recognise these truths i/iv that other land beyond 
the grave? That the Atonement was necessary in the 
nature of things, andnot a mere arbitrary arrangement 
of the divine will ; that the divine nature necessarily 
embraces a tri-personality, just as the human nature 
necessarily involves a body, soul, and spirit, few think- 
ing persons will be disposed to deny. But whether we 
can see into the necessity for tlie Atonement, or into the 
essential constitution of the divine nature, while we are 
in the body, we take the liberty (notwithstanding all 
metaphysical explanations) to doubt. Humours hang 
about our reason, and a cloudy atmosphere, which in- 
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and refracts the rays of divine truth. Bnt we 
entirely believe that a better condition of the intellect 
' in store for ub, when we shall eee no longer " in a 
mirror enigmatically," but face to face, and know no 
Lgcr partially, but " aa we are known." 

We have only to add, that Lesaing's essay, widi all 
its wild fancies, will well repay tlie perusal of tJiought- 
ful persona, and that aide by aide with theoriea fla- 
grantly unsound, the author throws out hints well 
worthy of being preaerved and digeated. This we sus- 
pect (from our very narrow acquaintance with it) to be 
the geniua of German theology, — three or four dia- 
monds in a heap of rabbiah, several beautiful and valu- 
able thoughts lyhig hid in a mass of writing and a tan- 
gle of taDc. Of me latter fault, however, the little 
treatise of Leasing now before us is certainly not guilty. 
It ia (even severely) terse, and may. he read through m 
a quarter of an hour. 

We have noticed it here not only for its intrinsic 
interest, but because we think Dr. Temple's mind must, 
in the composition of bis Essay, have travelled along a 
eimilar line of thought. And we much regret that lie 
has confounded with this a line of thought which ap- 
pears to us distinct — that of the merely intellectual 
progress of the human ^eciea, thus producing an en- 
tanglement between the Church and the world, between 
the advance of civilization and the development of re- 
ligious truth, which exceedingly perplexes those who 
desire to follow his argunient. 

In conclusion, may the writer of these pages be 
allowed to express the hope that the eontroveray which 
the aeven Easays have roused, will be conducted by 
those opposed to them not only calmly and temperately, 
but with a candid acknowledgment of those truths 
after which the Easayista are groping, and with which 
their very serious errors are weignted ? Mere denials 
and protests do little or nothing ; we must seek to dis- 
entangle the truth which they are misrepresenting, and 
to set it forth, if possible, free of their perversions. 

We do not fear the storm with all its bluster, even 
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tliougli it seema that some of tlto fandamental articlea 
of faith, nay, the principle of theism itself, is perilled. 
Persuaded as we are that our own Chureh is the pal- 
ladium both of Scripture truth, and Apostolic order, 
we believe that the special providence ot God watches 
over her, and that Christ Himself is in the tempest- 
tossed bark. He can and will overrule this mass of 
error and contradiction for good. Indeed, may it not 
be said that, except through the antagonism of oppos- 
ing error, tinith can never be thoroughly appreciated or 
developed in its full proportions in the human mind ? 
Truth learned by rote, as children learn the Catechism, 
is not appreciated, nor even understood. But truth, 
which has been beset round about by heresies, and per- 
plexed hy grave questionings, and which at length has 
emerged, with its ground cleared and its limits well 
defined, this becomes a valuable acquisition, in which 
the mind may take a just and intelligent delight. 

Only let us never for a moment drop the clue to all 
religious truth which the "Word of God lends to us. 
Holding fast to it, we shall find our way with safety 
and ease through every labyrinth, however dark and 
intricate, and shall emerge into that sunlight of " clear 
thought " on subjects of religion, which Dr. Temple 
tells us is " valuable above all things, excepting only 
godliness." 
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It will scarcely be denied by any man of pure and 
elevated mind, that the highest object to which our 
faculties can be directed, is the attainment of religious 
truth. Our natural longings after immortality, our in- 
stinctive apprehensions of the myBteriou& presence of 
Him in whom we live, and move, and have our being, 
unite to persuade us tliat all questions are of inferior 
moment to the great question, whether He has made 
any revelation of Himself by which we may be guided 
in our seai-ch after this truth ; and if we are convinced 
that He has not left Himself witliout witness in the 
world, then the true interpretation of that revelation 
must be, to every pure . mind and holy spirit, the 
greatest problem on which his energies can be em- 
ployed. I tliink, however, that it will also be gen- 
erally conceded, that these questions in the present day 
are almost limited to the enquiry into the evidence for 
the truth of the Bible, and the true principles on which 
it ought to be interpreted. If that book is not derived 
from direct revelation, no other source of revelation 
will create much diacusaion among the men of our 
own age and nation. Of these two great, questions, — 
the truth of the Bible and its interpretation, — it is 
difficult to say which is the most important. The 
enquiry into the truth of the document is prior indeed 
in order, but when once fairly decided in the mind, its 
■wcffk ie done ; while the interpretation of the word 
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that has been revealed will give a deepening interest to 
our studies to- the end of life, Nay, the very means 
employed in the investigation of the true meaning of 
Scripture hy those who have had any success in inter- 
preting it, is worthy the attention of all who believe in 
itfi divine origin. It is, therefore, always a source of 
gratification to learn any particulars concerning the 
lives of men who have devoted themselves entirely to 
the study of Scripture, or have attained to distinction 
by writings connected with sacred studies. 

The late Baron Bunsen may be said to have been 
a person of this class. He has written many works 
connected with sacred literature, and his name Las so 
long been before the pabldc, that a general interest is 
felt among those, who have not had leisure or an op- 
portunity to study deeply the subjects to which hia 
attention has been, directed, to know something definite 
about the value of his researches and the results to 
which he has attained. The expectations of this portion 
of the public must have been highly raised, when they 
learned that Dr. "Wilhams had undertaken the very 
task which they desired to see performed. He is a 
man of reputation as a scholar, who obtained high aca- 
demical distinctions, and is in a position of eminence 
as Vice-Principal of a College for the Education of the 
Clergy. These circumstances would seem to offer a 
sufficient guai'antee to his readers that the information 
he would present to them would be of the most, trust- 
worthy character, and that matters of such deep and 
overwhelming importance, as the truth and the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, would be treated in a manner 
suitable to their great value and dignity. But they 
who opened this Essay with snch expectations would 
soon be inclined to close it with feelings of sorrow and 
disappointment. They could not fail, however shght 
their acquaintance might be with the subject, to per- 
ceive that the tone in which these great questions are 
treated is, for the most part, that of one who plays with 
them as if they were subjects for the exercise of inge- 
nuity, rather than, questions on which it is of vital im- 
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portance to us to hold truth rather than error. They 
would find that Baron Bunaen receives almost as high 
a njeed of praise for missing what his reviewer believes 
to be the true explanation of Scripture as for discover- 
ing it, and that although Dr. "WillianiB vaunts the great- 
ness of the Baron's exploits in sacred literature, he very 
carefully abstains from committing himself in general to 
the conclusions of this great authority. Indeed, the 
JEssay is so written, that while Dr. williama would 
persuade hia readers that Baron Bunsen is immeasur- 
ably superior to those English divines who maintain 
oH-fashioned opinions on Scripture truth and prophecy, 
he generally expresses himself in such a manner that 
he cannot be charged with holding tho opinions he re- 
ports. As an instance of this mode of wnting, we may 
cite the passage where Bunsen's opinion on the anti- 
quity of the human race is reported. It is said in p. 
bi that 

" He could not have vindicated the unity of mankind if he 
had not asked for a vast extension of time, whether his petition 
for twentj thousand years he granted or not," 

Now certainly it is a matter of deep importance in 
regard to the foundations of our faith, whether the 
Bible is to be esteemed a trustworthy history even in 
its chronology ; and it is, to say the least, surprising 
to see it treated as a matter of mdifference, whether it 
is wholly wrong in its account of the origin of man or 
not.* ' But this is the manner in which great questions 
appear to be treated in this Essay ; and in the present 
instance it will be observed that while the twenty thou- 
sand years are rather unceremoniously disposed of, 
Baron Bunsen alone is left responsible even for the 
" large extension of time." If Dr. Williams were 
charged on the strength of this passage with maintain- 
ing that the Hebrew text of the Bible contains a man- 
ifestly false account of the origin of man, he might re- 

* It maj easily be shewa tliat tbe Bible cbronolc^ is scarcely-elastic 
at all. For a proof of this assertion it will be sufficient to refer m Clin- 
ton's Scnpture Chronology in the third volume of his ^oMi Bdlemci, 
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ply that he has only aseertod that Bunsen eoTild not 
matntaia the unity of mankind on this hypothesis. He 
might say that with Bunsen's standing point this was 
impossible, but that he has not asserted that it cannot 
be maintained at ail. Indeed, after sketching out some 
HTgnmentB in favour of this view of Baron Buneen, 
through rather more tlian a page, he ends with the 
favourite refuge of reviewers in distress, who are de- 
sirous to praise, but not inclined to follow the author 
they are reviewing, by assuring us that " hia theories 
are at least suggestive" The real question which we 
desire to investigate is this — are they true ? And when 
an author is put forth as a great luminary to the world, 
it may be interesting to speculative students to know 
that his theories are suggestive, but to the great mass 
of readers the real question must he their truth or 
falsehood I In the same maimer ,we find the highest 
praise bestowed on Bunsen for his masterly exposition 
of a prophecy, where the reviewer declines to follow 
his explanation.* Again, Bunsen has exerted all hia 
ingenuity to persuade us that the latter portion of the 
prophecies of Isaiah were written by Baruch, and his 
reviewer, in praising the ingenuity of his arguments, 
assureS*u8 that " most readers of the argument for the 
identity wUl feel inclined to assent ; but he tabes 
care to assure us that the argument does not convince 
Mm, for he adds immediately, — 

" But a doubt may occur, whether many an unnamecl dis- 
ciple of the prophetic school may not have humt with kindred 
zeal, and used diction not pecuhar to any one ; while such a 
doubt may he strengthened by the confidence with which our 
critic ascribes a recasting of Job, and of parts of other books, to 
the same favorite Baruch." — (p. 75.) 

The fact is, that the rashness of Baron Bunsen, in 
hazarding conjectures as to the authorship of the books 
of Scripture, has found little favour with the better 
class even of rationalist divines in Germany ; and his 
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English reviewer, thougli he immediately hazards a 
■conjectare far more ra3i, has given vts a quiet hint 
that the German author has put more upon Baruch 
than his evidence will warrant. It certainly surprises 
one — and if the subject were less sacred it would 
amuse a reader not a little — to see with what per- 
tinacity Bunsen is exhibited as a great discoverer and 
an admirable guide, not for leadmg us to tmth, but 
for his ingenuity in dressing up en'or so as almost to per- 
suade men to accept it for truth. We can only remark 
that, however strange it may appear to us, this seems to 
be the way of Dr. Williams. Every writer has his own 
way, and this appears to be his way. We who differ 
from him toto ctelo, can have no omection to his re- 
moving with one hand the praise he has just bestowed 
with the other, except that it rather appears likely to 
mislead the ignorant. , They will remember tlie praise, 
and forget the dissent, which is so delicately hinted. 
To those who are able to read Bunsen in his own lan- 
guage, or are well acquainted with the subjects he dis- 
cusses, such observations are quite superfluous. But 
it is clear tliat although there is a certain parade of 
learning in this Essay, it cannot be intended for learned 
readers, or if it bo intended for them, the author^s very 
slenderly acquainted with that which men of learning 
would require. He can scarcely imagine that any 
persons capable of invcsti^ting the reading and the 
proper trandation of a difficult passage in Bcripture, 
can do anything but smile when he pronounces an 
opinion upon it ex catAedrd, and ventures to attribute 
improper motives to those who take a diifercnt view. 
They will naturally ask how he has acquired a 'right 
to pronounce so peremptorily on questions which the 
greatest Hebrew philologers have considered to in- 
volve very great difficulties. It is therefore to be pre- 
sumed, from this and other reasons, that Dr. "Williams 
intends rather to dazzle the minds of those who ai-e 
called ' general readers,' than to address his observa- 
tions to those who are capable of discussing these 
questions. An opinion somewhat similar to this is ex- 
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pressed in a very learned periodical, of which the first 
iiumber has juat appeared, in a German review of the 
^' Essays and Reviews," * where we find in p. 173 the 
following observation : — 

" For all ifrha know Bunsen's ' Biblical Eesearcies,' Dr, 
Williams says notliing new ; and those who do jiot coincide 
with Biuisen's notions on certain prophetical portions of Isaiah, 
will stiE leaa be likely to be converted to them by th6 reasons 
alleged by his reviewer. If tbey [these authors] had taJcen into 
consideration the history of the Jews, and the "history of Jew- 
ish interpretation of Scrlpttire, they would have seen clearly 
why Saadias Gaon and the Eabbia who. follow him — from 
whom certain men of our own day, and among them Dr. Wil- 
liams, derive their dogmatic views — gave up on fa/ptT the orig- 
inal interpretation of the 53rd chapter of Isaiah," 

The writer then proceeds to adduce other instances 
of a class of criticism, which could have no weight 
with persons who are acquainted with the Bible in the 
original. 

It is clear that the writer views, as I do, the Essay 
of Dr. Williams as addressed rather adj piwulum than 
ad elerum; and it is on this account that I deplore the 
tone in which it is written. If Dr. Williaras believes 
that it is for the interest of man, and likely to promote 
the advancement of rehgious truth, that the everlasting 
contests which have been carried on in Germany about 
the genuineness of the Scriptures and the truth of their 
main facts should be imported into our English liter- 
ature, and occupy a large share of our attention, he 
has a right to introduce them to any extent he may 
desire, by writings addressed to those who are capable 
of investigating the questions thns brought forward : 
the fair discussion of Scripture difficulties wiU not en- 
danger the cause of truth, and we, who believe that the 
truth is with those who are opposed to Dr. Williams, 

" Deutsche Viertiljahrsehrifl fur MngUsek--Theoloj)isclie For^ehuna 
■und Kritik ; h^rausgegeben bob X>r. M, Meidenheim, (in London). No, I. 
March 31, 1861. This is a critical Journal and review printed at Leipzig, 
and published at Gotha, bj Perthes, but couducled bj GenuaDB livhig in 
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cannot fear the fullest discuBsion of Seripture questions : 
but if any man addresses 'to those who hare neither the 
leisure, iior always the acquirements, necessary to the 
prosecution of sijch enquiries, tlie most peremptory de- 
cisions on questions which have exercised the greatest 
philologers, and accompanies them with gross insinua- 
tions against those who differ from him ; if he repre- 
sents the state of opinion in Germany, and the course 
of prophetic exegesis in general, with the -utmost nn- 
faimess, and attempts by such representations to bias 
the opinions of Iiis readers, we may fear that he is 
likely to cause many, who are but slightly acquainted 
with these subjects, to make shipwreck of their faith. 
This is the mily ground of fear. "We have no fear that 
the trutli of Scripture, which has borne for more than a 
thousand years the battle and the strife of man, will 
succumb finder a pnny attack like this. It baa sur- 
vived the assaults of Celsus and Porphyry, of Bayle 
and Voltaire, of Gibbon and Hume, and it is not very- 
likely that it will fall by the hands of Bunsen and Dr. 
Williams. It is the unfair representations, the partial 
and the one-sided views of this Essay, announced «» 
cathedrd, and coupled with contemptuous insinuations 
against those who hold the ancient opinions, which 
render it worth while to spend a moment in answering 
it. They may deceive the unlearned and the super- 
ficial, but there is really nothing in the Essay itself 
which adds a new argument to the old conditions of 
the great problem, or would give the smallest uneasi- 
ness to those who really know the history of Scripture 
criticism in Germany and England, These accusations 
may appeal- to be expressed in strong language, but if 
they can be substantiated they will shew that, however 
learned Dr, "Williams may be, however capable of 
writing a trustworthy treatise on Scripture, the Essay 
he has ventured to publish iu this volume is worthless 
as a guide to truth, and altogether unworthy of his 
reputation and his position. It is a very legitimate 
subject of enquiry to ascertain generally, whether the 
representations of this Essay, or Review, are trust- 
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worthy or not, and to that enquiry I now propose to 
devote my attention. 

It des^a with vast questions and it ahounds in very 
strong assertions concerning them, and in tlie most 
peremptory decisions about matters of vital import- 
ance as to Scripture truth and Scripture interpretation. 
The question before us is — ^What is the value of these 
assertions and decisions ? Before we enter on the great 
point, — the truth of Scripture and the trae method of 
mterpreting it, — as Baron Bunsen was the peg on 
which this Essay was suspended, it would he uncour- 
teous not to make a few remarks on his life and 
labours. 

Entirely opposed, as I have always been, to the 
opinions of Baron Bunsen, I have no wish to detract 
from his merit or to diminish his legitimate reputation. 
I believe ttat few persons will be disposed to deny his 
abilities and acquirements, although during the time 
he was in great favour with the sovereigns of Prussia 
and of England, it is probable that the adulation of hia 
followers may have given exaggerated notions of both. 
Such leisure as was afforded by a life of high diplomatic 
employments was eagerly devoted to literature, and I 
beheve that he had a veir earnest spirit with regard 
to religion. But, unhappily, these high qualifications 
were combined with other habits of mind, which neu- 
tralized their value, and rendered his Biblical researches 
unsound and mischievous. He appears to have been 
self-confident in the extreme, and rash in speculation, 
almost beyond the example of his countrymen. The 
adulation of his friends and followers increased his sclf- 
coniidence, gave license to his spirit of speculation, and 
thus he announced his decisions with a degi'ee of dog- 
matism which contrasted very strongly with the argu- 
mentative support on which they rested. He was bom 
and educated in Germany at a season when the reli- 
gious faith of the country had been almost overwhelmed 
by the torrent of unbridled rationalism, and even the 
lamp of religious feeling burnt very feebly. It seems 
to me to have been a dreary time, but Dr. Williams 
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appears to consider it a time of glorious light and 



After a few ineiTilities about England, with some 
remarks on the language of pulpits and platforms, he 
speaks thus of the close of the last century and the he- 
ginning of the present ; — 

" But in Germany there has been a pathway streaming 
with light, froni Eichhom to Ewald, aided by tho poetical pene- 
tration of Herder and tbe philological researches of G-eseniua, 
throughout ■which the value of the moral element in prophecy 
has been, progressively raised, and that of the directly pre- 
dictive, whether secular or Messianic, haa been lowered. 
Even the conservatism of Jahn amongst Romanists, and of 
Hengstenberg amongst Protestants, is free and rational com- 
pared to what is often in this country required with denuncia- 
tion, but seldom defended by argument. 

" To this inheritance of opinion Baron Bunsen. succeeds."—- 
(pp. 66, 67.) 

This was, unhappily for him, the ease. He was 
trained in sacred philology at a period when the divine 
authority of Scripture was daily undermined hy pro- 
fessors and divines, and we cannot wonder if the seed 
thus sown should have produced very bitter fruit. That 
Baron Bunsen did not give up his devotional feelings 
and his earnestness in religion is not to be ascribed to 
the teaching of the period in which he was educated, 
but to the more religious frame of mind with which it 
had pleased God to endow him. And in considering 
this portion of his character we must never forget the 
difference between the German and the English mind. 
The paradise of the German appears to consist in un- 
limited license of speculation, while the practical ele- 
ment is the prevailing characteristic of the English : 
and thus it often happens that a German wiU not cast 
off a certain phase of faith when he has demolished 
every ground which an Englishman would deem a 
rational and logical foundation for holding it. We 
ought not, therefore, to he surprised at finding that, 
after denying the genuineness of half of the books in 
the Bible, and treating a very large portion of its hia- 
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tory as mere idle tales or legendary myths, Baron Bun- 
sen, to tlie very end of his life, had a great love for de- 
votional hymns, framed upon a very different hypothe- 
sis, and addressed to a very diiferent state of mind. I 
have heard, on the authority of private friends, that in 
his last hours he was cheered and supported by the 
words of the old German hymn, " Jesu, meine Zuver- 
sicht," * — " Jesus, my trust," The same explanation 
will solve the discrepancy which Dr. Wilhams finds 
between the Gesang und Gebeth-uch of Baron Bnnsen 
and his criticisms : — " Either reverence or deference 
may have prevented him from bringing his prayers 
into entire narmony with his criticisms." (P. 91.) The 
truth is he was better than his principles : he was not 
in flesh and blood what he was npon paper. Dr. Wil- 
liams, however, evidently rests his claim to celebrity 
on the brilhancy of his Biblical researches. My own 
belief is that although some ingenious suggestions in 
the Liturgical portion of Baron Bunsen's " Hippolytus 
and his Age " may he referred to hereafter, his name 
will be unknown in Biblical criticism twenty years 
hence. But on this point the opinions of Dr. Williams 
and myself are wholly unimportant : it is one of those 
questions which posterity alone can decide, and to 
which the words of a writer familiar to Dr. Williams 
exactly apply, — 

'Aftfpni 8' (TTiXotTTOi, 'UlapTOpts ao^mTOTOi, 

And indeed, this Essay on Buneen has brought for- 
ward in the strongest manner other questions, compared 
with which, the reputation of any man, however emi- 
nent, is insignificant. The truth and the interpretation 
of Scripture are discnssed in a manner which must 
leave an impression on the minds of those who have not 
leisure or opportunity to study deeply such questions, 
that their faith is founded on ignorance and misappre- 

• The hymn is found in Bonsen's collection of Prajers and Hj-mna, 
1833, amoDg Uiose whose commencement is changed. It is there No. 497, 
and begins, " Gul«r Hirte, willst du nicbt." But manj of (he German 
hjmns have a, commencement neailj mmilar. 
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hension ; and thus a general spirit of seeptieism is likely 
to be promoted. Now this impresBion I believe to be 
promoted by a series of misrepresentations of the most 
unfair and one-sided character ; and I therefore proceed 
to point out eome of the most sti'iking of these misrep- 
resentations. 

It may be convenient briefly to state the nature of 
the misrepresentations to which I advert, and the order 
in -which I propose to consider them. 

1. The state of opinion as to the Scriptures among 
the learned men of Germany. 

If we are to believe Dr. Williams, the researches of 
the German critical school have disproved the genuine- 
ness of a very large portion of the Bible, and entirely 
deprived the prophecies, except in one or two doubt- 
ful cases, of any direct Messianic prediction. And 
Baron Bunsen, accepting this state of the question,* is 
highly praised by Dr. Williams for endeavonring on 
this hypothesis to shew that the doctrine of the Bible 
contains divine tniths. 

I propose to shew that this is utterly at variance 
with fact ; that whatever currency snch opinions may 
have had some years ago in Germany, they are repelled 
by tlie most distinguished men of that nation, and that 
they are gi-adnally dying away, 

2. Tlie second great misrepresentation with which 

* Thia is of course o, mere general statement of Bunaen's yiews. In 
fact, he agrees in details with no writer of eminence whateyer, but simply 
considers himself at liberty to assign any date to any book in ibe Bible, to 
explain any part of it as legendary or parabolical, and to correct its authora 
on all questions in the most arbitrary manner. Thus, the full of man is not 
It narrative of a real event, but a history of the fall of man as it appears in 
the contemplation of the Divine Uind, the serpent being the symbol of 
man's perverted understanding, his reason separated from his eonacienee ; 
the Pentateuch is a late book with a few ancient documents ; an uniyersal 
delQge is a simple impossibility ; Jonah is a legendary (ale ; ttie song of 
Hannah was not hers, but the song of the mother of Saul on her son's eie- 
vadon to the kingdom, &c. It woald be easy to multiply these instances 
to any extent, but it is needless — as needless as to refute such gratuitous 
nssertioos and snppoations in detML Were every one of them proved im- 
possible, their author would have been ready the nest day with another 
list, just as gratuitous, just as unfounded, andjust as absurd, 
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T cliargo Dr. "Williams relates to the interpretation of 
prophecy in our country. 

Dr. Williams asserts that as men have become 
more learned, each writer on the prophecies has de- 
tracted something from the extent of literal prognosti- 
cation ; which means in plain language, that the belief 
in Messianic predictions has gradually ceased in Eng- 
land. 

I propose, in tlie second place, to examine this 
statement. 

3. I then m-opose to examine in detail the misrepre- 
sentations of Dr. Williams in regard to particular pas- 
sages of Scripture. 

The iirst and greatest misrepresentation on which I 
wonld remark occurs in a passage which has just been 
quoted, but it pervades also the wJiole Kssay. It is the 
attempt to insinuate, rather than to assert, that the 
opinion of the genuineness of the Old Testament and a 
very large part of the New has been universally given 
tip by the scholars of Germany, and that they nave 
proved that it cannot be maintained. The contemptu- 
ous language with which an opposite view is treated 
may be judged of by the following specimen. 

After an enumeration of all the triumphs of phi- 
lology over prophecy, by which only a few doubtful 
passages are left to testify of the Messiah and one of 
the final fall of Jerusalem, and a declaration that even 
these few cases are likely to melt, . " if not already 
melted, in the crucible of searching en(juiry," the author 
proceeds thus : — 

" If our Gorman had ignored all that the mastera of philol- 
ogy have proved on tliese subjects, his countrymen would have 
raised a storm of ridicule, at which he must have drowned him- 
aelf in the Neckar. 

" Great then is Baron Bunsen's merit, in accepting frankly 
the belief of scholars, and yet not despairing of Hebrew proph- 
ecy as a witness to the kingdom of God." — (p. 70.) 

We may think it a happy thing for Baron Bunsen 
that the miserable trash which rationalism often sends 
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forth for enlightened philology, did not rob him alto- 
gether of his faith in Christ ; but if the principles of 
ftiese philologera were erroneous, it is no " merit " that 
he was led astray by them, nor does it much mend the 
matter that he has made some awkward attempts to patch, 
up the cause he supposes them to have damaged, by in- 
troducing a new source of confusion. But the represen- 
tation here given of the state of sacred philology is so 
utterly unlike the reality, tliat one wonders how any 

Eerson of the acquirements and knowledge of Dr. "Wil- 
ams could venture to bring it forward. It must be 
supposed, by those who read it without the means of 
correcting tne statements by an enquiry into German. 
criticism, that the philologists of Germany have made 
the spnriousness of the books of the Old Testament 
so apparent, and have so confuted the older notions 
about prophecy, tliat no man, who had any regard 
for his reputation as a scholar, would venture to 
maintain the antiquity and genuineness of tlie Penta- 
teuch, or express a belief in the existence of prophecies 
which in former ages were appealed to in proof of tlio 
great tniths of Christianity. In short, that if a man 
maintained that Moses wrote the Pentateuch or Isaiah 
prophesied of Christ, he would be met by "a storm of 
ridicule" under which lifS would be intolerable. I 
fear, if all who venture, notwithstanding the sneers of 
Dr. Williams, to maintain these opinions, were to fol- 
low his prescription, the channel of the Neckar would 
soon be choked up. It is perfectly true that for a con- 
siderable period these subjects have been debated with 
the utmost freedom in Germany, and that at the begin- 
ning of the present century these opinions were, upon 
the whole, in the ascendant, — even then, however, not 
without opposition, although that opposition was fee- 
ble. But the result of the discussion has been of a 
very different character from that which Dr. Williams 
would lead his readers to believe. The defenders of 
the old opinions are now more than maintaining theii' 
ground against tlie impngners of the truth of Scripture. 
Have KeO, andHavemick, Hengstenberg and Delitzsch, 
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Lange and his coadjutors in his JiiHewerh, Tholack and 
Lechler, -withmany others of similar powers, found it nec- 
essary to "drown themselves in the Heciar," or to hide 
their heads in priTaey ? It is easy enough to make sneh 
an assertion in me pages of a volumeaddressed to general 
ireaders in England, but if the assertion had been made 
in Berlin, it ■would probably have raised so great " a 
storm of ridicule," that the author woald have been 
glad to find himself at Lampeter again. The tide has 
turned, and although some writers, of great philological 
attainments, like Ewald and Hnpfeld, maintain the ra- 
tionalist opinions with all the violence which seems a 
natural inheritance of rationalism, yet the prevaiHng 
tone is conservative, and tliat in a degree which is con- 
stantly increasing.* It would hQ supposed also, that 
in what Dr. WiUiams calls a " destructive " process, 
the rationalist authorities were in agreement, or at 
least, not in direct contradiction to each other, in re- 
gard to the arguments on which they found tlieir sys- 
tem. But when you examine their opinions, you find 
that they seem to agree in nothing except a determi- 
nation to reject the theory of the truth of Scripture. Ko 
matter what hypothesis is set up in its place, that hy- 
pothesis is altogether tabooed. And the consequence 
IS that their theories are often, not only divergent, but 
contradictory and mutually destimctive. There are 
among these writers three who have done considerable 
service in certain departments of Hebrew philology, I 
mean Gesenius, Ewald, and Hupfeld, and I am very- 
glad to avail myself of the fruit of their labours, but 
■when they begin to reason on the books of Scripture, I 
find it necessary, to watch every assertion with the ut- 
most vigilance, almost every step. When a theory is 
at stake, assertions are constantly made of the occui'- 
rence or non-occurrence of words, which tlie use of a 
Concordance proves to be groundless. Such accusa- 

* It ia a significant fact that the clever and eloiiiient sermons of L. 
Harms, who S3sails the rationaJisla continually, and gives them no quarter, 
have been eagerly listened t<i hj crowds, and created an unexampled sen- 
sation throughout the kingdom of Hanorer. 
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tions are not to /be lightly made, and therefore I invite 
any person who doubts its trntli, to examine the list of 
■words brought forward by Geseniua and Hartmann * 
in order to prove Deuteronomy later than the rest of 
the Pentatencli : he will iind that six of the ten instances 
do occur where they are said not to be found. Or lefc 
him examine the phrases said to be peculiar to the 
Elohist in Genesis,t and he will find them in passages 
where the name Jehovah occurs. These are minor 
points in the great conflict of opinion, but they serve 
to shew how these opinions are supported. But if we 
^k in what conclusion do these critics agree, it would 
be difficult to find any position maintained by one 
■wliicb is not destroyed by the rest, I must anticipate 
an objection which will at once rise to the mind of a 
reader of these lines. If these men differ eo entirely 
in these minor matters, is not their agreement in one 
conclnsion, viz., that the old belief in the genuineness 
of Scripture is untenable, a very strong argument in its 
favor ? It might have some weight in the general 
argument, if it rested on other and independent grounds, 
but when that agreement is founded on arguments 
which each new hypothesis destroys, it appears to me 
that its value is nothing. Perhaps this may be best 
illustrated by an example. If a person ie enquiring 
into the age of the Pentateuch, he would naturally 
read what Gesenius has said concerning the age of the 
Hebrew language. He has laid it down as a rule 
that the language of the prose writers in the greater 
part of the Bible is identical with that of the Penta- 
teuch in its prose, and of the poets with that of the 
poetical parts of the Pentateuch, such as, e, g. the 

* See Gesenius, GeschichU der Hebraischen Spracbe «ni Schri/l, p, 
82, (181S;) and Haptmann, Historisch-KrUisclie Forsckimgeii, &c., 'Bbtr 
die Fiaif Metier Mods, p. 660, (1831.) 

* See Grambeij, lAbri Geneaeos secuivhim fotilss riie diffttoacendoa 
adumbratio nova. (Leipag, I82S.) Some of these incoiraot acatemecla 
are repeated in the last Introduction to the Soiiptvires published in Oer- 
niany. See Dr. Bleek'a £!inleilunff in dai Alte Testament, dK., p. 349. 
^rlin, 1860.) This is only one of the many inBtances which might be 
^yen of arguments repeated in the most eareleaB way by one writer after 
another. 
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blesainga of Jacob and of Moses. He assures us that 
■with the Captivity a new epoch of the language 
begins. Gramberg tella us that some of the books of 
the Pentateuch were written at the conclusion of the 
Captivity, and Yon Boblen declares it altogether to be 
:a production of the age of Josiah. It is true, they all 
agree in rejecting the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, 
but then the enquiry remains, why they reject it. There 
ma,j be prejudices against its Mosaic origia, as well as 
prejudices in. its favour, and if men are determined at 
all events to reject it, one can understand why they 
differ when they begin to frame hypotheses to suit the 
facts. But if they are led by these enquiries to reject 
it, any two out of these three base their rejection of it 
on grounds overthrown by the third. Again, the Song 
of Solomon is declared by Gesenius to have been written 
at a time when the Hebrew language had been altered 
l)y an admixture of Chaldaic forms and phrases. Sup- 
pose, with this decision fresh in our minds, wo tahc up 
one of the latest pnbhcations by a great authority on 
the Semitic dialects, — I mean Ernest Kenan, — ^who 
handles all Scripture matters as freely as our Essayists 
could wish, we are assured that the Song of Solomon 
cannot have been written later than towards the end 
of the tenth century before Christ ! The stream of 
light, of which Dr. Williams speaks in such glowing 
terms as having illuminated Germany from the time ot 
Eichhom and Gesenius, does not appear to shine with 
all the brightness which he proclaims, even upon purely 
philolo^cal questions. I am not taking obscure writers 
of smaJl tracts, but acknowledged leaders and men of 
eminence. Indeed, Gesenius is the highest name among 
the philologere of the critical school ; and Ernest Kenan 
stands very high among the Semitic scholars of the 

f resent day. But the fact is, that each book of the 
entateueh, and the whole work itself, is hunted up and 
down the four centuries between the time of David and 
the Captivity, tiU the heart and the mind are wearied 
alike with fruitless enquiries and hypotheses which have 
no foundation. Sometimes it is written about the time 
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of the Captivity, then it cannot be later than David ; 
sometimes it is written before, sometimes after the di- 
vision of the kingdoms. And the only conclusion left 
for the mind is to -wonder whether it was ever written 
at all ! The everlasting differences on these subjects 
pervading the lecture-rooms of Germany, must have 
wearied many a noble mind and earnest spirit, that 
panted after truth and found only husks like these. 
One such spirit* has expressed the loathing with which 
he was at last driven to regard such enquiries. He 
found, as he tells us, that " one day St. Matthew and 
the Gospel of the Hebrews were up, the next day St- 
Luke, and then an original Gospel ; and the fourth day 
St. Mark ; one day Deuteronomy was a late book, the 
next it was an early one," and so forth ; and at last he 
felt that he could gain no nourishment for his soul in a. 
perpetual round of self-destructive hypotheses, and 
changed his course.t It might be supposed, from the 
rounded periods and positive statements of Dr. Wil- 
liams, that this critical school has run a triumphant 
conrse in Germany, but unfortunateljy for this supposi- 
tion, this school is daily losing its influence. 

There is a spirit of infidelity spread abroad among 
the middle classes in Germany which the writings of 
this school have helped to foster, but there is also a 
large and increasing niimber of zealous Christians ; and 
the hoM of rationalism on those who acknowledge a 
revelation is daily relaxing. There is also an altered 
tone in the rationalist works themselves. The latest 
Introduction to the Old Testament which I have seen is 
that of Dr. Eleet,:|; who handles all these questions witli 
the utmost freedom, and decides in many eases against 
the old opinions. He assigns the Pentateuch m its 
present form to the time of David, and ie against the 

* Vilmar, now Professor of Theology at Marburg. Die Theologie der 
Thatsaohen wider die Theologie der Rhetorik is the title of his work, 

t Vilmar, p. 15. 

% This work is posthumous. Its title is Binleilung m das Alte Testa- 
wisat von Priedrieh Sleek. Herasdgegeben toil J F Blefk uiid Ad. 
Kamphaaien, ^. (1B60.) A. Kampbauscn wae n coadjutor of Buusen in 
his Bibelwerh See the Vorennnervngen to the Mtbelu^sri, p liit. 
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fenuineness of Daniel. But hia tone ia altogether 
ifferent from that of the critical school in the day of 
Geseniua and his followers. His admissions are such as 
"would have been treated with scorn in the palmy days 
of rationalism ; and he speaks with reverence of the 
"propheta, as receiving revelations from God and being 
the interpreters between God and man : and when he 
conti'overta the positions of Hengstenberg or other 
writers of orthodox opinions, he docs it wim courtesy. 
It is true the gift of evil-speaking which appeared to be 
jpre- eminently the prerogative of rationalist writers, has 
mot entirely departed, and the mantle of former critics 
has fallen on Ewald and Hupfeld, The name of Heng- 
stenberg appears to excite a degree of positive fury m 
Hupfeld ; and in the preface to his Commentary on the 
!Psalms he openly declares that he considers it a duty 
to drag Hengstenberg forward wherever he can accnse 
him of error. He says of Hengstenberg that he is try- 
ing to " insinuate his poison into our blood" which ia 
no doubt very becoming language for a great rational- 
ist, but would be thought rude in a Christian divine. 
But perhaps if Hengstenberg and the anti-critical re- 
actionary school, as he calls it, are so displeasing to 
bim, Ewald and the rationahsts are quite to his taste. 
Not at all, I am sorry to say, — for in the same preface 
he complains that Ewald has puraued him for many 
years " with peculiar fury," {mit hesondem wuth,) sim- 
ply because in reviewing some of Ewald's critical essays 
in Hebrew, Hupfeld had tinted that he wanted more 
knowledge of the language. These two men, Ewald 
and Hupfeld are mentioned here, because they appear 
to he tbe onh' two of the rationalist school whose obser- 
vations on Hebrew philology are really worth consider- 
ing. And as they seem to he rather discordant, the 
happy family of rationalism has some chance of break- 
ing up altogether before long. 

Where every man has — not his psalm and his doc- 
trine — ^but a theory about every boot in Holy Writ, 
where it happens that every two or three years the 
order in which these books were written is infallibly 
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discovered and as infallibly refuted, it would, of course, 
Idc impossible to specify each opinion even on one 
book ; but it may be convenient to exbibit to the 
English public a glimpse or two of that clear stream of 
light which has been shed on sacred literature by the 
scholars of Germany. Let us take for example Genesis, 
as that was the book on which rationalbt criticism for 
some time bestowed its most particular attention. 

It was very early observed that two names for God 
in the Boot of Genesis were used in a peculiar manner ; 
that passages occurred in which Mohvm was the pre-> 
dominant, if not the only word used, while in other 
passages 'Jehovah predominated or appeared to be used 
exclusively. On this foundation it is almost impossible 
to enumerate the various tiieoriea which have been 
formed. Eichhorn endeavoured to shew that these 
different portions of the book proceeded from two 
different and independent writers. But when once this 
notion was fairly launched there was no end, to the 
modifications it undervrent. Every few Tnonths a new 
theory, wliieh of course superseded all the fonner ones, 
made its appearance, and professed to solve all the dif- 
ficulties, only just to make room for another more pre- 
tentious system. Egen imagined two Elokists and one 
Jehavist. Gramberg modified the hypothesis one way, 
Hartmann another, Ewald a third, and so forth till the 
world was weary of these endless suppositions.* About 
this time it was almost assumed as an axiom that it 
was absurd to imagine that a book could be written in 
the time of Moses, as the means of writing books were 
not discovered at that early period, and a number of 
auxiliary arguments of the same kind were prised into 
the service. The result of these discussions has been 
that the hypothesis of a number of independent frag- 
ments is generally looked upon with disfavour, and the 
prevailing tone is in favour of what is called the UrhuTi^ 

* This representation will be found, with ciraumstantial detiuls, in 
Keil's edition of Havermck's Spezielle Einhitung in den Pentateuch. It 
coincides with die results of a more elaborate enquiry which I made iohi 
these theones some jenis ago. 
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den-hypothesef or theory of one original docnnient re- 
ceiving additions during tiie lapse of time in successive 
editions. The objections raised against the probability 
of the means of Tfriting being found in the time of 
Moses are, I suppose, now generally given up. At 
least BO Bleek, a rationalist himself, informs us. These 
are his words : " That the art of writing (^chriftstdlere^ 
existed among the Hebrews in the time of Moses, ac- 
cording to our present indications, cannot be a matter 
•of doubt." 

I suppose that in the palmy days of rationalism any 
"divine who ventured to maintain this proposition would 
Jhave been met with such " a storm of ridicule," that he 
"would have been glad " to drown himself in the !Neck- 
ar ; " and therefore, when I hear of the unpopularity 
of opinions which I believe to be true, I am willing 
■4o hope that further discussion will only prove their 
truth. 

I find that it is now acknowledged that some of the 
most telling arguments against the Mosaic origin of 
the Pentateuch must be given up : and I find also from 
INitzsch's " Academical lectures " that it cannot any- 
longer be maintained that the demonology and angelol- 
ogy of the Jews was learned at Babylon. This was 
another point on which the assertions of the rationalists 
were most positive. Indeed, this belief of the Baby- 
lonian origin of these notions was one of the great argu- 
ments on which reliance was placed to prove the late 
composition of the Pentateuch. If my readers ask who 
KitzBch is, I must refer them to Eunsen's " Si^s of 
the 'Hmes," (p. 406 in the translation,) where he is said 
to be " the man who is almost universalty through- 
out Germany considered as the first of Evangelical 
theologians ; so that we are not quoting an obscure 
writer, but the man who occupies " the most distin- 

Siished post " in the Prussian Church, i. e. Provost of 
erlin. 
Tlie examples which have here been given relate for 
the most part to the Pentateuch, because that is one of the 
chief battle-grounds of the critical school, and it serves 
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aa well as any other portion of Scripture to shew how 
much darkness is mixed with " the stream of light " 
from Eichhom and Gesenins to the present day. In. 
fact, the philological and linguistic collections andcriti- 
cisma of Gesenius and Hupfeld are highly valuable, 
although their conclusions even on these suhieets must 
be received with caution. But it ia self-evident that a 
man may he extremely uaefnl in illustrating the Icm- 
ffuage of Sci-ipture who would he avery unsafe guide in 
unravelling tne difficulties of its Iiistory, or reasoning 
upon the genuin^iess of its books-. But it is to he re- 
marked that the contradictions I have brought forward 
are chiefly contradictions on the very subject on which 
alone these men wonld he entitled, to speak with any 
authority^ — ^I mean tlie determination of date and 
authorship from the language of a book. One more 
remark shall be made on this subject, and then I leave, 
it to the reader's own judgment. If Jerome is to b^. 
condemned, aa Dr. Williams would lead us to behere, 
for what he eonaidera an abaurd dictum on prophecy, we. 
might quote numberless absurdities from these eritie& 
of the moat flagrant kind. Did Jerome ever patroniz© 
so preposterous a notion as that the name Noah waa 
derived from the Latin no, or i/ov!, (1) as Yon Bohlen 

fravely conjectures ? * or did the best abused of the 
athera ever propose such drivelling absurdities a^ that 
the atory of ,iEsop, as a great writ(a' of fables, possibly 
arose from aome report of Solomon's apologues about 
the Hyssop on the wall, (!) as Hitzig suggests in tha 
preface to his translation of the Book of Proverbs % 

These circumstances, to which a great deal more of 
the same kind might bo added, will afford a consider- 
able source of modification, to say 'the least, to the aaaer- 
tiona of Dr. Williams about the state of Biblical criti- 
ciam in Germany. They shew that the impression 
which any reader of his Essay would inevitahly derive 
from it on this subject is entirely erroneous. Whether 
he has wilfully and intentionally misled those who can- 
" Von Bohlen on Genesis, vtd. ii. p. 106, Eagi Tr, 
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not check his statements, can only be known by him- 
self and by Him Who searches the heart, and to Wliom 
be stands or falls. 

But if this Essay gires a false impression with re- 
gard to the state of Biblical criticism in Germany, its 
representation of the progress of opinion in England as 
to prophecy is still more plainly unjust, and is calcu- 
lated to convey a still more false impression of the 
actual state of prophetic exegesis. The most objection- 
able passage is the following : — 

" In OTW country each successive defence of the propHeciea, 
m proportion as its author was able, detracted som,othing from 
4he extent of hteral prognostication, and either laid atreas on 
4he moral element, or urged a second, as the spiritual aenao. 
Even Butler foresaw the possihility that every prophecy in the 
Old Testament might have its elucidation in contemporaneous 
fiiatory ; but literature was not his strong point, and he turned 
aside, endeavouring to Hmit it [what?] from an unwelcome 
idea. Bishop Chandler is said to have thought twelve pas- 
sages in the Old Testament directly Messianic ; others restricted 
thia character to five. Paley ventures to quote only one." — 
(p. 65.) 

The impression which this language is calculated to 
leave on the mind can only be the following, viz., that 
as prophecy has become more studied and better under- 
stood amongst us, the learned have gradually east aside 
then- belief m the Hessianie nature of the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, till at last there are scarcely any 
which are considered to be strictly prophecies of Christ. 
Kay, the author seems to give us a descending scale by 
which we may measure the gradual diminution of faith 
in prophecy during the last century. " Bishop Chand- 
ler is said to have thought," — surely this phrase is . 
strange in regard to a book so well known as Chandler's 
" Answers to ColUns ! " * Why should not Dr. WiUiams 

• I refer to the following books; — Bishop Cliandler's "Defence of 
Christianity, from the Prophecies of the Old Testament," &<:., against the 
"Grounds and Beasons of the Christian Religion" of Colons, and ills 
" Vindication of the Defence of Christianitj," Ac., against " The Schema 
of Mleral Prophecy conadeted " of the same author. 
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have taken the trouble to ascertain what Bishop Chand- 
ler does say, before he made so loose a statement? 

"We ehaJl simply place Bishop Chandler's own 
words in apposition with Dr. Williams's report of 
them : — 

Db. "Williams, Bishop Chandler. 

"Bishop Chandler is said "But not to rest in gene- 

to have thought twelve pas- rals, let the disquisition of par- 
sages in the Old Testament ticuJac texts determine the 
directly Messianic." truth of this author's assertion; 

To name them all would carry 
me into too great length. Z 
shall {here/ore select some of the. 
principal jrtiypheiAes, which be- 
ing proved to regard the Mes- 
sias immediately and solely, 
in the ohvioua and literal sense 
according to scholastick ralea| 



what the Scriptures 1 

dieted of a Messias that wasr. 

to come." 

It seems very clear that Dr. "Williams knows even 
less of Bishop Chandler than he appears to know of 
Bishop Butler. But before wo pass on to ^Bishop 
Butler, let me ask those who read this Essay, 
what faith they can put in any statement it contains 
after reading these words. Tlie allusion- to Paley is 
even worse. Paley was not writing a book on proph- 
ecy, but in treating of the evidences of Christianity he 
contents himself with quoting only one prophecy, and 
assigns his reason for limiting his quotation to that one, 
viz., " as well because I think it the clearest and strong- 
est of all, as because most of the rest, in ordei- tliat then- 
Value might be represented with any tolerable degree 
of fidelity, require a discussion unsuitable to the limits 
and nature of this work." He then refers with appro- 
bation to Bishop Chandler's dissertations, and asks the 
infidel to try the experiment whether he could find any 
other eminent person to the history of whose life so 
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many eircumatancea can be made to apply. It is not 
that he " ventures to quote " only this as if he were 
afraid to meet the question, hut he actually refers to 
the hook where these questions which lie out of his 
own path are specially treated. And now, vfhat be- 
comes of the list of prophecies, " fine by degrees and 
beautifully less " as years roll on, which Dr. Williams 
would peveuade his readers have been given up till a 
ffrave divine "ventured to quote" only one! The sub- 
ject is really too sacred, too solemn to be treated in a 
■manner liite this. On any subject, such misrepresenta- 
tion would be very discreditable, but in treating of the 
evidence for the truth of Holy Scripture, it becomes 
positively criminal. 

But if Paley and Bisliop Cliandler are thus misrep- 
resented, what shall we say to the insinuation about 
Bishop Butler?* Instead of Bishop Butler having 
turned aside front a future prospect of probable inter- 
^pretations, he distinctly grapples mth those that have 
been made on this principle, and denies that they have 
any weight. So that in the representation of Bishop 
Chandler, Dr. Paley, and Bishop Butler, the author of 
this Essay may be said to have misrepresented every one 
of them, and to have interwoven his raia representations 
together into a statement which it would be difficult 
to parallel for its contempt of truth. I have no wish 
to charge the author with wilful misrepresentation, and 
I trust he may not have thought of the impression his 
words would inevitable leave on the mind of any reader 

' The assecdon thit " literatHre was not Ma strong, point " is really 
beneath ciiticism -, though coming in the midst of a sentence which it is 
an ant of couttes; to de^gnate as Ei^Iiefa, it may excite something like 
wonder. It rather reaembies another attack upon an eminent prelate of 
«ur Chvttoh — I mean Bialiop Pearson. Dr. -Wiliiiims accuses hiiu of mak- 
ing the prose of the Jewish rabbinical writers more prosaic I never un- 
derstood that Ihey professed to write poetry, smd therefore, if Bishop Pear- 
son baa made them intelligible, he will he escosed for not rendering them 
jnh> poetry. But to say the truth, most peceoas who read what Dr. Wil- 
liams baa printed in the form of stauzas at the coaclusion of tbis Essay, will 
feel that the author's notions of poetry are rather peculiar. These sneers 
at great ^nd eminent men are so unworthy of a man of learning, that we 
will pass them by, only hoping that D*. Williams may one day bo entitled 
to a tithe of the reveceuoe due to those whom he haa U1113 depreciated. 
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of hia boob, but I appeal with coiifideiie& to every reader 
of plain common sense, whether that is not the only im- 
preBsion they are calculated to make 'i Bishop Butler'a 
is not a work on prophecy, hut in enumerating thes 
sotirces of evidence for Christianity he cannot well over- 
look prophecy. He is not attempting to expound 
prophecy, but shewing how it bears upon the evidence 
of Christianity, and answering some objections which 
are commonly made against its testimony. He adduces 
and answers three lines of objection : 1. The obscurity 
of parts of the prophecies ; 3. The objection that, con- 
sidering each prophecy distinctly by itself, it does not 
appear to be intended of the events to which Christians' 
apply it : to this ho answers, that " a series of prophecy 
being applicable to sneh and snch events, is in itself 
proof that it was intended of them," &e. ; 3. " Thafc 
the shewing, even to a high degree of probability, if 
that could DC, that the prophets thought of some other 
event, in such and such predictions, and not those at 
all which Christians allege to be completions of sueb 
predictions, — or that such Mid such prophecies are ci^ 
pable of being applied to other events than those to 
which Christians apply them, — that this would not de- 
stroy the force of tlie argument from prophecy, even 
with regard to those very instances." And after he has 
given his reason for this decision, he says, " Hence may 
be seen to how little pnrpose those persons busy them- 
selves who endeavour to prove that the prophetic history 
is applicable to events of the age in which it was writ- 
ten, or of ages before it." And ne then argues the case 
in regard to Porphyry, and concludes his remarks. 
What colour does this course of argument give for 
insinuating that Bishop Butler foresaw the possibility 
that every prophecy m tlie Old Testament might 
have its elucidation in contemporaneous history, and 
" turned aside " from the thought ? It was an objec- 
tion which had been often made, it formed a strong 
Eoint of attack, and Butler quietly points out that it 
asno force. To those who have a knowledge of the 
writings of Chandler, Butler, and Paley, or to those 
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who have tlie patience to examine each assertion of 
this author, and place it at its true worth, these ohser- 
vations would he ■wholly uuiiecessary. I do not addresa 
myself to them, but I addr^s myself to those who 
might be expected to look to a man of the reputation 
and position of Dr. Williams for guidance in such mat- 
ters, aud would receive his statements with trust. Such 
persons, whatever Dr. Williams may have meant, 
■would be entirely deceived. They would siippose that 
belief in prophecy in England was well-nigh exploded 
among the learned, and left only to platform orators ; 
while the insinuation that upon the Continent only 
about two or three doubtful passages are now believed 
fto testify of the Hessiah, and one of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, seems completely to banish all faith in 
prophecy from the world. And this is effected by a 
series of misrepresentations, which it would not be easy 
to parallel. Let those therefore who read these pages 
endeavour to learn from the examination of such a^er- 
itions as these, what dependence they may place on 
■other portions of this Essay where they have less means 
of testing the iustice of the statements. 

As Dr. 'W'illianis has the reputation of an expe- 
rienced controversialist, it may be desirable to point 
out one subterfuge, to which he has no right to nave 
recourse : I mean by a quibble on the words " directly 
Messianic." If he professes to mean no more than that 
the prophecies were in the first place applicable to some 
other subject, but were intended by the Holy Spirit to 
testify of the Messiah, he concedes the whole question. 
His whole Essay is constructed on the principle that 
there are no real "predictions" in the Bible, with two 
or three insignificant exceptions. This Essay would 
take away all belief in such predictions, and utterly 
banish inspired prophecies as a source of evidence. It 
he admits that they are inspired predictions, it matters 
not whether they are so in a primary or a secondary 
sense. And it is well to suggest to his readers, that 
although Dr. Williams appears to think it sufficient to 
deny each prophecy individually to apply to Christ, no 
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attentive reader of the Bible can fail to see that the 
image of the Messiah is foreshadowed and pourtrayed 
in ita integrity by the combination of these individual 
features, each of which may be contained in a single 
prophecy. Tliey are fuE of -wonder when considered 
individually, bat .united, their strength is, or ought to 
be, irresistible. 

Before we leave the general notion of prophecy ak 
having a real element- of prediction, we would ask those 
persona who have been led astray by the assertions — X 
cannot call them arguments — of this author to read 
attentively the prophecies in which the fall of the great 
powers of the world is predicted, and to compare the 
predictions with the present state of those powers, e,gi. 
of Egypt, of Tyre, and of Babylon,* These are among; 
the most striking of the secular predictions, if we ma^ 
so call them, of the Bible. Let the candid enc[uirei* 
well consider these side by side with the assertions of' 
this Essay, and he will then be enabled to form some 
judgment of the prejudice and one-sidedness against 
which the believer in the Bible has to contend. 

There is another subject also to which we may here 
allude in a few transient remarks : it is the rhanner in. 
which the Essayist has argued against the inspiration 
of the apostles by a manifest misconception of a verj 
plain passage. 

In a note at p. 67 Mr. Mansel is reproved, because 
in his Bampton Leeturea " recognised mistranslations 
and misreadings are alleged aa arguments." Mr. Mansel 
is so abundantly able to mate answer for himself, that 
it would be superfluous for any friend to answer for 
him. But these words are quoted to shew how very 
prone we are to commit the very fault which we attri- 
bute to others. Dr. "Williams, both in his Essay," and 
in hia " Rational Godline^," p. 309, uses as an argu- 
ment against, the inspiration of the apostles, the words 
* Batijlon — Isa. sili., liv., te. Tjre — Isa. uiii. ; Ezek, iivL — iiviii. 
Egypt — Ezek. nil. These are not the only prophecies, but euffident as s 
basis for the enquiry. Bp. Newton in his " Dissertations on the Prophe- 
cies " will supply more, as well as tbe prophecies relating to Nineveh and 
o&xx great pavers. 
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of St. Paul when he assured tiie Lycaonians that ho 
and Barnabas were. " men of like paesions " wiiji them- 
selves, la there a mistranslation more recognised than 
this, or can there he an argument more entirely alien 
from the subject into connection with which it is drag- 
ged, than this quotation of Dr. "Wilhama? "What 
argument can it afford against anv theoty of inspira- 
tion, that the apostles acknowledged to those who were 
about to worship them as gods, that they were mortals 
like themselves, subject to suffering, sickness, death? 
Had the author taken counsel on the subject with a 
•well-educated fifth-form hoy he would, I am willing to 
loelieve, have cancelled this argument. 

But Dr. WilHams-is not content to throw contempt 
"on the great men of modem days, on Bishops Pearson 
and Butlen and on men of reputation in our own day, 
like Mr. Mansel, — he wings his shafts against the great 
men of ancient days also, and has especially selected 
Jerome for his mark. It does not appear very proba- 
ble, after some foiirtccn centuries in which tlie name of 
Jerome has been held in high reverence, even fey those 
who would demur to some of his opinions, that this 
eminent Eather would sink into contempt even though 
availed by one who was thoroughly conversant with 
his weakest points. But when the attack is so made aa 
to shew the weak points of the assailant himself, the 
effect becomes rather ludicrous than serious. It geems 
a pity for the reputation of the Essayist that when he 
selects a few crowning absurdities, as ne imagines, from 
the whole works of this Father, he should flounder at 
every step in a manner which almost excites our com- 
passion. One feels something like compassion for a 
. man, who with the pages of an eminent expositor of 
Scripture before him, indulges in the littleness of pick- 
ing out a single specimen of what appear to him to be 
absurditira, and then produces it in a manner which 
evidently shews either that his acquaintance with the 
author is very sUght, or that he is unwilhng his readers 
^ould know anything more than the bare assertion 
which, quoted by itself, sounds strange to our ears. 
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Dr. "Williams, after telling us that to estimate rightly 
Bunaen's services in exhibiting the Hebrew prophets as 
witnesses to the divine government would require from 
most Englishmen years of study, proceeds thus : — 

" Accustomed to be told [i. e. the English] that modem 
history is expre^ed by the Prophets in a riddle, which requites 
only a key to it, they are disappointed to hear of moral lessons, 
however important. Such notions are the inheritance of dayai 
when Justin could argue, in good faith, that by the riches of 
Damascus and the spoil of Samaria were intended the Magi and 
their gifts, and that the King of Assyria signified Eing Herod ; (!) 
or when Jerome could say, ' No one doubts that by Chal- 
dreans are meant Demons,' and the Shunamite Abishag* could' 
be no other tbain heavenly wisdom, for the honour of David'a 
old age ; not to mention such things as Lot's daughters symbo- 
lizing the Jewish and Gentile Churches." — (pp. 63, 64.) 

For this attack upon Jerome we have the author- 
ity quoted in a note. The authority is thus stated,, 
p. 6i:— 

"On Isaiah xliil, 14, 15, and again on ch. zlviii. 12 — 16. 
He also shews on zlviii. 22 that the Jews of that day had not" 
lost the historical sense of their prophecies, though mystical 
renderings had already shewn themselves." 

In another note, p. 65, we have the following re- 
mark : — 

" When Jerome Origeniaes he in worse than Origen, be- 
cause he does not, like that great genius, distinguish the histor- 
ical from the mystical sense." 

These are very hard words ; hut the Fathers have 
had the vials of wrath showered down upon them so 
often that an ounce or two, more or less, of the virtuous 
indignation of the nineteenth century at their short- 
comings, can make but little difference. But when the 
nineteenth century begins to depreciate the fourth and 
fifth centuries in theology, it would be well that the 
matter should be stated quite fairly. It will be of no 
avail for Dr. Williams to state, as he did in reply to an 

" This is not worth answeiing. It occurs in a private letter to Kepo- 
lianuB, and le Bunplj a case of etjmol<^cal trifling. 
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anonymous critic, that lie speaks " in a style abuniJantly 
clear, though with rapid condensation," &e., for in the 
present instance lie selects his own point of attack, and_^ 
y.i he quotes any statement of an author, he is bound to 
quote it with sufficient detail to place hia reader in pos- 
session of the whole ease. I have no means of testing 
the famiharity of Dr. Williams with the worts of Je- 
rome ; and as he bears the reputation of a learned and 
candid man, I should wish to believe that he is not 
quoting from a random plunge or two into the depths 
of that Father's Commentary, altliough I can scarcely 
imagine that any candid man would endeavour from 
such a passage to create so unfavourable an impression 
of this eminent commentator, if he really knew much 
about him! Throughout these valuable remains of 
ancient exegesis, Jerome compares the Hebrew text and 
that of the XXX, and points out the difference of the 
in terprctations to which they naturally lead. He ocea- 
sionally gives his opinion on other interpretations, and 
gives his reasons for rejecting or accepting them. Often 
two different interpretations are found m the eommen- 
tsiry on the same passage, and the sagacity of the reader 
must be exercised in judging between them. While he 
gives one of these interpretations, he uses the language 
which fits that interpretation, whether it expresses his' 
own sentiments or not. What are we therefore to think 
of the fairness of a person who picks out and isolates a 
single sentence from the middle of a mystical interpre- 
tation, and then presents it to his readers as a specimen 
of the exegesis of Jerome ? If he only meant that the 
simple fact that such a statement could ever enter into 
any mystical interpretation at all, is a proof that exe- 
gesis was at a very low ebb, and that Jerome "was not 
much' above his contemporaries, then his proof would 
be worth nothing, and he would only exhibit pro tanto 
his own incompetence to measure the intellectual power 
of the age. If he meant to exhibit this as an average 
specimen of Jerome's powers, then such a proceeding 
needs only the simple detail which I have given to shew 
its unfairness. It would be unfair to take it as a svetA- 
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Tnen if it were fibewn to be (Terome's own opinion and 
enounced generally. But when it is shewn to be a part 
of a great interpretation, which is immediately followed 
by the words, " But the sense according to the LXX is 
entirely different," what shall we say of such a quota- 
tion ? And that too on the suppoeition that Dr. Wil- 
liams has given a true interpretation of the words he 
has quoted! Any competent Hebrew and Latin sehoil- 
ar, on reading these words, " De Chaldseis nullus am- 
bigit quin Dsemones aonent," would be directed by the 
words CK<Adm and aonent to a paronomasia or play on. 
words between the Hebrew name for the ChaldEeana an4 
the word for Demons.* If he looked for Jerome's owu. 
interpretation of the word among his Hebrew words, 
there he would find that the Hebrew word for Chat- 
dees is rendered by Jerome, " Cbasdim, quasi Dsemo- 
nia, vel quasi ubera, vel feroces." So that after all thSs 
contempt of Jerome, it appears that he is only enoun- 
cing, in connection with a particular interpretation of a 
certain pass^e, an etymological fact, not an exogetical 
principle. Tao unlearned would understand from the 
account in the Essay that Jerome meant to lay down 
as a rule of interpretation, that wherever Chaldeans are 
mentioned, Demons are intended, whereas all that 
Jerome does say is this, viz., that the Hebrew text lends 
itself to a mystical interpretation, by which Babylon is 
represented as the world, and there is no doubt that the 
word Chasdim may be interpreted ' Dagmones,' ety- 
mologically speaking. He immediately adds that the 
sense is entirely di^rent according to the LXX. I in- 
vite all those who have the requisite acquirements to 
study this portion of Jerome, and to test the account 
which I have given of liia meaning with the utmost 
severity. I now asb, if this account be true, can any 
reader trust the author of this Essay for a faithful por- 
trait of one of the Fathers ? ■f But this is by no means 



f I must not be misonderatood, however. I quite acknowledge that 
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all the retribution due from the author of the Essay to 
the memory of this eminent Father. So far from heing 
anxious to interpret Scripture thus myatieally, and to 
make out the Chaldeans to be Eemous, Jerome actually 
reproves Oilgen for this very fault on more occasions 
ihan one. 

Any person who desires to judge more fairly of 
Jerome, after this paltry attack of Dr. Williams, may 
feonsult, among other passages, his commentary on 
Isaiah xiii., with its preface.* He ■will there see how 
>earefnlly he rejects the spiritual interpretation of Euse- 
bius, who was not a person commonly run away with 
by his imagination, and cleaves to tJie simple historical 
View of the passage, and how lie repudiates the alle- 

forizing spirit of Origen. Or, again, let him turn to 
er. XXV., where he will find the judgment of Jerome 
on the allegorical interpretation of Origen : " The alle- 
gorical interpreter " (i.e. Qrigen) " here talks nonsense, 
and puts force upon the historical interpretation." In- 
deed, he seems to think the mere statement of such an 
opinion hero a sufficient refutation. Let him turn again 
to Jeremiah xxvii., where he finds these words : "The 
allegorical interpreter "' (i.e. Origen) " interprets this 
pMsage about the heavenly Jerusalem, because tlie in- 
habitants of that city are to descend into Babylon, that 
is, the confusion of this world, which is in the wicked 
one, and to serve the king of Babylon, that is without 
doubt the devn." This is his account of Origen's inter- 
pretation, and the reader will remark that he makes 
here the king of Babylon the devil ; but he immediate- 
ly adds, " But v;e follow the simple and true history, 
that we may not be involved in clouds and delusions. 

Surely no reader will require further proof that, if 
he desires to estimate the character of Jerome fairly, he 

this etymology is farfetched, and that ihia ia an unsound mode of interpre- 
tation. But to charge Jerome with flagrant absurdity for a single eipres- 
siou lilie this, is simply ridiculous and unworthy. 

* There can be no doubt that Jerome's translation ia faulty here. 
1;''2''1D cimnot be in the nominative, but is iu the genitive after " the 
doors," " the doors of the princes," but this makes no difference afi to Ihe 
genei^ aobriety of his interpretation of tMs passage. 
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must go to some other source than Dr. Williams. If 
Dr. Williams really knows much about Jerome, — a 
question I do not presume to answer, although I may 
have formed an opmion upon it, — it is quite clear that 
he does not intend his readers to benefit by his knowl- 
edge. He may be capable of giving them a just notion. 
of this Father, but he is quite determined to thrust upon; 
them an unjust view, and depreciate Jerome in order to 
libel modem writers who differ from the rationalists. 

The specimen already adduced of tlie method of this 
author in dealing with general questions, such as the 
interpretation of prophecy and the character of great 
patristic authorities, are sufBeient to shew that no eon-^ 
fidenee whatever can be placed in his statements. But 
perhaps it may be thought that he is more happy in his, 
exegesis or explanation of particular passages of Scrip" 
ture. Dr. Williams has ventured, fortunately for us^ 
and as we deem unfortunately for himself, to give us 
his opinion on certain difficult passages of Holy Writ.' 
If he had not ventured on this experiment he might 
have maintained the reputation of being a very compe- 
tent Hebrew scholar ; but if in the opinions he delivers' 
he shews a thorough want of appreciation of the nature 
of the parages he brings forward, he must be content 
to sink down into the common herd of authors, who 
write on what they do not take pains enough to under- 
stand. 

Wliether this is the case with Dr. Williams will ap- 
pear from the following statement. 

All Hebrew scholars are well aware that some diver- 
sity of opinion has existed, especially in Gennany, as to 
the interpretation of that portion of the propnecy of 
Jacob in Gen. xlix. which relates to Jndah and Shiloh. 
The English reader who is not acquainted with Hebrew 
and German is, of course, unable to refute any misrep- 
resentation of the state of the question, and if Dr. Wil- 
liams writes for them, he is bound to state it- fairly. If 
he writes for the learned I need scarcely say that they 
will only smile at the presumption of a scholar who, in 
regard to a passage on which there has been a division 
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of opinion, considers himself qualified to overturn the 
decision of the best authorities and the tradition of more 
than two thousand years, and to declare.that except for 
doctrinal perversions this view would never be main- 
tained. Let us now examiae the passage and the 
authorities for the two divergent views. 

The words as translated in our version are, " The 
.sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
'from between his feet, until Shiloh come." And such 
has been the translation from the earliest days tUl with- 
in a comparatively modem period, when the last clause 
h^ been translated by some Hebrew scholars, " until 
he come to Shiloh." 

If we enquire into the support on which these two 
translations respectively rest, we shall And that there 
was till within the last two centuries an almost* unani- 
:mous concur^/ence in the translation given by our ver- 
sion, as far 'as the subject of the verb " to come " is 
concerned. It was a,lmost universally translated " until 
'Shiloh come," although some understood by Shiloh 
" He to whom it bdongs," and others understood 
" rest " or " peace " as a name of the Messiah, It is 
one of those prophecies which might eeem to press 
hardly upon the Jews after the utter dispersion of their 
nation ; but all their writers, as quoted in the Pugto 
Fidei, maintain the old interpretation which their lar- 
gums put upon the passage, " until Messias comes." 
A few modem commentators, as well as Gesenius and 
other rationalists, have however translated the passage 
" until he comes to Shiloh," and this translation Baron 
Eunsen has accepted. And of this his reviewer re- 
marks : — 

"The famous ShBoh (Gen. xlix. 10) is taken in its local 
sense, as the sanctuary where the yotmg Samuel was trained ; 

* I find a statement in Beinke's Die Wsissagimg Jacobs, ^., p. 124, 
which leads me to sappose that Eabbi Lipmann supported this view, but I 
am aoable to ascertain that he underatooil the Xoym Shiloh under this word. 
His view is given in Ms poem as published in Wagonscirs' Tda Ignea 
Salana, pp. 113, lU, and answered pp. 264^28. In the Mssachon 
Velws, in tbo 9ame volume, tbere is another attacl: on the Christian, inter- 
pretation, p. 21. 
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which, if doctrinal perversions did not interfere, hardly any one 
would doubt to be the true sense." — (p. 62.) 

The Jews, against wliom our interpretation pressee 
very severely, have had every motive for adopting the 
new view, yet we see they adhere to the old. Let us 
then look at the teacher of Geaenius, I. S. Tater, a man 
entirely free from any bigoted prepossessions in favour 
of theological tenets. After enumerating the differenit 
views, and giving that in which Shiloh is taken for the 
sanctuary a very complete examination, he adds, — 

" All this would be very suitable under the supposition thai; 
this Bong was sung at a time in which Shiloh was the centrti 
of the theocracy. The possibility of such a supposition cannotu 
be denied. Nor can the possibihty also that it was sung under 
the influence of a deep feeling of the pre-eminence of the tribe 
of Judali in David and his race of kings," &c. — [Commentari/., 
ToLi. p. 321.) 

Such is the language of a very calm rationalist com- 
mentator, and yet Dr. Williams quietly tells us that 
nobody would maintain our translation except from 
" doctrinal perversions." But in fact, the new transla- 
tion, though patronized by Dr. "Williams, really entails. 
a series of difficulties, which nothing but very strong- 
" perversions," whether doctrinal or not, could enable a 
competent scholar to overlook. . What era did the fixing 
of the tabernacle at Shiloh commence ? "What histor- 
ical importance, except in the relimons history of the 
Eedplo, does it possess ? And could the tribe of Judah 
e said then to exercise any pre-eminence when the 
leader of the people of Israel was Joshua of the tribe 
of .Ephraim ? * If this song, as Vater disrespectfally 
calls it, was forged in the time of Samuel, what a very 
clumsy forger its author must have been I The man 
who swallows this camel may well strain out the few 
gnats which he finds in the Authorized Version. If 
Dr. 'Williams desires to maintain his reputation as a 
Biblical scholar, he will avoid assertions by which 
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notHng can be proved, except tliat he has a very ar- 
rogant mode of attributing bad motives to those who 
diner from him, even when it is almtBt demonstrable 
that he is in the wrong. All that can be said is, that 
^e of some difficulty, Dr. "Williams has taken 
3 which has not only an overwhelming weight 
of authority against it, but has very little in its favour, 
Eind, not content with this, he denounces all who differ 
from him, very much in the style of a person who is 
lA'hoUy ignorant of the strength of the case of his oppo- 
nents.* 

Such is the impression which this first essay of Dr. 
"VTilliams in Hebrew criticism in the present Eeview is 
calculated to make on those who have any competent 
knowledge of the original passage. 

But we have several other passages despatched in 
almost as summary a manner, and with about as much 
i-egard to the real circumstances of the case. Take for 
example Ms view of the second Psalm, or rather one 
expression of it. Dr. Wjlliams in describing the opin- 
ions of Bunsen on various prophetic announcements of 
Scripture, seems to take the position of one leading a 
poor English neophyte through these dangerous mazes 
in order to familiarize his mind with the notion that all 
Messianic interpretations have been given up and are 
untenable. He speaks, thus of Bunsen's views of 
Psalm ii. : — 

" If lie would follow our version, in rendering ^he second 
Psalm, ' Kiss tho Son,' he knows that Hebrew idiom con- 
vinced even Jerome tke true meaning was ' worship purely.' " 

In a note he quotes as much of Jerome as suits his 
purpose, thus : — " Cavillatur . . . quod posuerim, .... 
Adorate pure . . . . ne violentus viderer interpres, et 
Jud. locum darem." Now so far from Jerome s being 
convinced by the Hebrew idiom that this is the real 
meaning of the passage, he states clearly that one word 

• Those who rood German will find a, good account of tbe different 
opinions on this passage in Die WeUsamm.g Jacobs, 4-1:., by Dr. L. Keiiike, 
(Muiister, 1849.) pp. 68-129. The English reader will also find much in- 
formalion in Hangstenberg'a " Christology," voU L 
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^ I, and although, to avoid calum/nies from 
the Jews in regard to such an ambiguous word, lie 
tranalatea in the text AdoroU pure, he appears in hia 
notes clearly to prefer the other translation, ' Kiss the 
Son.' Wow could any unlearned reader dream that 
this was the state of Jerome's mind as to this passage 
from the bold assertion of the text of Dr. "Williams and 
the very cautious dotted extract whieli he gires in hi.B 
note? 

I here subjoin an exact translation of the whole 
passage : — 

" He is also said to blame me, because in interpreting th'S 
Becond Psalm, instead of tiiat ■which is read in the Latin, Ap- 
prehendite disaiplmam, ' Learn instruction,' and which is wrili- 
ten in the Hebrew, na ipms, nascu iar, I have said Adorate' 
fiUum, ' "Worship the Son,' and then, again, in turning thei 
whole Psalter into the Eoman tongue, as if I had forgotten thfl 
former interpretation, I have put Adorate pure, wliich it would 
seem is a contradiction evident to all. And, indeed, we may 
pardon him for not being accurately acquainted with Hebrew^ 
when he sometimes is in difBculty in Latin, ipos, naseu; — if 
■we ate to translate word for word — is equivalent to Kor^iX^o-ar* 
= deosculamini, ' Kiss ye,' and being imwiUing to translate il£ 
baldly, I followed the sense rather [than the words] so as Ij:) 
trandate it adoraie, ' "Worship ye,' because they who worship 
are wont to kiss the hand and bow the head, which blessed Job 
declares that he had not done to the elements and to idols, say- 
ing, ' If I have seen the smi when it shone, and the moon walk- 
ing in brightness, and my heart iu secret rejoiced, and I kissed 
my hand, which is a great sin, and a denial of tjie most high 
God ; ' and the Hebrews, according to the idiom of their lan- 
guage, put deosculatio, 'kissing,' for veneratio, 'worship.' I hava 
translated that which they, to whose language the word belongs, 
understand. But -la, bar, ■with them has different meanings, 
for it means ' son,' as in Bajjona, ' son of a dove ; ' Bar- 
ptolomasus, ' son. of Ptoloniseua ; ' Barthimfeus, &c. It meana 
also ' wheat,' and a ' bundle of ears of wheat,' and ' elect' and 
' pure.* "What fault have I committed if I have translated an 
ambiguous word in different ways? la my Commentary, 
where there is an opportunity of discussing the matter, I had 
said Adorate filium, 'Worship the Son,' [but] in the text itself 
not to seem a violent interpreter and not to give ( 
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Jewish caluTTmy, I said Adoraie pure sive decte, ' Worship 
purely or in a choice rnamiei^' as Aquila and Symmachus had 
translated it."— iTjeron, adv. Ruffmum, lib. i. 

The reader will observe how entirely Dr. 'Williams 
omita all reference to Jerome's views, as expressed in 
ilia Ttotes, and how cunningly he cuts out the word 
<nahi}imy, ae applied .to the Jewish objectors. Can the 
unlearned English reader trust such a guide as this ? 
I must also add that, although Ewald and Hnpfeld, as 
-one might expect, reject the IHesaianic view, Delitzsch, 
^he last learned commentator on the Psalms, maintains 
:it very strongly. 

There is an amount of misrepresentation in these 
statements which entirelyprecludea any confidence in 
an account given by Dr. "Williams, either of the views 
of any writer on a given passage or of the real state of 
the ease in regard to that passagfe. In one of these 
anatanees ho has not only pronounced ex ctzthedrd, as it 
were, an opinion on the meaning of a prophecy against 
the weight of authority and the general bearing of the 
passage, but he has coupled the expression of his opinion 
with the attribution of bad motives to those who do not 
agree with liim. In the other, he has told half the 
truth as to Jerome's opinion, hut only half the truth, 
and he has shaped his quotation from that Father in 
fsuch a manner as to conceal the fact that the rest of it 
altogether makes against him, 

The same spirit of rash assertion marks ;his treat- 
ment of the Messianic passage in the 22iid Psalm, 
where it is very difficult to ascertain the genuine read- 
ing; but Dr. Williams would persuade tlie unlearned 
reader that the cause has been entirely settled, and that 
the evidence is all in his favour. So far is this from 
being the case, that it ia one of tliose passages where 
learned men find it difficult to make up their mind 
what the true reading and interpretation are, My own 
belief is, that upon the whole the evidence preponde- 
rates for our rendering ; hut it is a point on which, from 
the evidence of the Old Testament M8S. alone, there 
are some difiicnlties, though the certainty, from the 
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quotations in tlie Kew Testament, that other portions 
of thia Psalm are Messianic, is a great argument in 
favour of tlie Messianic nature of this verse.* 

These are specimer^ of the manner in which the 
evidence for the Messianic interpretation of particular 
passages of Scriptare is dealt with ; it will hardly bs 
expected that an answer should be given to every one, 
for this would need a volume, A single sentence con- 
veys an objection, the answer to which must, if complete,, 
extend to several pages. 

But we will now enter upon a larger iield of inter- 
pretation. The Essayist has given us one interpretation 
of a prophetic chapter. It is a chapter in the inter- 
pretation of which all our deeper feelings of Christianitj' 
are so intimately interwoven that a religious man might; 
be expected to approach it with reverence, and if the 
force of evidence compelled him to give up the old and. 
Christian interpretation of that chapter, he would an- 
nounce his change of view, if not with sadness, at least 
with gravity and sobriety. The lastthing which a re- 
ligious man would be expected to do with the 53rd'. 
chapter of Isaiah would be to play with its interpre- 
tation — as if it were a matter of utter indifference 
whether a vital prophecy were entirely irrelevant or 
not to the mission of tlie lledeemer of the world. We 
are not to be led by our preconceived notions, but ^t 
all events a religious heart might be expected to part 
with some of the most striking evidences of our faith 
with some regret. And truly, when the question con- 
cerns a prophecy which has almost invariably been 
held to be one of the most striking in the Bible, to which 
the Kew Testament sometimes in sublime e"" 



* To oimniQe this passage properly would require eeveral pages : it m 
a question both of reading and interpretation. Bp, Pearson conaderod 
(his one of the passages confessedly altered by the Jews : but later re- 
searches have rather altered the condidona of the queBdon. I shall now- 
only refer to De Boat's " Collations," vol. iv. pp. 14-30 ; Pfdflfer, DuHa 
Vexaia, pp. S0B-S09 ; Delitzseh and Hupfeld on the passage ; Davidson's 
" Hebrew Test Revised," and Eeinke's Mesaianische Psalmen, vol. i. p. 
266, &o. Of these, all but Hupfetd and Davidson either adopt the sense 
of "piercing," or consider the evidence nearly balanced, Keinke, as 
usual, is very full and valuable. 
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a -wonderful testimony-,* tho last tiling we shoald ex- 
pect would be very high praise of an ingenious inter- 
pretation, nay an elaborate expoeition of it, where tlie 
author after all acknowledges that it does not persuade 
him. Why then so elaborately display it ? and why 
add, that if any individual can be thought to fulfil the 
prophecy that individual would be judged to be Jere- 
imiah, unless by a kind of insane crusade against the 
ordinary ,view of the pf^sage the author wishes to de- 
prive the humble Christian of any possibility of using 
ithis passage as a prophecy of the Messiah ? 3!^ow if 
'either of these interpretations, — that which makes eol- 
'Jective Israel tho subject of the prophecy, as Dr. Wil- 
liiams appears to believe, or that which makes Jeremiah, 
as Bunsen maintains, — were proved to fulfil the pro- 
phecy in some sense, it would be no proof that it was 
not intended in a fuller and higher sense to describe 
the Messiah. But the troth is that if the prophecy be 
taken as a whole, there are insuperable objections to 
both these interpretations, which it suits Dr. Williams 
to ignore, that he may throw a little dust in the, eyes of 
those who are unfortunate enough to lean on him aa an 
interpreter of Scripture. Great humiliation, and tliat 
voluntary, and undergone by an innocent man for the 
benefit of others, and the most lofty exaltation, these are 
the characteristics of the subject of that prophecy. It 
is quite true that once Jeremiah was talien from a 
dungeon, and so (if this were not a " recognised mis- 
translation") "he was taken from prison,"! but where 
was his lofty exaltation ? The interpretation fails in a 
cardinal point, and the Jews themselves have given it 
up. The (rerinan periodical before referred to, says 
they gave up the Messianic inteipretation "on paper," 
that is, in controversy with the Christians; but if Dr. 

" When our Lord was silent before Pilate, "insomuch that IhegoF- 
ernor marvelled," no specific reference ia made to the passive, but the 
prophecy flaehes on onr minds at once, 

f This translation is generally discarded now, so that even this trifling 
coineidencc is nullified. See Gesenius, M'Caul, Dreehsler, and Henderson. 
There ia a difference of opinion still as to the exact meaning of the pas- 
B^e ; but Done of these ioteipreters ilream of " prison." 
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"Williams -will read their liturgies he will see that they 
still retain it in reality. Any person well acquainted 
with Eabbinical writing^ knows that frequently they 
used in their eommentarieB to say " This passage applies 
to the Messiah, but to answer the Christians we must 
apply it to some other person ;" but when their hooka 
began to be published, in many instances they with- 
drew these words as being discreditable to them. 

The language of Dr. Williams is somewhat unguard- 
ed. After sketching out Eunsen's reasons for apply- 
ing the prophecy to Jeremiah, he adds : — 

" This is an imperfect sketch, but may lead readers to 
consider the arguments for applying laaiah lii. and liii, to Jer^.- 
miah. Their weight (in the master's hand) is so great, that, 
if any single person should be selected, they prove Jeremiah, 
should be the one." 

They may prove it to the Essayist, though what the 
cogency of a proof may be which tails to produce con- 
viction, I must leave him to explain; but I doubi 
whether he will find many to agree with him. Let us 
examine one or two of his quotations. It is trae that 
Jeremiah appeare to have wished to intercede for the 
Jews, and the Essayist refers to Jer, xviii. 20, xiv, 11, 
sv. 1, in proof of this ; from which passages (xiv. It 
and XV. 1) we learn that God forbade Jeremiah to inter- 
cede for them as he had done, for the judgments must 
come upon them ; and in xviii. 20 be says, " Eemember 
that I stood before Thee to speak good for them, and to 
turn away Thy wrath from them." It is a pity that 
the Essayist omitted to give the seqnel of this interces- 
sion found in xviii. 21, the very next verse, which runs 
thus : — " Therefore deliver up their children to tlie 
famine, and pour out their blood by the force of the 
sword ; and let their wives be bereaved of their chil- 
dren, and be widows ; and let their men be put to death ; 
let their young men be slain with the sword in battle. 
Let a cry be heard from their houses, when Thou shalt 
bring a troop suddenly upon them : for they have digged 
a pit to take me, and hid snares for my feet. Yet, Lord, 
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Thou bnowest all their counpl against me to slay me : 
forgive not their iniquity, nettJierblot out their sin from 
Thy sight, but let them be overthrown before Thee; 
deal thus with them in the time of Thine anger*." 

It may suit the Essayist to ignore this sequel to the 
declaration of Jeremiah that he had formerly interceded 
for the people, in whose prosperity, should it come, ho 
himself would have shared, and he may consider this a 
striking fulfilment of the prophecy ; but who will fol- 
low him in this perversion'^ I speak not for tho 
Ohristiau sentiment only, but I simply ask what shall we 

• And yet in the very face of these denunciations of his persecutora, 
Earon Bimacn ventures to use the following language, wliieh I translate lit- 
erally from the Gcrmtin original; — "Jereinjah says, in. speaking of tho 
■cruel peraeeationa of the citizens of his natiTe town, xi. 18, &e., ' The Lord 
-has given me knowledge of it, and I know it : then Thou shewedst me 
their doings. But I was like a lamb or an oi that is brought to the slaugh- 
ti^r.' And afterwards kings and nobles wrought all in their power to realize 
!ihis anticipation of the prophet. And if Jeremiah, when Paahur cast him 
^iuto the dungeon, broke out into loud latneutations on his misfortune, and 
iprayed God to euuoble his reputation by the punishment of tliese men. who 
•denied his truth ; yet we find in the last most bitter trial to which he was 
rsubjected in Judcea, no word of impatience escape him, slJll less a word of 
deare that God should revenge him on his enemies. But on the contrary, 
itiiere runs through his whole life the very inmost (dU inmgste) intercession, 
for the tramgresson ! to which allusion is made in the end of the eele- 
lirated chapter of Issuah."— Oott in der Seschickte, vol. i. pp. 206, 203, 

It is true that one-half of a verse of Isaiah appears to be fulfilled by 
the declaration of Jeremiah, that he is " led as a lamb or an ox to the 
slaughter," but the sliglitest amount of attention, one would think, would 
have sufficed to show Sat such a fulfilment utterly contradicted the rest of 
Iho verse ! The sheep of Isaiah is dumb, and opens not hia mouth, but 
Jeremiah utters loud complaints not unmiied with denunciations I We 
arenowentitledtnaak where tho prejudiced view lies? With Baron Bun- 
sen, who is cfeftrjnijMd that the pmpliety shall be no propheei/, or with us 
who believe the prophecy, and find its fulfilment where the Church of Christ 
lias found it for 1800 years? But above all, how can Bunsen dare to say, 
that throughout the life of Jeremiah he was constantly interceding for the 

And again, thoi^h not a word is said of Jeremiah's death. Baron Bun- 
sen aasames that he perished by "a crael morder," because the great 
prophet of truth could "scarcely" be eipected to esaape martyiBom. 
And tlus fact, (1) for wMoh he appeals to hte own conjecture, rather than 
the tradition preserved ki Jerome, and these contradictions to the prophet's 
own words, form the basis of Bunsen's application of this prophecy to 
Jeremiah. And this absurd speculation, which scarcely deserves a refuta- 
tion, gains for the author from Dr. Williams the high prwse of b^ng from 
the hand of a master I 
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think of an exegesis wliicli can refer to passages like Jer. 
xviii. 20, followed as it is "by tiiese denunciations, as a 
fulfilment of tlie prophecy of "interceding for trans- 
gressors ; " and dare to prefer it to that most thrilling, 
most awful prayer of mercy, -which rose from the lips of 
One in the very agony of a painful death, when He 
who even then spake as never man spake, made that 
sublime intercession for His persecutors, " Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do." 

It cannot be needful to §o through the weary task of 
examining each qnotation m detail, here ; I would only 
recommend those who have any desire to investigate 
the question, to do as I have done — examine them care- 
fully ; and I believe that the conclusion of such persons 
will be the same as mine, that no more unfounded as- 
sertion was ever made than that, if any single person 
should be selected, thei/ prove Jeremiah to be the one ! 
The English and the argument of this sentence are 
nearly on a par, but it is useless to cavil about trifles 
when such momentous questions are at issue. The dis- 
crepancies between the history of Jeremiah and the 
words of the prophecy are so manifest, that Saadias 
Gaon has found few followers till Eunsen revived this pal- 
pable controYcrsial device. Even Abarbanel himself, 
one of the most bitter opponents of Christianity among 
the Jews, says, "In truth I do not see even one verse 
that can prove the truth of its application to him," And 
yet Eunsen la spoken of as a " master " in exegesis here, 
not for proving the truth, but for his ingenious defence 
of a theory -(Aich the Essayist himself rejects. His 
notions of a masterly exposition and a "proof" are so 
manifestly peculiar, that we must conceive these words 
to belong to a private vocabulary of the English language 
in use at Lampeter, but not current elsewhere. 

Abarbanel proposed both Josiah and the Jewish na- 
tion, JosiaH is scarcely worth considering. But what 
particular interpretation Dr, Williams does adopt, it 
would be difiicutt to say. His words are these : — 

" Still the general analogy of the Old" Testament which 
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makes collective Israel, or ike prophetic remnant,''' especially tlie 
servant of Jehovah, and the comparison of chaps, xlii. xlix. may 
permit U3 ta think the oldest interpretation the truest; ■wifji 
only this admission, that the figure of Jeremiali stood forth 
among the Proplieta, and tinged the delineation of the true 
'farae], that is, the faithful remnant who had heen diabeheved — 
just as the figure of Laud or Hammond might represent the 
Caroline Church in the eyes of her poet, 

"If this seems but a compromise, it may bo justified by 
lEwald'a phraa^ ' Die wenigen Treuen im Exile, Jeremjah und 
Andre,' (the few faithful in the captivity, Jeremiah and others,) 
though, he makes the servant idealized Israel." 

It would be convenient in considering this author'a 
■views, to be able to ascertain exactly what they are, 
tnt as he does not seem to be quite Hxed in any one 
■view, it is a hopeless task. OoUectivs Tarad, or the 
jfmthfid Temnant, or the propheUc remnwnt, — though I 
iBtippose by " the faithful remnant " he means the faith- 
ful prophetic remnant, — appear to prefer almost equal 
claims to acceptance ; and the author seems to oscillate 
between them with a beautiful impartialityj throwing 
in only a word in favour of Jeremiah, which leaves ua 
as much in the dark as we were before. Can Dr. 
'Williams believe that these interpretations are synony- 
mous, or that an amalgamation of all of them can possi- 
bly stand ! If he does, his character for critical acu- 
men will scarcely survive such palpable incongruities ! 
And this, it is to be observed, is the criticism of a man 
who thinks he is not interpreting a prophecy but an 
historical narrati-oe, where a writer would describe 
events without ambiguity. 

But these vacillations are trifles compared with the 
assertion that the interpretation now in fevoor with the 
Jews is the "oldest interpretation." Our own inter- 
pretation is at least coeval with the New Testament, 
(see 1 Pet, ii. 2i, &c.) a clear proof that it rests upon 
an older basis still. And tliough Origen informs us 

* Tho italics are mine, not the author's. The reader will observe that 
Dr. Williams leaves it open vihich of these interpretations we are to choose, 
as if either would do. 
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that in a dispute witli learned Jews one of them at- 
tempted to evade tlie force of this prophecy by auch an 
interpretation, tliis is a very slender evidouee that they 
generally accepted it, even then. And, if we enquire 
of iJie Jewish authorities themselves, we find tlieni 
acknowledging that the ancient Jews interpreted this 
propliecy of tno Messiah. The Targura distinctly rec- 
ognises it, the most ancient Jewish interpreters ackiiowl- 
cdge it : even in the present day, liturgies of the Jews 
testify their adiierence to the ancient view in a man- 
ner which is far more convincing than a controversial 
Btatemont would he. 

Before however I pass on to another subject, it will, 
be right to mark tlie treatment Bishop Pearson receives, 
at the hands of Dr, AVilliams. His vast attainmenta 
and his great power have obtained for him an homage, 
which has scarcely ever been rel'used by those who are 
competent to teat his learning. But, as the late Arch- 
deacon Hare used to say, "Many an empty head is 
shaken at Plato and Aristotle ; " and in a similar man- 
ner we Und occasionally a perverse disposition whicli 
seems to rejoice in throwing a stone at departed grekt- 
ness. Thus the Essayist remarks, " It is idle with 
Pearson to quote. Jonathan as a witness to the Chris- 
tian interpretation, unless his conception of the Messiah 
were ours." The transparent absurdity of this remark 
strikes the mind so forcibly, that it would be a matter 
of surprise that the author did not reject it himself, if 
we did not find many other illogical remarks through- 
out the Essay. So then, it is really the opinion of Dr. 
Williams that we do nothing, even if we shew that all 
the ancient Jews considered this prophecy as clearly 
relating to the Messiah, unless they will acknowledge 
that Jesus is the Messiah ! I fear that even the first 
class at Lampeter will hardly bo contented with husks 
like these ; and men of plain sense will consider it of 
ratlier more importance that the whole of the ancient 
Jewish Church accepted this view, than that Bunsen 
applies it to Jeremiah, and Dr. Williams to the collec- 
tive Israel ! Bishop Pearson was probably almost as 
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good a judge of the cogency of arguments — if we miy 
presume to compare any one to Dr. WiUiaras — as the 
■Essayist himself And I do not very mocli feii that 
the reputation of Bishop Pearson will suffer much dam 
age from so puerile an attack. 

But before I leave this part of the subject, it is only 
justice to Dr. Williams to remark that he only denies 
mat these great declarations of Scripture are predio- 
Mons ; he professes to acknowledge Chat their moral 
teachiilg has its highest fulfilment in Christ. His 
words are : " A little reflection will shew how the 
■historical representation in laaiah liii, is of some suf- 
fering prophet or remnant," (which ?) " yet the truth 
and patience, the grief and triumph, have their highest 
fulfilment in Him who said ' Father, not My wifl but 
'.rhine.' But we must not distort the prophets to prove 
the Divine Word incarnate, and then from the incar- 
Mation reason back to the sense of prophecy." * 

I was not aware of the intention with which the re- 
mark in the latter part of this paragraph was made, 
till I happened to find an allusion in Mr. Mansel's 
.Bampton Lectures to the views of Dr. Williams oi» 
the 53d of Isaiah, as developed in hie " Eational God- 
liness." 

Mr. Mansel (p. 418) argues that if we believe one 
fiuch miracle as the incarnation of our Lord, we have 
■flo reason to disbelieve another, such as thepredietion 
of future events under the inspiration of Grod, And 
this Dr. Williams calls reasoning hack from the incar- 
nation to the sense of prophecy. It seems strange tliat 
a man of any acuteness could fail to see that Mr. 
Mansel did not reason back to the sense of the proph- 
ecy ; the sense of the prophecy must he detennined 

• Alittlomoreof the same sort follows. Israel would be acknowledged 
ns in some sepse a Uessinh, &c., but the Sayiour, who fulfilled in Bis own 
person the highest aspirations of Hebrew seers and of mankind, thereby 
lifting the words, ao to speak, into a new and higher power, would be reeog- 
nised as haying eminentlj the unction of a prophet whose words die not, 
of a priest in a temple not made with handn, and of a king in the realm of 
thought, delirering His people from a bondage of moral evil, worse than 
I^jpt or Babyion, &c. 
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hj jnat principles of interpretation ; but Mr. Mansel 
argues that if it must be interpreted of Christ, we liave 
no reason to reject it from d priori and general objec- 
tions to miracles. The only possible enect this can, 
have on the interpretation of this special prophecy or 
any other is this, mat it leaves us at liberty to take the 
predictive sense, if other considerations lead us to 
it.* As we do not therefore reason back from the in-# 
carnation " to the sense of prophecy," I feel no inclina- 
tion to enter on the defence of a course wbiclf we do 
not adopt. 

We shall simply remark that Christ and Ilis apos- 
tles tell us that the Hebrew Scriptures testify of Him.i 
and they expressly ascribe a predictive sense to the 
prophecies. We have therefore, on the one hand, 
Christ and Hia apostles, who assure us that the proph- 
ecies are predictions ; on the other, we have Dr^ 
Williams and the critical school, who assure us that 
they are not. The question is therefore simply this, — 
Will you believe Christ and His apostles, or will you 
believe the critical school ? The pretence of a moral 
fulfilment is only a device to cover the barefaced im- 
pudence of denying the very words of the Saviour and; 
His apostles, but is too flimsy to deceive even the mosb 
ignorant. I will not accuse Dr. Williams of placing it. 
there intentionally to deceive the ignorant : I sup- 
pose that he himself considers this moral fulfilment, 
as more than equivalent to the real fulfilment of a 
iond fide prediction. But as this is a peculiar view, 
and as those who think with me believe that it 
cannot he maintained without falsifying the words of 
our Saviour and contradicting His own account of the 
Scriptures, Dr. Williams must excuse his opponents if 
they speak very plainly as to the worthlessness of his 



* Mr. Manse! Bays indeed, " Once concede tbe posabiUty of the Buper- 
satural at all, and Ihe Mes^anic interpreCBtion js the only one reconcilable 
■with the facts of history and the plain meaning of w— ■'- " '^- '^— '- — ' 

the plain meaning of the Ttords from a tJ ' 

from the Incarnation that you IiaTO w ~" 
implies a miracle. 
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The observations which have been made may serve 
to shew with how little justice the Essayist has at- 
tempted to exhibit this wonderful prophecy as a piece 
of historical writing of a date posterior to tlie time of 
Isaiah. This is all which I am here concerned to 
shew, but if a commentary on this most astounding 
prophecy be required, I may state that great assistance 
may be derived towards its exegesis from the Essay of 
Hengstenberg, either in its early form as translatod in 
Clark's " Biblical Cabinet," or in its more developed 
condition as found in the " Christology of the Old 
Testament," (published also by Messrs. Clark,) and 
from the pamphlet of Dr. JlcCaul, or Dr. Henderson's 
*'' Translation of Isaiah." Prom all these sources to- 
gether, the mere English reader will obtain a very 
sufficient refutation of the non-Messianic interpreta- 
ifaons, and be will be able also to elicit from a com- 
]parison of the various views of each verse, an inter- 
pretation of the whole wliicb will give him much satis- 
faction. The works of Bishops Chandler and Lowth, 
as well as that of Prebendary Lowth, may be consulted 
with advantage. 

In the indiscriminate onslaught upon prophets and 
prophecy, it could not be expected that Daniel, whose 
predictions are the most definite of all included in the 
■aacred volume, should escape proscription. We have 
however, iii Bunsen and Dr. Williams, very little which 
is new. It seems sometimes to be imagined that the 
attacks upon Daniel are due to some new discoveries, 
and that the Germans have brought a host of new ar- 

§Rnient3 against the genuineness of this portion of 
eripture ; but if we look at the selection of topics 
made by Dr. Williams to overwhelm this prophet, we 
shall find that even down to the very words selected 
as proving that the language is later than his time, 
they are all the old crambe repetita. The simple fact 
is, that the Germans and Dr. Williams follow Por- 
phyry and Collins, while others consider tliat their ar- 
guments are insufficient to warrant their conclusions. 
It is true that Bunsen and Ewald have added each his 
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own particular theory to the general medley of apecu- 
lation upon liiis prophet, but they have met with little, 
fevour, even in Germany. The extraordinary facility 
with which a prophet or two is extemporized in Ger- 
many, would Burprise those who are not aware of the 
strength of the theorizing faculty in the German mind. 
' If one Isaiah or one Daniel will not solve the question 
satisfactoriiy, take two,' appears to be the rule, and ac- 
cordingly an earlier Daniel^ is supposed by Baron Bun- 
sen to have lived, not at Babylon, but at the Assyrian 
court, about twenty-two yeara before Sargina (the Sar- 
gon of Scripture and the father of Sennacherib) over-' 
turned the ancient dynasty of Assyria. The history of: 
Daniel is partly derived, according to this view, from 
traditional tales about the older Daniel, and some of 
the prophecies are a traditional reconstruction of these, 
with sundry confusions between Assyria and Babylon 
It is hardly worth while to spend our time in consider^ 
ing so gratuitous an hypothesis, for even the German 
rationafists assure us that Baron Bunson has done for 
Daniel veiy little except to add to the perplexity in 
which his history is involved. Bleek, who also sup- 
poses another Daniel of a more ancient date than ours, 
entirely repudiates tli© suppositions of Ewald and Bun- 
sen, and closes his remarks upon them with these 
words : " By such assumptions the explanation of the 
existence of our Book of Daniel in its present condition 
is by no means rendered more easy, but on the con- 
trary, more difficult." 

It must be clear to every man of plain common 
sense, that if the license mdalibet audsndi which was 
conceded to poets and painters is assumed by German 
critics, the theological world cannot be expected to dis- 
prove each hypothesis separately. The question must 
he argued in a different manner. If the objectors to 
the genuineness of Daniel are content to rake up again 
and endorse all the miserable mistakes and penversions 
of Porphyry and Collins, we are surely entitled to 
assert that they have entirely failed to make out thoir 
case, without writing a volume to confute a sentence. 
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I shall merely remark with regard to the arguments, 
that they chiefly rest on two assertions : — 

1. That the prophecies of Daniel are so clear as to 
Antiochns Epiphanes, and so manifestly end with him, 
that it is to be inferred that they were written shortly 
after his time. 

2. That the language is not that of the time of 
li)aniel, and that Greek words occur in Daniel, espe- 
cially in the names of the musical instruments,* which 
moTee that its author lived long after the time in which 
Daniel is placed according to the Bible. 

These are the two main grounds, and neither of them 
S8 capable of any satisfactory proof. The first propo- 
bition is also manifestly false in one of its assertions, for 
l;he prophecies extend to fai- later times than those of 
jintioehus. Indeed, the supposition that Antioehus 
Epiphanes is intended in some parts of those prophecies 
of Daniel which aro so confidently appUed to him, is 
attended with insuperable difficulties, as any one who is 
-disposed to enquire into this mattci' may learn from 
Bishop Chandler, especially pp. 140 — 157, and Bishop 
'N"ewton on the prophecies. In chapter vii, (see Chand- 
i'er, pp. 206—282,) the little horn cannot he Antioehus 
Kpiphanes, although in another chapter (the eighth) 
some things may he attributed to him which belong to 
tjie little horn. But if the fourth kingdom be the Ko- 
man, (and what other will answer its description 1) then 
the fifth kingdom can be no other than the kingdom 
of Christ. We may not he able to explain everj' part 
of these prophecies, but we know enough to shew that 
Antioehus Epiphanes could really fulfil only a very 
small part of them, and that those who attempt to 
apply the rest to him, involve themselves in inextri- 
cable contradictions. It is manifestly impossible to 

* With regard to the names of the musica! instruments, tlie objectors 
fail in two primary points. They entirely fiul in proving that they are de- 
rived thim the Greek ; and, if they did, they cannot prove Ihat this would 
necessarily bring down the date to a later period than fiSfi B.C. They might 
almost as well deduce the Ailcadimi mentioned in Rawlinson's Memoir on 
Nineveh from Academia. See also Dr. Mill's " Historical Character of St. 
Luke's First Chapter Vindicated," pp. 66 — 89. 
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answer a general statement like that of Dr. Williams, 
becanse we do not know how many of the prophecies 
he applies to Antiochus Epiphanes, nor bow he explains 
them. 

Again, with regard to the suspicious words, if the; 
enquirer will consult either Havemick's " Daniel," or^ 
Hengstenbei^'s Die Atithentie des Dcmiel und die In- 
tegritdt des Saehari^ah, he will see with how little rca-' 
son this argument has been alleged. Modem philol- 
ogy, upon ^e whole, has rather tended to remove this 
objection than to confirm it.* 

The same remark must apply to the statements re- 
garding Zechariah. I have now before me two vol- 
umes in German, in one of which the author appends a 
defence of the integrity of Zechariah to that ot the gen- 
uineness of Daniel, viz., the volume of Hengetenberg %& 
which I have juat referred; the other is a Commentary 
on Zechariah, by W. ^Neumann, published at Stnttgart 
in the course of last year, which does not seem to think 
the hypothesis' of the authorship of the book being' 
divided between Zechariah and Uriah worth mention- 
ing. These hypotheses being endless, it is of course 
impossible to refute them. If objections are raised 
against one, another is ready to take its place. And 
with regard to Daniel, it must he observed that whOe 
these hypotheses are as plentiful as blackberries, no onC 
seems to advert to the utter improbability that a spu- 
rious book should be inserted into the canon of the 
Jewish Scriptures between tlie time of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes and our Saviour, and that no suspicion of this 
ill deahng should ever arise till Porphyry denied the 
prophecies because they were clear, and declared that 
they must be historical narrative and not prediction. 
Tlie camel is swallowed, and the gnat very carefully 
strained out. The German rationalists find no difficulty 

* I may direct those who do not read Geramn, and cannot therefore 
make uae of Havemick and Hengstenbeig, to an Essaj in the " Journal of 
Sacred Literature " for January last, on the Chaldee of Daniel and Ezra, 
for a great deal of informatioa on this sulyect. 
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in believing in the genuineness of Ossian, -while they 
1,-epudiate that of the Pentateuch.* 

We have now examined a very considerable portion 
of the statements, if they deserve the name, of Dr. Wil- 
l-iams, and we have not found one which has the eom- 
snon merit of fairly representing the truth. An exami- 
nation such as thia must necessarily be inrperfect, but 
Jif it is eh^wn that the representations of the author 
.■are such that no person who is unable to investigate 
thoroughly the questions of which he treats, can gain 
'any just notion of the state of those questions, but, on 
■the contrary, is certain to imbibe a most prejudiced and 
wntrue view of them, the mischief which his statements 
ffian do will be diminished. To those who are compe- 
'tent to discuss these questions, I do not think that a 
isingle word of reply would be needed. There is not 
fin objection brought forward with which they are not 
ifamiliar, and the only thing which tliey can deem novel 
i's the positive and arrogant tone in which onr accept- 
since is challenged for what most of them will believe 
to be by far the least probable interpretation of the pas- 
sages to which allusion is made. 

It may perhaps be expected that a few words should 
be said about the remarks on the Trinity and the doc- 
trines of St. Paul, but they appear so harmless from 

* We must not altogether omit all notice of Buuaen's riews on Jonali, 
lopcause they have beeji made in the pages of this Essay the occaaioa of ft 
'sneer at tho English. Baron Bunsen, in his Goll in der Qeschiehie, defends 
ithe genuineness of Jonal's ptiiyer, but treats the history of Jonah, though 
warranted by our Sariour's own. words, as a, mere myth. On this, Dr. Wil- 
liams, with his usual courtesy towards English believers, remarks, " One 
can imagine the cheers which the opening of such an essay might evoke in 
some of our own drcles, changing into indignation as the ^stingiushcd 
foieigner developed bis views." My belief is that no weli-informed Eng- 
lishman would feel any exultation at finding that Bunsen accepted his 
views, because, if ha knew much of Bunsen, he would feel his judgment ti) 
be so fallible and weak, thut his opinion on a. point of genuineness would 
be of little Wae. And in the very chapter in Gott in der Geschichte 
which treats of Jonah, he would find a remarkable conflrmalJOD of his dis- 
trust of Bunsen's judgment on a question of genuuieness, for the author 
there declares his belief that a very trumpery poem found in iB!ian, whi<^h 
professes t* be the song of Arion, is really the production of this individ- 
ual. To account for the inferiority of the style, be tells ua Ibat we must 
remember that Aiion was not a poet, bat a ballet-master. 
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the superficial and sketchy manner in which they are 
delivered, and from their extreme weatnees, that if; 
would be imwise to give them importance by raising up 
eerious objections to them. If any person beheves that 
the language of Scripture can be explained in regard 
to the relation of ^Father, Son, and Spirit, by consider- 
ing these terms as ec[uivalent to wiU, wisdom, and 
love; as light, radiance, and warmth; bs fountain,, 
stream, and united flow, &c,, he is beyond the reach. 
of argument. Let a person take any one of these triads,, 
and read the first chapter of St. John, substituting the; 
middle term of this ti-iad for the Word, and the first for. 
God, and he wiU soon perceive the vanity of this mode! 
of explanation ; or let him attempt to explain the epis- 
tles of St. Paul on the principles enounced in p. 81 of ' 
this Essay, and he will very soon leave the guidance 
of Bansen, if he desires either to understand or explaini 
St. Paul. There is nothing in this portion of the Essay 
to overthrow the truth of Scripture facts, and the view' 
of the doctrines is not profound enough for the leamed! 
nor attractive enough for the simple reader. It may, 
therefore, safely be left to its native weakness, l^o at- 
tempt will be made to expose its imbecile weakness un- 
less it is supported by fresh developments and new 
arguments. It will be left to take its place with other 
ambiguous endeavours to explain the Epistles of St.. 
Paul in a non-natural sense, such as that of Taylor on. 
the Epistle to the Romans. If there is any truth in 
the statements which have here been made against Dr. 
Williams, they are sufficient to ruin the credit of his 
Essay, and to shew that it is full, even to overflowing, 
of misrepresentations, which are highly discreditable 
even if they proceed from ignorance and carelessness, 
but if they are made with a consciousness of their na- 
ture, deserve a still deeper reprobation. 

A large portion of this Essay having now been sub- 
jected to examination, it may be desirable, before we 
conclude our remarks, to recapitulate the results to 
which we have attained. We believe that it has been 
shewn, — 
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1. That the author in his aceount of the present 
state of theological literature in Germany has entirely 
juisrepresented its condition; that lie has greatly exag- 
gerated the achievements of the critical school, and ap- 
pears utterly to ignore its miserable failures, blunders, 
and extravagances ; and that either from hia ignorance 
of the fact, or from a wilful suppression of the truth, he 
gives the impression that there is an almost unanimous 
acceptance of these views among the learned in Ger- 
many, while the real truth is that the rationahst cause 
is daily losing ground in that country. 

2. That in describing the course of prophetical inter- 
pretation in England, the author h^ entirely misrepre- 
sented the whole case. That he has specified three per- 
sons in particular as giving indirect testimony to his 
views, viz., Bishop Chandler, Bishop Butler, and Dr. 
Paley, and that in every case he has utterly misrepre- 
sented their testimony. Of Bishop Chandler's views 
he appears wholly ignorant ; Bishop Butler's argument 
he has entirely misunderstood ; and with regard to Dr. 
I'aley, he has misrepresented his selection of one case 
only as a virtual abandonment of the rest, while the 
author himself expressly obviates in the strongest pos- 
stble terms any such inference from this selection. 

3. That in the exegesis of particular passages* the 
author has shewn by the arrogance with which he 
treats those who differ from him, even in the most diffi- 
cult passages, that he is either wholly ignorant of the 
weight of argument and authority against him, or un- 
able to appreciate it ; and that in order to favour his 
views he has in one case misrepresented the views of 
Jerome, and garbled his text so as to favour his mis- 
representation ; that he has attributed to Jerome exe- 
getical absurdities on a very partial examination of his 
words, to whicli a further acquaintance with Jerome 
would give a very different colouring ; and that no per- 
son desiring to know the truth on any of these ques- 

* Tha asaertiuna and intHrpretationS which are not eiamincd here are 
not one whit more truatworthy, but thoae which have been selected offer 
the most definite testa of their id 
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tions wonld derive any assistance from the remarks of 
the Essayist, hut, on the contrary, would necessarily 
derive a very false impression from them. 

4. That in regard to the interpretation of Isaiah lii., 
liij., the Essayist has given the highest praise to Bxm- 
sen for an interpretation which has very little to rec- 
ommend it, and what he has exhibited in some partic- 
ulars is flatly contradicted by the very passages adduced 
to prove it; that notwithstanding his high praise of 
this interpretation, he rejects it himself, and yet most 
strangely endeavonrs to amalgamate it with two, if not 
three, other interpretations with which it is wholly in- 
compatihle ; and that ho has thus given to the world a 
specimen of utter incompetence in the interpretatioii 
of Scripture, which must take away all confidence in. 
his opinions, until he shews that he has better grounds 
for them than any which he has hitherto put forth, 

5. That in regard to Daniel, the Essayist has donei 
nothing except to assert a few of the oldest and the 
most commonplace objections to the genuineness of 
this part of Scripture ; that he takes no notice of the 
fact that they have frequently been refuted, but brings, 
them forward as if they were irresistible, only because 
he yields assent to them himself. 

If these charges against the Essayist are founded in 
truth, the least which can be claimed for them is this, 
that the Essayist is entirely disqualified as a guide of 
those who are unable to pursue such enquiries for them- 
selves. They prove, if they are established, that no> 
person who desires to have a true view of the evidence 
tor Scripture or for the interpretation of prophecy, can 
possibly attain it from the statements of this writer, 
and consequently that his Essay, instead of assisting 
the well-informed and able enquirer in his search after 
truth, is only calculated to mislead the ignorant, and 
to induce him to embrace falsehood rather than ti-uth. 

These are heavy charges, but the author can have 
no reason to complain, because the reason for each 
assertion is given. They are not simple assertions, as 
his are, without proof. Each charge is supported by 
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evidence, and if the evidence is inanffieient, the author 
tias an opportunity of answering it. The assertions of 
tlie rationaiists are dangerous only when they are made 
witliout the arguments on which they are founded, 
because it is usually impossihle really to refute an as- 
sertion unless the grounds on which it is made are 
alleged, except in regard to matters of positive fact or 
of mathematical or scientific truth. If a person asserted 
that the three angles of a triangle are greater than two 
right angles, the falsehood of such an assertion might 
be demonstrated, but if we are told that the contents 
of Daniel prove that it is later than the period to which 
it is assigned, we cannot answer the statement until the 
specific manner in which the anachronism occurs is 
mdicated. 

In answering Dr. Williams, we are obliged to con- 
fine ourselves to a destructive process, without attempt- 
ing a constructive argument. It is necessary to shew 
those whom he misleads that they cannot tmst him. 
Had this Essay been addressed to men capable of dis- 
(juaaing the questions to which they relate, no answer 
would have been required, but as it la calculated to 
mislead the uninformed, the truth demands a defence. 
X know not with what feelings these authors may re- 
gai'd the circumstance, that infldel societies have as- 
sisted in promoting the reading of these Essays in cities 
und large towns, by buying copies to cut them up and 
fend them out at a penny per Essay ! and clubs were 
formed that those who could not afford to purchase this 
expensive luxury might at least have the satisfaction 
of learning that the Church of which all the Essayists, 
except one, are ministers, is teaching them doctrines 
founded on a book full of the grossest untruths and the 
most extravagant myths, and based upon miracles 
which are unworthy of any hehef. But this is the fact. 

Such is the practical result of this " free handling " 
of sacred subjects. If the conclusions to which the 
Essayists would lead, us were true, it would be our 
duty to accept them, with all their awful consequences, 
with all the confusion they would bring into our knowl- 
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edge, aU tlie imeertainty they throw on the prospects 
of a life beyond the grave. But as these views, instead 
of being an advance on our present knowledge, are 
really a miserable return towards ignorance andlieath- 
eniam, every Christian man, who can examine and ex- 
pose them, is bound to the utmost of his power to op- 
pose them. Neither the knowledge nor the judgment' 
shewn in any of the Essays appear to me to warrant . 
the tone in which the volume is written, for the knowl- 
edge of the subject shewn in the Essay of Dr. "Williama 
appears to be of the most superficial kmd, and tlie jndgr 
ment for the most part seems to lead the author ^!most 
invariably to embrace the weakest side, and where V 
have given any time to tlae examination of the rest, X 
have found that they have no superiority in these re-^ 
epects. For instance, in tho Essay on the " ReKgious 
Tendencies of England from 1688—1750," the whole 
weight of the argument, such as it is, is produced by, 
ignoring the literature of that period which was not 
devoted to evidences, and a great deal of its infideJ. 
literature. IlTo notice is taken of the " Oracles of 
Eeason," a book constantly referred to in the earlier^ 
part of the last century, and very little is said of the. 
various works of Collins. The author attributes to the 
age a sort of monomania for manufacturing evidences, 
and of course with such a theory it is very convenient 
to ignore almost all the infidel literature which called 
forth these replies. Indeed, I cannot think that any* 
person can be very much misled by a writer who makes 
Humphrey Prideaux, who died in 1724, a voucher for 
the state of public opinion in 1748, and who, in talking 
very confidently about the controversies as to the origin 
of tliG Gospels, blunders irretrievably between Mai-sn's 
Michaelis and his Lectures at Cambridge ! These may 
be slips of the pen, but there is too much besides in the 
Essay which indicates a very hasty and superficial view, 
to permit the author to escape censure under this plea. 
"When we behold defects like these, and can discover 
nothing that contributes in any degree to advance our 
knowledge of sacred things, the arrogant tone and the 
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assumption of euperiority which, characterize this Tol- 
ume would provoke a smile, if they did not stir up 
deeper foeHngs in the heart, — feelings of sorrow for the 
Sgnorant who have been misled, and the certain in- 
mdelity and immorality which must result from prin- 
ciples like these heing disseminated among the Tialf- 
edueated and the ignoi'ant. For, after all, it is to these 
classes that the miscliief is done. So far from depre- 
cating the fullest discussion of Scripture difEcufties 
among the learned, I am rejoiced when any question ia 
thoroughly diseiisaed, because I am sure tne truth will 
■prevail ; and I firmly believe that the truth is with 
those who believe in Scripture as the inspired word of 
God, and bow before its authority. For myself, I am 
happy to have been obliged to examine very carefally 
,some portions of the ovidenees for the truth and the in- 
spiration of Scripture, because I bring from that ex- 
amination the most profound contempt for arrogant 
iassertions, and the most convincing proofs to my own 
mind that they alone who build on Scripture as the 
only solid foundation of religious truth, are like the 
wise man who laid the foundations of his house in the 
solid rock. Every attempt of Dr. Williams to dispar- 
age Scripture as an inspired book which I have been 
obliged to examine, has only impressed on my mind 
more deeply the wonderful nature of that revelation 
which God h^ been pleased to make to man, and the 
unassailable strength of the evidence by which He has 
recommended it to our acceptance. The endeavour to 
reduce it to a mere moral phenomenon, and to reject, 
as Bunsen professes to do, ail external revelation as a 
fable, appears to nie to rest on nothing but the deter- 
mination to r^ist all evidence, and to discard aU tlie 
rules of sound criticism in interpreting a volume which 
is still in some unaccountable way supposed to repre- 
sent the will of God. We have no right to attribute 
the opinions of Bunsen to Dr. Williams, for he care- 
fully abstains from making himself directly answerable 
for them, however stron^y he may indirectly recom- 
mend them to the nnwary. But we have a full right 
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to bring him face to face with the consequences of that 
system which he thus indirectly and by inference sup- 
ports, and to those whom he is misleading we are 
bound to present the contradictions and absurdities in 
which they involve themselves by following such prin- 
ciples. And in concluding this review I will endeav- 
our to bring the matter to a fair conclusion. When- 
ever Dr. Williams officiates in the devotional services 
of the Church, he repeats an old — perhaps he may 
think an obsolete — form of words, I mean the Apostles' 
Creed. Now this Creed asserts that our Saviour was 
crucified, dead, and buried, and that after three days 
He rose again from the dead and afterwards ascended 
into heaven, I give Dr. Williams credit for a belief iri 
that which his lips thus utter, and I ask him whether 
he believes that He who thus died and rose again, and 
who claimed to be Son of God, is to be supposed less 
acquainted with the truth and the meaning of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament than Baron Bunsen and thj3 
critical school of Germany, with the additional author'- 
ity of Dr. WilHams himself. He declared that the 
Scriptures did testify of Him, and that they did pre- 
dietuSs sufferings and His death ; Baron Bunsen andl 
the critical school tell us that they did not. He in- 
structed His apostles also in the meaning of those Scrip- 
tures, and they declare that holv men of old prophesied 
as they were inspired by the Holy Spirit of God, and 
that they did predict the great facts of the Gospel, and 
tbat God intended by this means to give testimony to 
the truth of that Gospel ; Baron Bunsen tells us, and 
apparently with the approbation of Dr. Williams, 
though he will not make himself answerable for it, 
that they did not. The personal faith of Baron Bun- 
sen, of Dr. Williams, and the critical school of Ger- 
many is of very small importance to the world at 
large ; but for every living man who feels that he has 
an everlasting soul, " What shall I beheve that I may 
be saved ? " is a vital question, and where the broad 
facts of revelation are admitted, I believe that there 
will not be many who wUl be content to take their 
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doetrinea from the critical school of the present day in 
preference to Christ and His apostles. If the f<mU of 
revelation, the central facts brought together in the 
Apostlea' Creed, are denied, then we have to deal with 
aiinple, open infidelity, and our arguments must be ad- 
dressed to that condition of the mind. But let us not 
-have an insidious foe, let us have no ambiguity in so 
vital a question. Let us steadfastly refuse to heai' men 
who acknowledge Christ as the Son of God in words, 
but deny Him in reality. They acknowledge that He 
was the Son of God, and that He is ascended into 
^aeaven, and sits at the right hand of God, and yet they 
believe that they know more of the Word of God than 
He did I He declared that the prophets predicted His 
eoming, and they declare that they did not 1 This 
ibrings the question to the true issue. We must make 
our choice between these two authorities, and I trust 
when this issue is fairly tried that there will be very 
few, who know and understand the state of the quea- 
fion, who will not exclaim with a holy man of old, 
"' Let God be true and every man a liar ! " who will 
;not prefer to beheve that man's criticism may be 
•erroneous, to accepting the monstrous dogma that the 
Son of God could either deceive or be deceived in the 
interpretation of the Word of God ! 
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Since the publication of the " Essays and Reviews," a de- 
fence of them has been attempted in the " Edinburgh Review,' ' 
No. 230. It would be unnecessary to offer a single remark oil 
BO feeble a performance, if it were not desirable to correct one 
or two misrepresentations which occur in it. 

The first passage on which we shall offer a few remarks iw 
the following : — 

" The relative importance of the moral and predietiTc elements 
in prophecy, and again of the historical cirenmstancea to which, iia 
the first instance, the predictions were applied, have been discussed 
by Davison and Arnold in. a style hardly less repugnant to tlie lit- 
eral views of Dr. M'Caul or Dr. Keith, than anything in ProfessoT 
Jowett or Dr. Williams. One of the paasagos deemed most fatail 
to the orthodoxy of the Essayist just named, [Dr. Williams,] ('only 
two texts in the Prophets directly Messianic,) was anticipated al- 
most verbally oven by Bishop Pearson : ' Wherever He is spokeni 
of as the Anointed One (or the Kessiah) it may well be first un- 
derstood of some other person, except it be in one place in Daniel." 
(Pearson on the Creed, Art. 2.) ' The typical ideas of patience and 
glory in the Old TeBtament,' says Dr. Williams, ' find their culmi- 
nating fulfilment in tie New.' This is the positive side of his view 
of pi-ophecy, and it is, in fact, coincident with all that the best in- 
terpreters of Soriptm-6 have said since the Eeforniation." 

It would seem from this passage that the study of " Essays 
and Reviews " has so familiarized the mind of the Reviewer 
with dishonest misrepresentations, that he has lost the faculty of 
distinguishing truth from falsehood. Bishop Pearson acknowl- 
edges that prophecies which are real predictions of the Messiah 
may be applicable, in the first instance, to some other person, 
although intended to testify of the Messiah and to predict the 
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\iiaimer of His coming. Dr. "Williams maintains tbat, except 
tn two cases, there is no such thing as a prediction of the Mes- 
siah at all ia the Old Testament; aad tlie Eeviewer holds 
these viewa to be equivalent. He also aeema to consider an 
assertion that the moral excellence and beauty of the New Tes- 
tament are the fulfilment of the prophetical ideas of the Old, to 
fee equivalent to a hehef that these prophecies were inspired 
predictions which were literally fulfilled in the facts of the New 
Testament. Until he asserts this, he leaves a world-wide 
difierence between the learned, the reverent, the holy Bishop 
Pearson, and the Essayist ^ and if he does assert it, we must 
"decline to chatacteriae his assertion. The complaint against 
]^r. Williams is, not that he maintains that the prophecies may 
primarily be applied to some other person, but that he denies 
S,hat they are intended in any way to be predictions of Christ. 
Until the Reviewer can see the difference between these two 
propositions, he will do well to abstain from theological discus- 
sions, for which ho is evidently unfitted. But if Dr. Wilfiaras 
is compelled to acknowJodge that, although spoken in the first 
instance of other persons, these prophecies were still intended 
as predidions of the Messiah, we shall have gained something 
iby the controversy. Such a statement would be a contradiction, 
iif not to the words, to the spirit of his whole Essay, and we 
should understand for the future how to estimate his assertions. 
Having considered the case of Bishop Pearson, we come to 
ttose of Arnold and Davison. Of Dr, Arnold little need be 
s,aid, as he was comparatively httle known in theological litera- 
ture. His biographer publishes his opinions on Daniel, but un- 
"happily without the arguments on which they were founded. 
Thus the jyrestige of his name — and he was highly popular and 
much beloved — is brought to bear on a question which dependa 
entirely on argument and historical fact. This is the only mis- 
chief we have to fear. Where reasons are given and arguments 
adduced, they can be answered, and we have no fear of the re- 
sult, for in nearly two thousand years the faith of Christ has 
never yet been trampled in the dast, nor the heel of the foeman. 
planted on the neck of the Christian warrior. Arguments can 
be answered, but no answer can be given to the mere influence 

With Mr. Davison the case is very different. There may 
be positions in his excellent book on "Prophecy " on which 
theologians might differ, but to identify his clear decisive testi- 
mony to the predictive element.in Scripture prophecies with the 
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denial of Dr. 'Williams that they contain any such element a.t 
all, is to confound truth and falsehood. The ^vriter who can do 
this 13 scarcely worthy of an answer. Mr. Davison Bee3 in the 
Paalms " the most considerable attributes of the reign and the 
religion of the Messiah foreshewn. There is a king set on the 
holy hill of S^oi," &C. He sees there "His unchangeable 
priesthood ; His divine Sonship ; His exalted nature aaid early 
resurrection outrunning the corruption of the grave," &c,. 
Again, he admits the twofold sense of prophecy by which the, 
establKhment of the kingdom of David is a type of that oif 
Christ, and many " memorable events and objects of the first, 
the older dispensation," foreshadowing "the correspondinfj 
events and objects in the New." He expressly states in a noie 
on this passage that it is highly probable that " the profanatiom 
of the temple hy Antiochus, and the corresponding profanatiom 
of the Christian Church by the great Apostacy, the tyrannic; 
corruption of Antichrist, are rightly joined together as correlfi- 
tive terms of a joint prophecy." (p. 206.) Mr. Davison declares 
tliat in " the abyss of the Babylonian bondage Danie! weighed 
and mimhered the kingdoms of the earth. There also he meas- 
tired the years to the death of the Messiah," ha. Indeed, hts 
whole volume teems with declarations such as these. We wild 
add only one extract on the prophecies of Daniel, which may 
serve as an antidote to part of the mischief of the Essay. Biwa- 
sen makes the fourth empire of Daniel " the sway of Alexar.i- 
der," to which the Essayist adds the remark, " as is not uncom;- 
monly held." Any moderately well-informed reader knows that 
the Roman empire is commonly held to he the fourth ; hut thaV; 
would imply more prescience in Daniel than the followers of 
Bunsen are willing to concede, and accordingly they deny ifi. 
But we hast_en to give Davison's own words. Aftei/'repudiat- 
ing the notion that the prophecies of Daniel cotdd possibly have 
been written in the age of Antiochus Epiphanes, and stating 
what he thinks " may amount to a refutation of this hypothe- 
sis," (p. 497,) Mr, Davison explains in part the prophecy of the 
four empires. In the course of the lecture the following paa- 

" Once more the termination of the Fourth Empire hy its sub- 
division into a multitude of separate kingdoms is a further ingre- 
dient in the information of the prophecy, and a new test of its 
prescience. Those separate kingdoms are indicated to be ten. The 
d^fmite number may or may not he a strict postulate of the 
propheoy ; a multifarious division unquestionably is denoted. That 
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;m\iltifarioii3 division took place in tlie cluster of petty conteidpora- 
'nj kingdoms which replaced the Bonjaa empire upon its dissolu- 
tion. In that cluster of kingdoms the ten horns of the fourth 
Jjeast^ diverse from all the rest, find their interpretations, and their 
«!orre8ponding realities. 

" So long, therefore, as the civil history of the ancient world 
ishal] last, under the Boheme of its four sncoesMve empires ; so long 
ras the introduction of Christianity, in the place and order previ- 
'ouslj assigned to it, shall remain upon record, and its visible reign 
exist ; so Jong as the oonoluaion of the Iron Empire of Rome shall 
ibe known in the promiscuous partition made of it by the host of 
iiN'orthertt and Eastern invaders; so long there will be a jnst and 
national proof of the inspiration of these illustrious prophecies of 
Daniel. If we try to refer snch discoveries to any ingenuity of 
kuman reason, they have too much extent and system for the sub- 
iBtituted solution. In that attempt of solution we are cramped by 
■improbabilities on every side. One adequate origin of them there 
js, and that alone can render tbem intelligible in their manifest 
character, if we consent to read them as oraclea of God, communi- 
ciited by Him to His prophets, and by them to others, for the mani- 
ffestation of His foreknowledge and over-ruling providence in tho 
Mngdom of the earth ; and next for the confii-mation of the whole 
tinifli of revealed religion. In that light they fall into order, la. 
*/lhat same light, too, their origin and their use explain each the 

These passages sufficiently indicate the views of Davison on 
prophecy. He believed that while these prophecies sometimea 
iihadowed out the evente of the first dispensation, it was chiefly 
when those events were the counterpart of the Grospel history 
t.'nat these prophecies were strictly intended hy the Holy Spirit 
of God to predict what actually took place in the life of our Sav- 
Ictar and the events of the Gospel, and that they were literally 
Mfilled. He helieved the prophecies of Daniel to he genuine, 
scouted the absurd notion that they were written in the time of 
Antiochus Bpiphanes, and in the partition of the Roman empire 
he acknowledges the fulfilment of the prophecy of the ten horns. 
The fourth empire, in his opinion, was undoubtedly the Roman, 

There is only one point more in this article that deservoa 
remark here. It is the statement about truth and falsehood. 
It is contained in the following passage of the review : — 

" The truth or falsehood of the views maintained is treated as a 
matter of indifference. The lay oontributor, however offensive his 
statements, is dismissed as 'comparatively blameless.' But the 
Christian minister it is said ' has parted with his natural liberty.' 
It is almost openly avowed (and we are sorry to see this tendency 
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as nmcli among free-thinlting laymen as among fanatical elet^men) 
that truth was made for the laity, and falseliood for the clergy ; 
liat truth is tolerable everywhere except in the mouths of minis- 
tera of the God of truth ; that frfsehood driven from every other 

auarter of the educated world, may find an honored refuge behind 
16 consecrated bulwarks of the sanctuary." 

It is needless to spead much time in answering so manifeaS 
a mistake in tlie apprehensions of the Reviewer, He really 
requires a course of logic before he ventures to write on theol- 
ogy. The simple question before us is this, Whether it is re- 
putable for men to profess one set of principles and teach an- 
other ? Does the. Reviewer think that it is for the interest off 
truth that men who have ceased to believe in the resurrecticin 
of our Saviour, or any other great fact of the Creed, should re- 
main ministers of a Church which requires them publicly to- 
profess their belief in that fact? What difference can the ab- 
stract truth or falsehood of the fact or dogma make to the char- 
acter of the man who professes to believe it with his lips, wht;n 
he secretly believes it to be false ? 

I have instanced the resurrection of our Saviour becaus'i 
allusion is made to that great central fact of our religion in ar.x- 
other passage in the review, but the argument is equally ap- 
plicable to any other doctrine or fact. 

It surely cannot be needfiil to add another, word in reference 
to this argument of the Reviewer. The plain good sense of the 
English mind is incapable of admitting such a view for a mo- 
ment, and the Reviewer must seek some other ground, if he 
desires to vindicate his ftiends.* 

I will only, in concluding these remarks, express my hope 
that the discussion which has been caused by these " Essays and 
Reviews," may not only result in the firmer establishment oF 
the great doctrines of our faith, but may induce the writers 
themselves to reconsider the questions they have treated so in- 
adequately, and bring them to a frame of mind in which they 
may seek the glory of God, not by denying His miracles or ex- 
plaining away His word, but in the earnest Belief and the prac- 
tical enforcement of those great truths which the Church, of 
Christ has received for nearly two thousand years, and whicli 
have been the stay and the hope of countless millions from the 
first formation of that Church. 

" It must be acknowledged that the Reviewer is candid enough to my, 
that cooadering the ability with which the Esaaja are written, it is strange 
that they should liave added little or nothing to our knowledge of the sub- 
jects on which they treat, 
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■' On ike Study of the Evidences of Christianity. By BA- 
DEN PO WELL, M. A., F.B.S., Savilian Professor of 
Geometry in the University of Oxford," 



"Peoeessoe Powell," says the author of an apol- 
cigy for the " Essays and Eeviews," " has passed beyond 
ithe reach not only of literary criticism, but of ecclesiasti- 
cal censure* " He has indeed passed beyond tlio reach 
oi ecclesiastical censure ; bnt unhappily his work sur- 
vives him : and while it does bo, it cannot claim ex- 
emption from criticism. 

Its subject, as set forth in its title, is " The Study 
of the Evidences of Christianity." It would have been 
•designated more accurately had its title been nar- 
rowed into more exact keeping with its real object, 
which is to shew that Miracles have no place among 
those evidences. 

The Essay may be considered as divided into two 
parts : After an Introduction (pp. 94 — 100), in which 
the autlior deprecates the want of candour and impar- 
tiality with which, as he affirms, the subject of miracles 
is often approached, and intreate a fair liearing, he en- 
deavour to shew (pp. 100 — 115) that the antecedent 
incredibility of miracles is such that no amount of evi- 
_dence is sufficient to establish the proof of ono : this 
"is the^d part. The second (pp. 115 — 139) is occupied 
* Edinburgh Keview, Apri!, 1S61, p. 476. 
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with the consideration of the evidential force of miraelesi 
— a labour, by tlie way, wliich !ie might have spared 
himself, as needless, if he had proved his point in the 
preceding part. The remainder of the Essay (pp. 129 
— Hi) is of a raore discursive character, and is occu- 
pied chiefly in gathering up fragments, which might 
seem to have been dropped irom pai-ts I. and IL, and 
■which the author was eitlier unable to arrange in their 
proper places, or which he thought would serve his 
purpose more effectually if reserved for the end. 

It is a hard matter at the outeet to know how to deal, 
with a writer who occupied tlie position of Professor' 
Powell. As a Christian, and a clergyman of the Eng- 
lish Church, we should naturally expect that on the 
subject of which he treats we should nave much com- 
mon gi-ound with him,— that, in fact, almost the oid;v 
question between us would be, not whether the Chris- 
tian miracles are to be acknowledged as miracles, or' 
whetlier they are to be appealed to at all among the; 
evidences of Christianity, but to what extent they are 
evidential. But on examination wo find the case to be 
widely different. 

The reality of the New Testament miracles is denied,, 
or, if granted in any wise, is granted, — to use Profes- 
sor Powell's own words in another work, of certain 
writers whom he censures, — merely as " a nominal 
homage to the prejudices of a religious party, a pro- 
fession in name, covering a denial in substance, as trans- 
parent as that of the Jesuit commentators on Newton, 
in their professions of unlimited deference to the Eccle- 
siastical dogmas, — ' Cfeterum latis a summis pontiii- 
cibus contra telluris motum decretis nos obsec^ui pro- 
fitemur,' — while they deliberately contravened them 
in promulgating, illustrating, and demonstrating the 
prohibited doctrines." * 

* B. Ponell, " Order of Natnre," p. 223. See " Easaya and Iteyiews," 
pp. 140, 142, 143; and compare Bp. Van Miidert's account of some of the 
promoters of inSdelity in tho aiiteentli and seventeenth centuries : — 
" Some, with strange inconMStency, called themaelves Christiana, and even* 
contended for the necesrfty of Kuth in the doctrines of the Gospel, while 
they acknowledged that fath to be aJtogellier at variance with the phUo- 
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Further,— the Scriptural account of the Creation is 
ignored, and Mr. Darwin'a " masterly volume," wliich 
established "the grand principle of the eelt-eyolving 
powers of iiatnre, is accepted as an authority which 
summarily oveiTides the Mosaic i-ecord.* And thus, 
Euch is the credulity of unbelief, this writer, who can- 
mot bring himself to believe a miracle except under a 
protest, is ready, without hesitation, to acquiesce in a 
theory which would deduce the descent of all the ani- 
mals that live or have ever lived on this earth, man 
■included, from one or at most four or five common 
?progenitors.f There are others, it seems, than the 
'" ignorant," of wliom it may be said with truth, that 
■they are " as obstinate in their eontemptnous iucre- 
d'mlity, as they are unreasonably credulous," X 

Ine existence of a God is indeed acknowledged, 
but it is of a God very different from the God whom 
'.the Bible sets before us; of a God subjected to the 
1 aw8 which govern the material universe ; laws possibly 
of His own framing, but which, once framed, like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, may not be altered 
even by Himself. The world, it would seem, is a piece 
of clock-work, which having been wound up in tlie 
beginning, — if indeed it ever had a beginning, — was 

sophical opinions Wiloh thej espoused." — Boi/le Lectures, Serm. ix,, vol. i. 
p. 822. 

• Essays and Eeyiews, p. 139. See also, in tha same page, the non- 
chalance with which the author sets aside the ecriptural reconi of the origin 
'jf mankind : — " Nevet, in all that enormous length of time which modem 
discoTery baa now i«dispulably assigned to the eiistence of the human 
race ! " Again, p. 129 :— " More recently the antiquity of the human race, 
and the development of spedes, and tho rejection of the idea of ' Crea- 
tion,' have caused new advances in the same direction," (tonards the " dis- 
sociation of the spiritual from the physical") Of a piece with this is the 
following from another work by our\uthor : — " I can only add an espres- 
Bion of surprise, that so leading and liheral a jottmal as the ' Edinbut^h 
Review ' should have so far lost ^ght of all sound philosophy, and shewn 
itself so tax behind the advance of enlightenment, as to introduce in a 
recent artjele a new attempt to reyive the credit of Bible geology. Tte 
i(iW« argumctit proceeds on the asstiniplion — as if mKoniroiierleS~-o/ the 
authority of ike Jwlaieol Seriplvres in, the moHer." — Order of Nature, 
p. 219. 

! Darwin on the " Origin of Spaiaes," p. 518. 
MiU's " Logic," vol. ii. p. 186. 
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then set a-gomg, and lett to go, in a perpetual motion,, 
without further interference on the part of its Maker, 
Strange that it should be tliought more agreeahle to 
sound reason to boKeve of Him who has given to the' 
creatures which He has made both the will and thes 
power to control the operations of the laws of matter' 
to an almost indefinite extent, tiiat He has divested 
Himself of the same, than that He has both retained 
them, and exercises them according to the dictates of 
His inHnite wisdom I 

What the author's view of revelation is, it is not 
easy to underatand. He seems expressly to acknowl- 
edge a revelation of some sort;* but it is a revela- 
tion, which, however it may differ in degree, does not 
appear to be different in kind from that accorded to 
" poets, legislators, philosophers, and others giftedl 
■witli high genius ; " 7- and yet it is a revelation of 
trutlis, gome of which at least transcend the ntmtst 
reach of reason ; nay, according to the author's prin- 
ciples, require a sacrifice of reason upon the altar of 
faith, j Moreover it is, as this account of it might lead 
one to expect, an internal revelation, not an external 
one. But by what means its claims, in those points 
which transcend the reach of human reason, and which 
form, as miracles are said to do, " the main diificultiest 
arid iiindrancea to its acceptance, "§ are to be enforced 

■ on those to whom it has not been dwectly communi- 
cated, does not appear. One would bo strongly tempted 
to suppose tliat none but tlioae to whom it has been 
direcUy communicated are under an obligation to re- 
ceive it. This, at least, was Lord Herbert of Cher- 

• Essay, pp. 142—14*. 

t P. 140. " If the use of fire, the cultivation of the Boii, and the like, 
were divine rerelationa, the moat obvious inferenee woald be thttt bo like- 
wise are prindn| and Bteam. If the boomerang was divinely communi- 
cated to Bnvagea ^norant of ita principle, then surely the disclosure of Uiat 
principle in our time by the gyroscope was equally so. Bvt no one denks 
revelation^ in this sense ; the phUosoplty of the age does not discredit the 

■ inxpiraUon of prophets and apoallea, though it ma;/ sometime beiiew it in 
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bury's conclnaion (and a juat one), from premises very 
isimilar to those of Professor Powell.* 

These will serve as specimens of the author's teaeh- 
3ng, But I have no intention of following him into 
-every particular in which his questionable opinions 
come out to view. My object is simply to deal with 
the subject- of Miracles, which is the subject of his 
Essay. If I touch upon other subjects, it will only be 
as they stand related to this. 

Before proceeding to the main question, Professor 
Powell " premises a brief reflection upon the spirit and 
temper in which it should be discussed." f He would 
.^ave it approached with the candour and impartiality 
which bent a judge, not with the bias of an advocate. 
And though those who deal with it may have no 
'doubts or difficulties of their own, he would liave 
them appreciate those of others, and make allowance 
for them. 

-This is all very just. Especially it behoves that 
ithere should be no want of sympathy with minds per- 
plexed with difficulties, which they are honestly seek- 
ing to have resolved. Harshness is not the treatment 
proper for such cases, — not to mention that he who ex- 
■hibits it is, by that token, wanting himself in a very 
important qualification necessary lor the attainment of 
truth, and may well doubt whether that which he holds, 
and would enforce so imperiously, is truth ; or if it is, 
at the least whether he holds it practically and to any 
salutary purpose. But sympathy with those who are 
perplexed and troubled with difficulties, and are con- 
scientiously seeking their way out of them, must not 
be suffered to run on into a countenancing of those 
who have turned aside from the way of truth them- 
selves, and' are availing themselves of their position, 
and of the influence which their position gives tiiem, to 
turn others aside from it. 

That we should approach the question with candour, 
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and ■with an hoaest desire to arnVe at the truth, is a 
caution very necessary to be borne in mind in otlier 
matters as well as in the one before ns. But it is to 
be remembered that there may be an undue bias 
against as well as for. Dr. Whewell, in his Bridge- 
water Treatise, has assigned reasons for believing that 
what he calls deductive habits as opposed to inductive, 
— habits formed by following out the discoveries of 
others, as opposed to those formed by prosecuting th& 
work of discovery ourselves, — " may sometimes exer- 
cise an unfavourable effect on tlie mind of the student, 
and may make him less fitted and ready to apprehend, 
and accept truths different from those with which his. 
reasoninss are concerned." * And a critic, certainly 
not hostile to onr author, said of him in a review of 
a previous work, some time before the appearance of 
the present, as though finding in him an exemplifi- 
cation of the truth of Dr. whewell's remark, " It 
wonld not be a harsh criticism to say that Prof^sor 
Powell shews a marked fondness for what is new and 
arduous in philosophy ; and takes pleasure in stigma- 
tizing as hindrances to truth in physical science alE 
* Chap, yi., " On Dcductiyo Habits ; or, On the Impression produced! 
on Men'a Minda by tracing the Consequences of Ascertained JjawB-'J* 
Bridgewater Treat., p. 329. See also p. 334: — "We have no reason 
whatever to espeet any help from the speculaUons (of the mechanical 
pliiloBophers and mathematicians of recent times), when we attempt to 
ascend to the Krst Cause and Supreme Ruler of the universe. But wft 
might perhaps go further, and assert that they are less liliely tlian men emh 
ployed in other pursuits to make any clear advance towards such a subject 
of apecolation. Persons whose thoughts are thus entirely occupied in de- 
duction, ore apt to foi^et tliat this is, after all, only one employment of the 
reason among more ; only one mode of arrivmg at trntl:, needing W have 
its deficiencies completed by anotber. Deductive ceasoners, those wbo 
cnldvate science, of whatever kind, by means of mathematical and logical 
proceases alone, may acquire an exaggerated feeling of the amount and 
value of their labours. Such eniploymenls, from the clearness of the no- 
tions involved in them, the irresistible concatenation of truths which they 
unfoW, the subtlety which tbey require, and tlieir entire success in tiat 
which they attempt, possess a peculiar fascination for the intellect. Those 
who pursue sucb atudiea have generally a contempt and impatience for Ihe 
pretensions of all those other portions of our knowledge, where, from the 
nature of the case or the small progress hitherto made in their cultivation, 
a more vague and loose kind of reasoning seems to be adopted." See 
Bui^otton " Inspiration and lutcrprelation," p. 241. 
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sucTi opinions as are fostered by ancient and popular 
belief, including those which assume Scriptural au- 
thority for their foundation," And presently after- 
wards, referring to certain views, which are reproduced 
here, relating to the " transmutation of species," and 
f.he asserted " creation of animalcule life " in the exper- 
iments of Hessrs. Crosse and Weekes, he adds,* " We 
have the constant feelmg that the leaning is too much 
iiO. one and the same side in these questions, — we might 
fairly call it the paradoxical side ; while admitting at 
(the same time, tliat paradoxes are often raised into the 
rclass of recognised truths." f 

So much for Candour and dispassionateness in the 
conduct of discussions of this kind. At the same time, 
ilt is to he confessed, that they who believe our Lord to 
have been what He claimed to be, and acknowledge 
the New Testament to contain an authentic record of 
His teaching and that of His apostles, cannot approach 
fthe snbiect but with a foregone conclusion in favour of 
the reality of the Christian miracles. With them the 
question is already settled, upon authority which ad- 
mits of no dispute. For it is impossible to deny that 
the reality of those miracles is perpetually implied 
tihroughout the New Testament. Not the shadow of a 
doubt is ever cast upon it. If the Christian miracles 
were not real miracles, what becomes of our Lord's 
truthfulness ? Whatever may be thought of His apos- 
tles, He at least, on such a supposition, must stand be- 
fore us in the character of a deceiver. It is not too 
much to say, therefore, that the question is vital as re- 
gards Christianity. And it cannot be matter of sur- 
prise, that, they who have embraced the Gospel, on 
whatever grounds, and have staked their dearest hopes 
upon its promises, should look upon the denial of the 

* See Essays and Keviewa, pp. 138, 139. 

t Edinb. Review, July, 1868. Campbell iiiakea a, like obserratjon re- 
epecHng Hume : — " No man was ever fonder of paiadoii, and, in theoretical 
BHbjectB, of every notJoa that is remote from Bentiments universally re- 
ceived. TbiB love of paradoieB, he owna himself, tiiat both ins enemies 
and hia ftienda reproadi bim with." — On, Miracles, Part i. § 4. 
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reality of the Ohristian miracles as a eacrilege of thes 
■worst description. 

All this Professor Powell eeems to have felt ; and 
therefore, ■while asserting in the most positive man- 
ner, that " in nature and from nature, by science and 
hy reason, we neither have nor can possibly have any 
evidence of a Deity working miracles," he adds, aa. 
though providing a loophole by which he might es- 
cape from the necessity 'which seemed to lie upon him- 
of denying miracles altogether, "for that, -we must 
go out of nature and beyond science ; " * and ho adds' 
presently, — 

" in the popular acceptation, it is clear the Gospel miradea 
are always objects, not evidences of faith ; " (objects of fwth they 
must cert^nly be to Christiana, as we have seen — evidences- 
they are also, as I shall hope to shew ;) " and ivhen they are 
connected especially with doctrines, as in several of the higher- 
mysteries of the Christian faith, the sanctity which invests the 
point of faith itself, is extended to the external narrative in which' 
it is embodied ; the reverence due to the mystery tenders the 
external events sacred from examinati&n, and shields tkem also 
within the pale of the sanctuary ; the miracles ate merged im 
the doctrines with which they are connected, and associated' 
■with the declaration of spiritual things which are, as auch^ 
exempt from those criticisms to which physical statements- 
would be necessarily amenable."| 

What have ■we here but the hateful principle by 
means of ■which, in bo many instances, infidelity haa 
eaten out the heart of religion, while it has left the 
outward form oi it nntouched, — that opinions may he 
philosophically true yet theologically false, or, con- 
versely, philosophically false yet theologically tnie ? J 
Woe be to the individual by whom such a principle ia 

* Eseaj, p. 142. -(■ P. 148. 

J " To such lengths did some of these ScioolmBn proceed, that, when 
accused of adranoing tenets repugnant to the Beripturcs, inatead of repel- 



ling tiie accusation, Oiey had recourse to the dangerous poaitaon, Ihat opin- 
ions might be pkUosophually true yet thsotogically false ; a position obvi- 
ously mischierouB in its principle, and opening a door for the admission of 
infidelity into Uie very bosom of the Church." — VaiiMildert, Boyle Ltct, 
ToLi. p. 260, 
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accepted ! woe be to the Churci. in -wliicli it gains cur- 
I'enCT I 

The miracles to whicli Professor Powell's conces- 
ijion refers are obviously those which circle more im- 
mediately around our Lord's Person, — His lueamation, 
jResurrection, Ascension,* But, it is clear, from what 
has been already urged, that the concession, if made at 
mW, must be extended to tlie Gospel miracles generally, 
(seeing that the truth of our Lord's word is bound up 
with them. And at the same time, it is to be consid- 
(sred that if the reality of but one single miracle be 
granted, of whatsoeTer kind,— say, for example, the 
Eesurrection, — the objection on which the whole stress 
lOf our author's argument rests is done away. What 
Ihas been in one instance may have been in another, in 
l':en others, in a tliousand others. The principle is con- 
'ceded. There is no longer any antecedent incredibility 
to be overcome.f 

But, in truth, Professor Powell's concession, as will 
be seen in the sequel, is but verbal after all. And I 
-.take this opportunity of remarking, that repeatedly, in 
'che course of his Essay, one has the conviction forced 
upon one, either that he had a difficulty in expressing 

• See " Order of Nature," p. 69. 

i" In one respect, this semi-rationalism, which admits the autlioritj' of 
don up to a certain point and no furdier, rests on a far less reason- 
able basis tiian the firm belief which accepts tlio whole, or the complete 
unbelief whicli accepts notJiing. For whatever may be the antecedent im- 
probability which attaches to a miraculous narrative, as compared with one 
of ordinary events, it can affect only the narrative taken as a whole, and 
the entire series ik miracles from the greatest to the least. If a single 
mirtmU is admitted as supported by competent evidence, the entire history 
is at once remosed from the orMttary calculations of more or tes» proba- 
biiils- One miracle is suffident to shew that the series of events with 
■whidi it is connected is one wMch the Almighty has seen fit to mark by 
esceptions to the ordinary course of His providence : and this being once 
granted, we have no & priori grounds to warrant us in asserting tbat the 
number of such eiceptions ought to ba laigev or smaller. K any one 
miracle recorded in the Gospels, — the ResurrecOon of Christ, for eiam- 
ple, — be once admitMd as tme, the reminder cease to have any antecedent 
improbability at a]], and require no greater evidence to prove them than is 
needed for the moBt ordinary events of any other history. For the im- 
probahility, such as it is, reaches no further than to shew that it is nnlikely 
that God should work miracles at all ; not that it is unlikely that He should 
work more than a certun number." — MansePi Basnpton Lectieres, p. 2B2. 
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himself clearly, or elso that, on occasion, he d ^ 
involved his meaning in a mist of words because lie. 
feared tliat, if seen in clear sunshine, it would he too 
mach for the prejudicea of his readers. 

I. 

At all events, as to the point in question, it is plain 
that tlie whole drift and tendency of the Essay is to 
deny the reality of miracles altogether. The argument, 
lies within the smallest possible compi^s, — ^The antece- 
dent incredibility of a miracle is such as absolutely to 
preclude, all ^posteriori reasoning on tlie subject. 

And that antecedent incredibility rests on "the 
grand truth of the universal order and constancy of 
natural causes, as a primary law of belief," a belief " so 
strongly entertained in the mind of every_ trnly induc- 
tive inquirer, that he cannot even conceive the possi- 
bility of its failure*." Wherever we turn our eyes we 
see the operation of fixed laws. The world, in all its 
parts, is ordered and governed upon an established plan. 
As science extends her domam and pushes her Aia-. 
coveriea into new regions, cases whicn once seemed, 
exceptional are found to conform to the general rule.. 
If in any instance the conformity cannot be traced, yet 
the instances in which it can are so innumerable, that 
there can be no reasonable doubt that in this also the 
rule holds. 

" The very essence of the wKole argumeaf," as the autlior 
expresses himself m anotKer work of a similar tendency with 
the one under consideration, " is tlie invariable preservation of 
the principle of order : not necessarily such as we can directly 
recognise, but the universal conviction of the unfaUing subordi- 
nation of everything to some grand principles of law, however 
imperfectly apprehended or realized ia our partial conceptions, 
and the successive subordination of such laws to others of still 
higher generality to an extent transcending our conceptions, 
and constituting the true chain of universal causation which cul- 
minates in the sublime conception of the Comi08."\ 

* Essay, p. 109. f Order of Nature, p. 22S. 
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Professor Powell's view, it will be observed, differs 
from Spinoza's and from Hume's, to both of wiiich at 
first sight it bears some resemblance. 

Spinoza held that a miracle is absolotely impossible, 
ibecause it would be derogatory to the Deity to depart 
tfrom tiie established laws of the universe,* an argu- 
ment which appears to be identical with tliat of "Weg- 
fseheider referred to by Professor Powell, "that tlie 
belief in. miracles is inconsistent with the idea of an 
'eternal God consistent with himself,"'!' 

Hume did not absolutely deny tlie possibility of a 
■miracle, but he denied its capability of being proved 
-from testimony. With him the matter is simply a 
balancing of probabilities, and in his judgment it is 
always more probable that the testimony to a miracle 
ii's false, than that the ordinary course of nature has 
'been deviated from.:): 

Professor Powell does not, witli Spinoza, presume 
to detennine what it l>ehoved Grod to do; nor, with 
Hume, does he trouble himself nicely to adjust the 
Ibalance of probabiHtiea. His reasoning is built upon 
analogy. He concludes peremptorily from the analogy 
of God's dealings in the material world in every instance 
in which His operations can be traced, from the cosmos^ 
the order which pervades the universe, that a miracle 
which, according to his notion, is " a violation of the 
laws of matter, or an interruption of the course of phys- 
ical causes, "§ is simply incredible. 

But it is this very notion of a miracle, unguardedly 
countenanced, it is true, in some instances, by writers 
of eminence, which makes his whole argument wide of 



la aequltur, leges natuiw unlversales mera esse de- 

creta Dei, qiis es neceasitaw et perfeotione naturas divine sequuntur. Si 
quid igitur in natura conHngeret, quod ^us unirerealibus legibus repug- 
naret, id decreio et intellectui et naturae divinie neoessario eijam cepugna- 
ret ; aut d quia sCatueret Deum aliquid contra legea naCuree agere, is simul 
etiam cogeretnr statuere, Deum contra suam uaturam agere, quo nihil ab- 
etoAWs."— Spinoza, Tract. Theol. Polit., 0. 6. 

+ Essay, p. 114. \ Hume's Essay, "Of Miracles." 

§ E^y, p, 132. 
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its mark, as it does also that of Spinoza, whicli in this 
respect agrees with it* 

A miracle, in the Scriptural notion of the word, ia. 
a violation neither of the )awa of matter, nor of any 
other ofthe laws of nature. It is simply the interventiom 
of a Being possessing, or endued with, sv^erhumam 
power, — an intervention, which, though it temporarily 
modifies, or suspends the operation of, the laws ordina- 
rily in operation in tlie world, is yet itself exercised m, 
strict accordance witli the law of that Being's nature,, 
or swperindued nature, by whom it is exercised. 

It is true that Professor Powell distinctlj' aclcnowt- 
edges that lower laws are continually held in restraint 
by higher, and quotes Dean Trench with approval as'. 
affirming such to bo the case.f But there is one clause 
in his quotation, the meaning of which, he confesses, is 
not clear to him, that, namely, in which "moral laws'*' 
are spoken of as " controlling physical." 

And this is precisely the point to which Professor, 
Powell's philosophy seems to have been incapable of 
reaching. His mind appears to have been so engrossed 
with the study of what is called natural scieDce,liis eye 
BO exclusively fixed npon the material world around! 
him, that he overlooked the fact, that the world con- 
tains other elements besides material, that it has othei^ 
forces besides physical, and that as matter is perpetu- 
ally acted upon in all imaginable ways by those other 
forpes, so the laws of matter are perpetually, not "vio- 
lated," but interfered with, moulded, controlled, kept 
in check, as to their operation, by those forces. 

The human will is the element, the action of whose 
disturbing force upon the material system around us 
comes most frequently or most strikingly under our 
notice. Man, in the exercise of his ordmary faculties, 
is perpetually interfering with, or moulding, or con- 
trolling the operation of those ordinary laws of matter 
which are in exercise around him. He does so if he 
does but disturb one pebble in its state of rest, or stay 
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the fall of another before it reaches the ground. He 
does 80 to a vastly greater extent when, hy means of 
tlie appliances with which art, instructed by science, 
has furniehed him, he projects a ball to the distance of 
four or fiye miles, or constrains steam, or light, or elec- 
fcrieity, or chloroform to do his bidding. StiU his 
doings are not miracles, because they do not extend be- 
y oud" the range of his unassisted powers. But are we 
S'lire that God may not, on special occasions and for 
8"pecial ends, have endued some men with superhuTnan. 
powers, by which the laws of the material world may 
>oe controlled to an extent beyond what could have been 
done by unassisted nature ? or that He may not have 
d irected or permitted beings superior in mignt to man 
t'o exercise such powers?* Tliat lie has done so, in 
sixndry instances, Scripture affirms. What is there in 
the reason of things to make the affirmation incredible 
or even improbable ? To say that it is contrary to 
experience is to beg the whole question at issua 

The fact is, once admit that tiiere is a Gjad, and even 
beings who have to do with this earth, inferior to God 
b ut superior in might to man, or admit that man him- 
self may, for special reasons, be endued with super- 
kuman power, and you grant that there are agents who 
h.ave it in their power to interfere with or control the 
laws ordinarily in operation in the material world, so as 
to work miracles. 

Admit, further, that there may be an occasion calling 
for superhuman interference, — and such surely is the 
authentication of a revelation containing truths which 

* " What degrees of ponw God may reasonably be supposed to have 
coinmnnjoated to created beings, to subordinate intelligences, to good or 
evil angels, is by no means easy for us to determine. Some things abso- 
lutely impossible for men to eileot, it is evident may easily be wifein the 
natural powers of angels ; and some things beyond the power of inferior 
angels, may as easily be supposed to be within tiie natural power of ottierB 
that are sapeiior to them, and so on. So that ezcepting the ori^al power 
of creating, which we cannot indeed conceive commnnieated to things 
which were themselres creatod, wo can hardly aflirm witb any eertainty 
that any pardoular effect, hon great or aiiracaloua soevor it may seem to 
ua, 13 beyond the power of all created beings in the uniFerso to have pro- 
duced." — S. Clarke. Evidences, p. 298. 
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it was of tlio utmost consequence for man to know, bniS 
of which, except by revelation, he could know nottiinsj 
— and the possibility is advanced to probability. We 
have, if we may without irreverence use the heathen 
poet's words in such connection, both a mnd&Sy and a 



Such a revelation Christianity professes to be. It 
professes to direct man towards the attainment of thci 
true end of his being, to instruct him in the knowledge! 
of God, and to teach him how to serve God acceptably,, 
and it assures him (an assurance which he could noK 
otherwise have had) of the continuance of his existence 
in a future state of happiness or misery after death, that-, 
happiness or misery depending upon his conduct here- 
Underlying the information thus described are sncb, 
truths as the incarnation, the death and passion, the 
resurrection, the ascension of the Son of God, and the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, together with an account of 
the respective offices of both of these divine Persons in. 
the economy of man's salvation. These are subjects to) 
tlio knowledge of which unassisted humaji reason could 
by no possibility have attained, and yet that knowl- 
edge, seeing that sundry most important duties grow- 
out of the relationships involved,* cannot but be of the 
utmost consequence to us. 

If then it was not to have been expected ante- 
cedently (as who could have ventured to predict before- 
hand how God would deal thus in such a case?) that 
Christianity, if true, would be attested by miracl^ yefc 
now that it does claim to have been so attested, there is 
sufficient reason apparent why it should have been so. 
Indeed, it seems inconceivable, how, without miracles, — 
including prophecy in the notion of a miracle, — it could 
sufficiently have commended itself to men's belief? 
Who would believe, or would be justified in believing, 
the great facts which constitute its substance, on the 
ipse dixit o^an unaccredited teacher ?. And how, ex- 
cept by miracles, could the first teacher be accredited ? 
Faley, then, was fully warranted in the assertion which 
« See Butler's " Analt^," Ft ii. ch. i. p. 316, Oiford, 1820. 
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our author censures, tbat " we ca'nnot conceive a revela- 
tion" — such a revelation of course as Ciiristianity pro- 
fesses tote, a revelation-of truths which transcend man's 
^ability to diacover, — " to he substantiated without mir- 
acles." * Other credentials, it is true, might be exhibited 
in addition to miracles, — and such it would he natural 
to look for, — but it seems impossible that miracles could 
be dispensed with. 

And in this respect Christianity is entirely consistent 
^with itseif. Had it made no appeal to miracles, its 
teaching, considering what the substance of its teaching 
is, could scarcely have gained credit. Had its teaching 
been such as men might have attained to by their unas- 
Bisted powers, suspicion might fairly have rested on its 
fsippeal to miracles. 

Assuming, then, that it has pleased God to make a 
"revelation, such as Christianity claims to be, to man, 
what have we in the ordiuaiy course of the world's 
iiffairs analogous to it, on which to raise the conclusion 
that miracles are incredible, or even improbable? The 
(;ase is one entirely sui generis, except in so far as it has 
associated with it other revelations, intimately connected 
■with it, belonging to a former dispensation. As Bp. 
Sutler remarks, — " Before we can have ground for rais- 
ing what can with propriety bo called an a/rgwment 
from analogy, for or against revelation, considered as 
somewhat rmracvlous" — or, as it might he added with 
equal truth, for or against miracles, as authenticating a 
revelation, — " We must be acquainted with a similar or 
parallel case. But the history of some other world 
seemingly in like circumstances with our own is no 
more than a parallel case, and therefore nothing short 
of this can he eo."t It follows, then, that the analogy 
of the ordinary course of nature affords no sufficient 
ground for doubting the reality of miracles said to have 
been wrought in attestation of a revelation which has 
nothing analogous to it in nature. The generahzation 
which would conclude from thence that there can be no 

" Easay, p. 119. f Analogy^Pt. ji. ch. ii. p. 23T. 
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such thing as a miraclo is an over- hasty one, large as, 
is the induction on which it rests. 

If it, be urged that the reasoning which haa been 
employed hitherto does but remoTe the question of 
probability or improhabiHty, of credibility or incredibil- 
ity, a step farther hack, — viz. from the case of miracles 
to thai of revelation in general, — ^thia is granted ; but; 
at the same time, he who thus compels us to go back 
with him one step, must be content to go with us one 
step more, ^or before we can venture to affirm the' 
improbability or incredibility of revelation generally, 
we ought to be sure that there are no truths essential to 
man to know, of which yet man cannot attain the knowl- 
edge without supernatural instruction.* 

Professor Powell, indeed, is not indisposed to ac- 
knowledge a revelation, provided it be not an external 
one.f And no doubt a revelation by internal illumina-' 
tion is perfectly conceivable. Indeed Scripture recog- 
nises such a revelation, repeatedly. But it is to be ob- 
served that if that revelation be a revelation of truths 
of which man could not by the exercise of his natural 
faculties have attained the knowledge, we have at once- 
something which transcends nature, that is, in other 
words, a miracle, — not indeed a physical miracle, but a 
moral one. 

let thus much suffice for the question of antecedent 

* That It rovelation is not antecedently improbable, would appear ftoifl 
tlie circumstance that Soccatjis ia represented b; Flata as intimatirig not 
only hia belief in a future life, but hU belief thai some JHviiie comnamiia- 
tion would oTie day be Wade eoncendng it. — Bean Lyall, Proj^iedia Fro- 
pketica, p, 165. 

\ Compare " Order of Nature," p. 288 ; — " Those who have felt the 
greatest difficulty in admitting phgsiad miracles, have no hesitation in ac- 
cepting the assertion of •■mj amount of partly Kviral and spiritual influ- 
ence, even to the estent of those esalted oondltLona of soul in which the 
favoured and gifted disdplc was enlightened by immediate disdiBures of 
Divine truth, oc endowed with internal energies and spiritual powers, be- 
yond the att^nmeut or conception of the ordinary human facullies : iind 
theistic reaaoneis have held it more consonant with the Divine perfections 
to inflaence mind than to disarrange matter." — But man's taoral aad 
(tpiritual nature, by all analogy, ittust have its laws as vietl as kit pkysicid 
natare. And a d^arture fivm the former it an trviy a miracle, — ae truly 
indieatet tapematviral interference, — as a d^artare from the taller. 
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icredibility or probability. But indeed, we are but feel- 
iing about in the dark while we are discussing such 
questions in a matter where we are, after all, sp little 
■competent to determine antecedently what ia credible 
■or probable, or are following out analogies where we 
are so little competent to determine to what extent the 
analogies hold, or whether indeed they hold at all. 
'The really important question is, as to the facts reputed 
to he miramdotm. And it is surely inconsistent in those 
■who lay so much stress, and justly so, on the necessity 
lof weighing every fact which bears upon their theoiies 
in matters of science, summarily to override facts, when 
they do not accord with their theories in matters of 
religion. 

That \^& facts of the Christian history which are re- 
puted miraculous really did take place, rests, as has been 
■often urged, upon such testimony as would be accepted 
as sufficient, and much more tlian sufficient, in all ordi- 
nary matters. 

"We are told, indeed, that testimony " is, after all, 
but a second-hand assurance, a blind guide ; that it can 
avail nothing against reason ; " nay, tnat even our own 
senses may deceive us.* And it is very true that both 
■testimony may mislead, and our senses Trvay deceive. 
But these results depend upon the character of the tesr 
timony, and upon the condition in which our senses 
are, or the opportunities which they have for taking 
cognizance of that which comes under their notice. 
Testimony may he sufficiently estabUslied ; our senses 
may have sufficient certainty in their observations : and 
it is as much a law of our moral nature that we should 
place reliance upon testimony when sufficiently estab- 
lished, and upon our senses, when they are not dis- 
ordered and at the same time have sufficient oppor- 
tunities of observing, as it is a law of our physical 
nature that we should feel pain if wounded, or that we 
should fall if not supported. 

But then it is to be observed to what extent the re- 
port of testimony and the observation of our senses are 
* Easaj, pp. 141, 142. 
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claimed. There are two elements to be considered in 
an alleged miracle — the _faai, and the author of the 
fact ; ^l that is claimed for testimony, all that ia 
claimed for the senses is, that they are competent tc 
establish the/act ; as to the author, this point is to be; 
arrived at on other considerations. 

The reality, then, of the Christian mu-acles, so far- 
as the fact is concerned, rests, as has been said, on the. 
most ample testimony. They were wrought openly :; 
in many instances before enemies. They were asserted!, 
in the most public manner by those who professed tc 
have been eye-witnesses of them, and that in the coun- 
try in which they were said to have been wrought, and 
while there were numbers still living who eomd have: 
contradicted the assertion if false ; numbers, too, who' 
had every disposition to contradict it, if they could havet 
done so with success : yet no contradiction, that we. 
know of was ever made. The enemies of Christianity, 
— though they refused to acknowledge the finger of God 
in them, and so denied them to be miracles, or rather 
divine miracles, — never denied the facts. They en- 
deavoured, indeed, to accouni for them ; but the very 
eircumstanco of their doing so afforded the strongest 
testimony which they had it in their power to yield to 
their reality, as facts. 

It is trae the prevalent belief in magic, and in the 
power of evil spirits and their sensible interference in 
the world, made men more ready to believe reports of 
supernatural or superhuman occurrences than they 
might have been otherwise. Still, when every allow- 
ance has been made on this account, it is inconceivable 
that facts, such as the Christian miracles were affirmed 
to be, could have been accepted, as facts, hy enemies, 
who had every opportunity of, testing tliem, and actu- 
ally did test them in some instances most rigorously, 
unless tliey had really taken place. 

And it is much to be observed that many of them 
were of a kind respecting which, as far as the fact is 
concerned, it is incredible that deception could have 
been practised, or mistake or delusion have occurred. 
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Tlie walking upon the water, the instantaneoias hushing 
of a stonn, the healing of a paralytic^ the cleansing of a 
;\eper, the giving of sight to tlie blind, the making whole 
iof the maimed, the feeding of great multitudes with a 
few loaves and fishes, the restoration of the dead to life 
I'm the presence of many witnesses, in one instamce four 
clays after death was said to have occurred, and when 
the grave had to he opened in which tlie body lay ; 
these are facts, which, however it may be pretended to 
account for them, could not have gained credit unless 
tlaey had actually taken place. 

And what is also especially worthy of note, they, 
f:ogether with the other Christian miracles, are noi a 
few, and those isolated facts ; but a multitude which 
dohere together, and, like the several stones of an arch, 
nautually support and strengthen one another. 

Of these facts the central one, — the key-stone, so to 
speak, of the arch, — is our Lord's Eesurrection. This 
T'ests independenil/y on the strongest evidence, our Lord 
b aving been seen alive after His death many times and 
by many different persons, — in one instance " by above 
ifive hundred bretlu-en at once," of whom, says St, Paul, 
i-eferriug to the circumstance, " the greater part remain 
unto this present, but some are fallen asleep." But be- 
sides the independent evidence on which it rests, it is 
sustained on the one side, by the manifold signs and 
wonders, such as those above referred to, which our 
Lord did antecedently to His death ; on the other, by 
His ascension, and by the descent of the Holy Spirit, — 
the former witnessed and attested by the eleven apos- 
tles, the latter manifested, not only by the marvellous 
works wrought by the apostles, and the gifts of power 
bestowed largely through the laying on of their hands 
upon the first disciples, but also — which is very much 
to be observed — ^by the moral change effected both in 
their own characters, and in the lives and conversations 
of those who received their testimony ; for this, though 
not a miracle physically, was at least a fact, and as 
sueh, a witness to the reality of that gift of the Holy 
Spirit, which is represented as consequent upon our 
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Lord's ascension, and by which miracles are said t;o 
have "been wrought. 

And to all these must be added another great and 
most important fact, — that Christianity made ita way in-. 
a world whose interests and prejudices were arrayed 
against it, avowedly from the very beginning appealing; 
to the miracles of its I'ounder, and to the mu'aculoua 
powers possessed and exercised by its iirst preachers,, 
as well as by others to whom they imparted the giff.. 
For however men. may now, while professing to accep'c 
Christianity as of divine origin, attempt to eliminate 
the miraculous element from its system, nothing could 
be farther from the thoughts of its first preachers. Mis- 
takenly or not, they both believed and taught that mij"- 
acles, especially that chief miracle, the Kesurrection o-f 
its Founder, were part and parcel of Christianity. An.d 
as they believed and taught, so their converts believed 
and confessed. And bofti preachers and converts, in. 
repeated instances, laid down their lives in proof of the 
sincerity of their convictions. 

It is of no avail to refer to the countless pretences 
to miraculous powers which havo since been madcj, 
whether by heathens or Christians, as though these, aa 
a matter of course, invalidated the GoBp5 miracles. 
Both the Gospel mii'acles and other alleged miracles a^e 
to be tried severally upon their omi merits ; and if the 
facts alleged are established upon sufficient evidence, 
they are to be received as facts : whether as miraculous 
faots or ii& divinely miraculous facts, is a subject for 
further consideration. At the same time, if there should 
be ground for believing, as doubtless these is, that many 
of the later miracles are spurious, this is no more thMi 
was to have been expected in the reason of things ; no 
more than our Lord and His apostles had prepared the 
Church to expect. And indeed, to a certain extent, 
such spurious miracles are even witnesses to tlie reality 
of some miracles. For, as one has remarked who will 
not be suspected of an undue bias in this direction, " The 
innumerable forgeries of this sort which have been im- 
posed upon mankind in all agea are so far from weak- 
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eiiing the credibility of the Jewisli and Christian mir- 
'a.cleB, tliat tliey strengthen it. For bow could we ac- 
count for a practice bo universal of forging miracles for 
the support of false religions, if on Bonie occasions tbey 
had not actually been wrought for the confirmation of 
a» true one ? Or bow is it possible that so many spurious 
c'opies should pass upon the world, without some genu- , 
i'ne original from whence they were drawn, whose 
known existence and tried success might give an ap- 
pearance of probability to the coimterfeit ! " * 

There can be no reasonable pretext, therefore, for 
denying the facts supposed to be miraculous m the Gos- 
p.el histoiy. Nor, truly, does Professor Powell abeo- 
lu-.tely and in every instance deny the facts. It is only 
w'hen no reasonable prospect of a solution upon his 
o-vFu principles offers itself that he denies them. And 
even then his denial is couched in such ambiguous 
terms, that, if we had not a more explicit statement of 
h is views elsewhere to guide us, it might be somewhat 
difficult to ascertain his precise meaning. 

But let us hear his own account of the way in which 
lie would deal with the Christian miracles. He is speak- 
ing, indeed, of alleged miracles in general, but of course 
with his eye specially directed to those of the Gospel : — 

" An alleged mirade can only be regarded in one of two 
ways; — either (1) abstractedly as a physical event, and there- 
fore to be investigated hy reason and physical evidence, and 
referred to physieal causes, possibly to known causes, hut at 
all events to some higher cause or law, if at present unknown ; 
it then ceases to ie supernatuta!, yet stil! might be appealed 
to in support of religious truths, especially as referring to the 
state of linowledge and apprehensions of the parties addressed 
in past ages ; or (2) as connected with religious doctrine, re- 
garded in a sacred light, asserted on the authority of inspiration. 
In this case it ceases to he capable of investigation hy reason, 
or to own its dominion ; it is accepted on religious grounds, and 
can appeal only to the principle and influence of faith. Thus 
miraewlous narratives become invested with the character of 
articles of faith, if they be accepted in a ] 



• Middleton, quoted by Bp, Douglas, " Criterion," pp. 24S, 246. 
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tain ligKt, as requiring some suspension of judgment as to tlioir 
nature and circumstances, or perhaps as invoiving more or less 
of the parahohc or mytliic character; or at any rate as receivec^ 
in connexion with, ajid for the sake of the doctrine incul- 
cated."* 

It appears then, that in the first place the fact of the 
alleged miraele is to be subjected to a rigid scrutiny-, 
and if there be no apparent ground for rejecting it, we 
are then to consider whether it is not capable oi hein{5 
referred to some hnown physical cause. 

If there ia no such cause to which it can be referred, 
still, — as no one can pretend to set bounds to nature, — 
it may reasonably be supposed that, if our kno¥'.'l- 
edge were sufficiently enlarged, we should be able ^co 
assign a cause, in accordance with the laws of natuire, 
— a natural cause as distinguished from a supernatural 
one ; and we may rest in that supposition. 

If, however, the character of the miracle, or pos.- 
sibly the constitution of out own minds, be such, th at 
we cannot bring ourselves to acquiescence in such a 
supposition, — then, as a last resource, — we must accept 
the narrative which contains the account of it, — supposr- 
ing it to be one of the Scriptural narratives, — " as ail 
article of faith," "on the authority of inspiration." 

, In doing this, however, we must be content to re- 
gard the narrative " in a less positive and certain light, 
as requiring some suspension of judgment as to its na- 
tui-e and circumstances : " in other words, we must pre- 
sume that we have been mistaken in looking upon it as 
literally and historically true. And we must either 
leave it to " await its solution," without venturing to 
offer a solution of our own, receiving it " in connexion 
with, and for the sate of the doctrine inculcated," or 
we must have recourse to "ideology," and suppose 
that the narrative has " more or less of the parahohc or 
mythic character," or, as our author expresses himself 
elsewhere, is "of a designedly fictitious or poetical 
nature." f 

' Essay, p. 142. 

f Compare " Order of Nature," pp. 2'J4, 375 : — " We have adverted 
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Professor Powell is ingenious in the method which 
'he has devised for maintaining his theory. Other op- 
ponents of miracles have been content to rest their op- 
position each on a single principle ; Professor Powell 
has a second and a third in reserve, if the one which he 
iad first put forward fails. It is a matter of no little 
■difficulty in dealing with him to know, in the ease of 
any particular miracle, the precise ground on which 
he is entrenching himself. At the same time, however, 
it is to he observed, that, as regards the Christian mir- 
Bvcles, it is a matter of necessity that he who calls them 
i n qii^tion must choose the principle on which he pro- 
p.oses to deny them, and adhere to it throughout. If, 
for instance, it he granted in any case that the narra- 
tive is a narrative of fact, though possibly of a fact 
which happened according to the ordinary course of 
nature, it is impossible to beheve that others of the 



lo the kind of esamiimtion we should make of it marvelioaa ei'ent oceur- 
li Dg before our ejes. The same critical scrutiny could not be applied to a 
marvellous event recorded in hisMry. But ia general, if such an event be 
n aerated, espedallj as occurring in remote times, it would still become a, 
Sair oljjeot ik the critical hisKirian to endeavout to obtain, if poaaible, some 
rational clue to the interpretation of the alleged wonderful narrative. And 
in this point of view, it is sometimes possible, that, under the supernatural 
language of a rude age, ne may find some real natural phenomenon trol; 
described according to the existing state of knowledge. 

" But marreis and prodigies, as such, are beyond the proTinee of criti- 
cal history and acientifio knowledge ; they can only be brought within it 
wlien, either certainly or probably, brought within the domain of nature. 
It is almost needless to add. In reference to any such historical nanatlve, 
that it, is of course presumed, aa preliminary to all philosophical specula- 
tion, that we bare carefully scrutinized the whole question of testimony 
and documentary authenticity, on purely archioological and critical grounds. 

" But in other coses, where such marvels may seem still more to mili- 
tate against all historical probability, and where attempts at explanation 
seem irrational, we may be led to prefer the supposition thai the narratwe 
itself mas of a designedly ficiilious or poetical nature. And this alterna- 
tive opens a wide and material field of inquiiy, which can only be ade- 
quately entered upon by those who unite in an eminent degree the spirit 
of philosophic investigation with accurate critical, philolo^eal, and literary 
attainments ; and which embraces the entire question of the origin an4 
propagation of those variooa fotma of popular potion which ace, and have 
been in all ages, so laigely the expression of religious ideas, and otten coD' 
vey, under a poetical or dramatized form, the exposition of an important 
moral or reli^ous doctrine, anil exemplify the remark, that parable and 
myth often include more truth than history." 
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narratives are " of a designedly fictitious or poetical '" 
character ; and vice versa, if it be granted that any of 
them are designedly fictitious or poetical, it is impos- 
sible to underetand others as narratives of facts. The;!- 
are all so obviously of one and the same character that 
they must stand or fall together. 

1, With regai-d to the theory which would attribute, 
the Christian miracles to natural causes : 

It is not denied that some few of them, strapped of 
the eircwmstcmces cojmected with ihetn, might admit; 
of being explained without the supposition of epeeiai 
divine intepferenee. But take those cwoumstances ini^o 
accownt^snA the natural at once "lifts itself up into 
the miraculous." * That a piece of money, for exam- 
ple, should bo found in a fish's mouth, is an oecurren<ce 
which might possibly happen in a natural way: but 
add the coincidence that our Lord directed Peter to gj> 
to the sea and cast in a hook and talce the fish, that 
should first come up, and told him that he should find 
in its mouth the very sum of money which he was in 
want of for the particular occasion, and it seems impoe- 
sible to deny that " the finger of God " was in the whole 
transaction. In like manner, that a sudden storm upon 
the sea of Galilee should speedily be allayed, is per- 
haps not exti'aordinary ; but that when it was at its 
height, and the sailors were alarmed at the prospect pf 
instant destruction, our Lord should rise up, and speak 
the words "Peace, bo still," and it should forthwith die 
down and be succeeded by a great calm,' — here waa a 
coincidence which cannot be believed to be fortuitous, 
Those who witnessed it, at least, were deeply impreesed 
with the conviction that there was an exercise of other 
than human agency : " "What manner of man," they ex- 
claimed, " is this, that even the winds and the sea obey 
Hun?"t 

But though some few of the miracles, apart from 
the eireumstances connected with them, might possi- 
bly be accounted for in a natural way, the great major- 
* Trencli, " Notea on the Miracles," p. 13. 
+ Matt. Tiii. 27. 
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Aty refuse to be so dealt ■witli. It is true that a nabu- 
ralistio conetructlon has been devised systematically for 
the whole of them ;* but that I may here use Profes- 
sor Powell's own words, -j- — "the immense multitude 
ot coincidences and combinations of circumstances and 
extraordinary occurrences, which it thus becomes neces- 
sary to suppose concentrated in one short period, pre- 
sents too complex a mass of hypotheses to furnish a real 
and satisfactory theory of the whole series of evangeli- 
cal miracles." 

If the theory will not answer for the whole seiiee, 
it can be of little sei-vice in the case of the very few to 
which it might seem to admit of application, nor, when 
the abatement necessary to he made for the concomi- 
tant circumstances is taken into consideration, can it be 
of any service even for them. 

Professor Powell, while implying that some of the 
il'actg of the Gospel narrative commonly described as 
jmiracles are in reality to be ascribed to natural causes, 
.goes on to say that such " might still be appealed to in 
support of r^igions truth, especially as referring to the 
state of knowledge and apprehension of the parties ad- 
dressed in past ages:" mother words, they might be 
dealt with on Schleiermacher's principle, as relative 
snlracles. 

But the boon thus offered is one which, even if 
the solution suggested were acquiesced in, the whole 
■tone ot the Gospel narrative would forbid us to accept. 
Our Lord constantly appealed to His miracles as real 
miracles, as superhuman works, as testimonies borne 
to Him by His Father, Whatever therefore might have 
been the effect of such marvels upon those who deemed 
them to bo of heaven, when indeed they were but of the 
earth, on us, to whom a deeper insight into nature had 
revealed their true character, it would only be to excite 
indignation and disgust. 

If it be urged, that the deeper insight into nature 
possessed by our Lord and comraunieated by Him to 
His apostles by which He and they wrought marvellous 

* Bj Paulus. t Oi^er of Nature, p. 383. 
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worba, might fitly be " appealed to in support of reli- 
gious triitn," witnout impeacimient of His or their ein- 
eeritv, inasmuch as the very possession of it, in the age 
in which it was exercised, implied superhuman knowl- 
edge, this truly is to grant the princijne which we con- 
tend for. Here is a miracle in the strictest sense of the 
word : not indeed & physical miracle, though it produced 
physical effects, but something which was alx/oe hwmwn- 
%ty a/nd alx/oe natwe. 

But indeed we do hut trifle while we speculate on 
such matters. With all the insight into nature to which 
modem science has iati'oduced us, we are aa far re- 
moved at this day as were the eontemporaries of our 
Lord and His apostles from comprehending the means: 

K which such works as those recorded in the New 
stament are to be wrought. We can travel with* 
mich speed as almost to. outstrip an arrow in its flight,, 
we can send a message over himdreda of miles in a few 
seconds, we can transfer an inetantaneona likeness of 
ourselves or of the scene around us to paper with an 
exactness which no pencil could equal, we can cheat 
pain, of its victims, we can weigh the eartlt,we can 
foretell tlie eclipses of the sun and moon, and even of 
the sateUitcs of other planets, — but wo are as incapable 
of communicating instantaneona sight to the blind, 
hearing to the deaf, speech to the dumb, health to the 
sick, life to the dead, or of doing any other of the mighty 
worka ascribed to our Lord or His apoatlea, as was the 
simplest and most unlearned of those who witnessed, 
them. 

2. The second theory which Professor Powell calls 
in to his aid is one, wnich, like the preceding, he is 
far from adopting universally. It is only when other 
methods fail, or when this has some special advantage 
to recommend it, that he has recourse to it. And even 
so he appears to do so with some h^itation. The nar- 
rative, it is suggested, may "perhaps involve more or 
less of the parabolic or mythic character." It doubt- 
less contains important instruction aa symbolizing cer- 
tain truths, but it is not literally and historically true. 
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We must read it as we read the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, or tliat of the unjust steward. "VTe must apply 
it. as St. Paul has taught ns to apply the history of 
Sarah and Hagar, only, it should be added, with this 
difference, that whereas St. Paid's application was built 
upon the literal truth of the history, the theory under 
uoosideration rejects the literal truth and substitutes tlio 
raythic in its stead. 

To imfold on system the mythic or allegorical appli- 
c ation of which the Scripture narratives may be thought 
capable, may serve as an exercise for ingenuity ; and 
idus, in his coarse, ribald style, was the method pursued 
hj "VVoolston in his assanlt upon the miracles. But that 
such application should be accepted, in suchwise as to 
e?icliido the literal and historical sense, by any sincere 
l.over of truth, I do not say in all, hut oven in one of the. 
narratives, is impossible. Those nan-atives bear every 
'appearance of reality on their surface, and no skill or 
ingenuity can discover anything of a different character 
I'inderneath the surface. The actors are real, the actions 
fire real, the conversations, the discussions, which accom- 
pany or arise out of the actions, and the proceedings 
■which result fi-pm them arc real. Let any one read 
C'ver, for instance, the account of the raising of Lazarus 
8.nd of the measures taken by the Jews in consequence 
of it, or of the giving of sight to the man who had been 
bom blind and of the investigation instituted by our 
Lord's enemies into the reality of the miracle,* and he 
■wiU rise from the perusal with the conviction that it is 
Ku insult to his understanding to ask him to allow a so- 
called ideological appheation to supplant the natural 
and obvious meaning. And if this would be his feeling 
on reading one or two of the Gospel narratives, it 
would be so in a much greater and more intense de^-ee 
on reading the whole of the historical books of the IS ew 
Testament with the subject specially kept in view. 

Woolston made large and confident appeals to the 
Fathers in support of his system : and it cannot be 
denied either that allegorizing was in much use in the 
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early Clmreli, or that it wi^ carried to excess in some 
instances by individual fathers. But of that escesfi, 
reaching bo far as occasionally to exclude the literal 
sense and to substitute an allegorical in its stead, we 
have no instajice till towards the middle of the fiiird 
century. Origen set the example ; * and he was fol- 
lowed occasionally by men whose names carry gi-eater 
weight than his.f Yet even Origen, in his work 
agamst Celsus, uniformly argues, as does Celsus also-, 
on the principle that the narratives of the Christiau-L 
miracles are to be Tinderstood literally, however they 
may admit or solicit an aUogorical sense besides. Bb' 
repeatedly appeals to tlie miracles as -real, not only in at 
general way, but with the specification of particular in- 
stances ; such as the feeding of the multitudes with a 
few loaves and fishes, the three several casc^ of the deatf. 
raised to life, the healing of the sick, the giving of sight 
to the blind, and the enabling of the lame to walk.^: 

* " Strong as the appetite of the Fathers certainly was on all lliese 
accouiits for figures, I do not tliink anj instance can be produced froDJ^ 
those before Origen of the literal meaning of a passage of Scriptore being' 
evaporated in the figurative. ... He is tiie first of the Fathers of whom 
it can be said, that he refines the fact awaj in tlio allegory : and even of 
him it can only be said under great cestriolion. Origen's general notions; 
upon this qucsUDn seem to be most fairly represented in his work agauiat'. 
Colsu3,— the soberest of his works, — riz. that we ere to consider the narra- 
tive o( Soiiptuce aa baring au obvious acnae, but that we are not to rest ia 
the obvious ; nor, in interpreting the Jaw, are we to be^n and end with, 
the letter : and in like manner, in contemplating the incidents related of 
Jesus, we shall not errive at the spectacle of the truth in full, unless wEf 
are guided by the same rule," — pTofeiiar Blvni, " On t!ie right use of the 
Sarly Fathers," pp. 21S— 216. 

f " Sed etiam ffieronymum video tsntum insaniisse, ut acriberet ad 
Nepotianum, in Epistola de Vita Clerioorum, Historiam Bavidis et Abiaas' 
SnaamiUs figmeotutu ease de mimo vel Atellanarum ludicro, ai scqueiia 
literam. Apage vero haa allegoristarum nugas, quibua, propter nonnulla 
vere typica in Sacra Scriptura, et alia quiedara vel tropice prolata, vel am- 
biguie interpretationis, magni alioqui viri, dnm aliis prodesse volebant, 
Buam ipaotom famaro Ueaerunt." — Routh, Settqidie Sacrm, torn. iii. p. 434. 

} Thus, e. g. (lib. i. p. 6, ed. Spene.) he appeala to prophecy and 
miracles as evidences of Christianity, in accordance with the Apostle'a 
4, iv israSti^ci inreifiaTos Kal Swd/ieas, as he eipl^S 



them :— n*"«^j[tflTos fiiit, iih ris Trporfr'^etast Inauits irifTroiroi^ffai -rbv ivrvyx^ 

Ixnj Sh ad-rail In ad>^ta8iu iropi toi! Kori ri ^ovKiiHa toC \6yoii flioiHTL 
See also pp. 30, 34, 53, and lib, 2 pp. 10, 87, 88. 
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And in so doing he is but acting in conformity with 
the principles of the earlier Fathers as well as of the 
sounder part of the later. To whatever extent they 
might employ allegory, — and no doubt they did in 
many instances to a great extent, — their rule was to 
mate the literal and historical truth the basis of the 
iRllegory which they built upon it.* 

3. One other principle of solution is put forward by 
I^rofesBor Powell. He ia willing, in certain cases, to 
accept the miracle " on religious grounds," " in connec- 
1;ion with and for the sake of the doctrine inculcated," 
— as " an article of faith," not as a matter respecting 
which onr senses can have any cognizance. 

If by this he meant that there are certain miraculous 
factSf which transcend our reason, but -which neverthe- 
Leas we believe asjw:ts, on the authority of revelation, 
— such, for instance, as the incarnation of our Blessed 
?Lord, — the principle is most sound, and every Christian 
■■will acquiesce in it cordially. Only it follows imme- 
diately, as has been already intimated, that if it be con- 
ceded but in a single instance that a miracle h^ been 
wrought, the ground on which Professor Powell's grand 
objection to miracles rests is cut away from under him. 
l^Vliat has been in one instance may have been in 
others. There is no longer, even on Lis own principles, 

• "Ttmo namque allegorise fructaB suaviter catpitur, cum prius per bis- 
toriam in veritatia radice so]\datia;''~6regory ihs Great, Horn. 40 in 
jfuantf., quoted by Dean Trench, " Notes on the Miracles," p. 82. See also 
St. AQgustine, i)e Oiv. Dei, lib. aiii. e. 21, where, animailvertjng upon 
those mio would put an allegorical interpretation on Gen. ii. to the exclu- 
BJon of the literal setiae, ho eap"; — " Tanquam Tiabilia et corporalia ilia 
non faerint, aed JntelUgibihum agnifloandorum causa eo mode dicta vel 
Boripta dnt. Quasi proptecea non potuerit esse paradisuB corporalia, quia 
potest ctiam epiritualia inteltigi : tanquam ideo non fuerint duie mulieres. 
Agar et Sara, et ez. illis duo filii Abridiffl, udds de anoilla, unuB de libera, 
quia duo Teatamcnta in els figurata didt aposlolns ; ant ideo de nulla petra 
Mojse peroutiente aqua defluierit, quia potest illie figurata ^gnificaittone 
etiam Christus intelligi, eodem apostolo dicente, ' Petra aatem erat Chria- 
tus.' " Then, after giving two different allegorical eiposiSons of the de- 
scription of Paradise, he addB : — " Hfec, et ^ qua alia commodius did pos- 
Bunt de intelligendo spiritualiter Paradiso, nemine probibente dicantur, 
dum tamen et iliius historic verilaa fidelie^ma rerum gestaruni narrationo 
comniendata credatur." — See also De Genesi ad DUeratn, lib. Tiii. 0. 1. 
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any shadow of reason for maintaining that a miracle ia. 
antecedently and absolutely incredihle. 

Whether the sense ' above referred to ia that whicti 
Professor Powell really intends, is not easily to he col- 
lected from the work before ns. He speaks moreplainly 
however in his book " On the Order of Nature. And. 
there it appears that while he professes to accept such 
m,iracles as the incarnation, the resurrection and the- 
ascension, in what lie calls a " epiritualized sense," " in. 
connection with and for the sake of the doctrine incul- 
cated," he has the utmost repugnance to receive them 
as physical facts. The truth ia, lie has already become 
conTinced, on antecedent considerations, that there can, 
be no BTicli thing as a miracle ; and not even the author- 
ity of the inspiration which he professes to accept is oi' 
avail to shake his conviction. Even while acknowledg- 
ing the name, he is at pains to deny the thing. 

But let us hear his own words : — 

" If we tura to tlie New Testament, and acknowledge in its 
later writings, especially those of St. Paul, the fullest develop- 
ment of apostolic Christianity, wo there find, in, a very remark-' 
. able manner, that no reference is made to any of the Gospel mir- 
acles, except only those specially connected with the personal', 
office and natiire of Christ ; and even these are never insisted on 
in their physical details, but solely in tfteir apiritaal and doctrinal 
a^lieation. 

"Thus the Resurrection of Christ is emphatically dwelt, 
upon, not in its physical letter, but in its doctrinal spirit ; not as 
a physiological phenomenon, but as the corner-stone of Chiistiaji 
feith and hope, — the type of spiritual life here, and the assur- 
ance of eternal life heremer. . . . 

" So in. hke manner the transcendent mysteries of the in- 
carnation and ascension are never alluded to at all hy the apos- 
tles in a historical or material sense, but only as they are in- 
volved in points of spiritual doctrine, and as objects of faith. . . . 

" And in this spiritualized sense has the Christian Church 
in all ages acknowledged these divine mysteries and xniraclea, 
' not of sight hit of fa/ilh ; ' not expounded by science, but de- 
livered in traditional formularies, celebrated in festivals and 
solemnities by sacred rites and symbols, embodied in the crea- 
tions of art, and proclaimed by choral harmonies ; through all 
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which the spirit of faith adores the great mystery of godliaess, 
— manifested in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of angelSi 
ftfeached unto the Geatiles, beheved on in the world, received 
up into glory." — OrdeT of Nature, pp. 458 — i60. 

The whole drift of these remarks ohviously is to 
ileny, if not ia express words yet by implication, the 
ireality of our Lord's incarnation, resurrection, and 
tascension in any physical sense.* 

The other miracles of the Gospel, it seems, aro not 
'even refeiTed to in the later writings of the New Tes- 
fr^ament. Had then the apostles, in " the fuller devel- 
opment of Christianity " to which they had attained, 
\eamt to regard their earlier belief on this point as a 
dleliision ? 

Even if it were true, however, that there is no 
reference in the Apostolic Epistles to the miracles of 
the Gospel, this would be no matter of surprise, unless 
t,which rec[uires to be shewn) the subject in any particu- 
)lar instance required, or at all events suggested, the 
reference. The fact is, however, that there are occa- 
sional, though not frequent, references by the writers to 
their own miracles, and these distinctly as Jiteral faets-f 
And if they spoke of their own miracles as such, we 
roay be sure they would have had no hesitation, had the 
occasion required, in speaking of their Lord's miracles 
;as such. 

* In confirmofion of the construction which I have put upon Professor 
Powell's wwds, I may refer to an articlo on the " Essays and Keviews," in 
tke " Edinburgh Keriew" for April, 1861, in which the apologist, {for this 
is really the character which the writer sualaiuB,) after asserting thnt^ 
Uiough many parts of the Bible are confessedly fignraiire and parabolic, 
there still remiuu events, such as, aboTe all others, our Lord's Eesurreo- 
tion, where the historio reality must be admitted, proceeds, — "But our own 
a-ssurance of this and of like occurrences far less important ought not to 
blind us to the fact, that the very events and wonders, which to us are 
helps, to others are stMnbling-blodcs. And though we shrink from aban- 
doning any thing which to us seems necessary or true, yet we are bound to 
treat those who prefer to lean on olier, and, as they think, more secure 
foundations, with the tenderness with which we cannot doubt they would 
have been treated by Him, to whom the craving for signs and wonders was 
a mark, not of love and faith, but of perversencss and unbelief." 

t See Gal. iii. 6 ; Rom. iv. 18, 19 -, 2 Cor. lii. 12 ; Ueb. ji. 3, 4. The 
transfiguration and the voice from heaven are expressly appealed to, and 
th^t as strictly literal and histwical facta, 2 Pet. i. 16, 17. 
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The miracleB, liowever, which are connected ■witti 
our Lord's Person and office are " never," we are told, 
" insisted on in their phyeieal details, but solely in their; 
spiritiial and doctrinal application," The resurrection, 
for instance, is " emphatically dwelt upon, not in its 
physical letter, but in its doctrinal spirit." 

One is at a loss to conceive how any one conld 
make such an assertion as this, unless he thought by its 
bold coniidence to impose upon himgelf and overbear 
the reclamations of others. Most persons would rise 
from the perusal of the 15th Chapter of the First Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians with the thorough conviction that 
how much use soever the Apoatle may make of our 
Lord's resurrection doctrinally, he does most emphat- 
ically dwell upon it in its physical letter. Its literat 
truth as a ^^ phy^ological ;ph&nomm,on " is tho very 
basis and substratum of all that is said on the subject. 
It is implied throughout the whole of the Apostle's 
argument : " I delivered unto you first of all," says the 
Apostle, reminding the Corinthians of the doctrine 
which he had taught at Corinth, " that which I also 
received, how that Christ died for our sins according to 
tho Scriptures ; and that He was buried, and that He 
rose again the tliird day, according to the Scriptures ; 
and that He was seen of Cephas, then of tho twelve. 
After that, He was seen of above five hundred brethren 
at once. . . . After that, He was seen of James ; then 
of all the Apostles ; and last of all. He was seen of me 
also. . . . Now if Christ be preached that He rose from 
the dead, how say some among you that there is no 
resurrection of the dead ? But if there be no resurrec- 
tion of the dead, then is Christ not risen : and if Christ 
te not risen, th&n, is owr preaxshing vain, and yowrfoAth 
is also vam. Yea, and we are found false witnesses 
of God ; because we have testified of God that Se raised 
•up Christ : wTwm, He raised not wp, if so ie tJiat the 
dead rise not. For if the dead rise not, then is not 
Christ raised : «/wZ if Christ he not raised, you^ faith is 
vai/n, ,■ ye are yet in yov/r sins. Then they also which 
are fallen asleep in Christ are perished But now 
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■h Christ risen from the dead, and lecome the first-fruits 
^fthem that st&pt" 

Will any one venture, after such a passage as tliis, 
to talk of a merely " spiritaalized sense, as though the 
■resurrection of the "I'lillest development of apostolic 
Christianity" were of a different kind from that which 
was recognised on the very day on which the history 
relates that it occurred, when our Lord shewed the as- 
eembled disciples His hands and His feet, and bade 
them handle Him and see that His body was a real 
body, and by consequence His resurrection a real res- 
urrection, literally and physically true % 

It would he a waste of time to adduce further proofs, 
whether as regards the resurrection, or the incarnation, 
or the ascension, that whatever doctrinal instructions 
the apostles might yraft vrport, these great and cardinal 
truths, they neither held nor taught any other faith re- 
specting mem tlian that which pervades the whole 
volume of the New Testainent. They regarded them as 
facts, — " physiologieaZ phenomena" to use Professor 
Powell's phrase, — and they denounced those who denied 
their literal ti'uth, — ^whether by explaining them, as 
Hymenseus and Philetus did the resurrection, in a 
" spiritualized sense," or aa the Docetm, by attributing 
to our Lord a phantom body and denying that He was 
really " come in tlie flesh," — as heretics and anti- 
christs.* 

So much, then, for the several solutions which Pro- 
fessor Powell offers in explanation of the Christian 
miracles. I have endeavoured to shew of each in turn 
that it is wholly unsatisfactory. But, indeed, there is 
no need of a laboured refutation. The simplest and the 
most convincing exposure of their unsatistaetoriness is 
that which each one may derive for himself from an 
attentive persual of the New Testament narratives- 
Let any candid person read the accounts there given, 
and, as he reads, ask himself from time to time, whether 
it is possible that there could be room for illusion, and 
that in so many and such various instances, so that 
* 2 Tim. ii. 17; I John iv. S. 
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what he has heen accustomed to regard as facts wer& 
not facts ; or whether it is conceivable that what was 
done or happened can be accounted for, all the con- 
comitant circumstances being considered, hf a reference 
to naiimtl causes ; or whetber it can be believed that 
the writers of the Christian books could have intended 
their narratives to be understood, not as literally and 
historically true, bnt ortZy ideologicaMy, or in a " spirii- 
italised sense y" — if any one, on reading these accounts, 
should afiirm that one or the other of these suppositiona 
is credible, is conceivable, is possible, he must be be- 
yond the reach of argument; I know of no further con- 
sideration -which would be likely to have weight with 
him. The difficulty, however, is to prevail upon those, 
who have already determined with themselves on ante- 
cedent grounds to reject the Christian miracles, to read 
the narratives of those miracles with any measure of 
candour, ilume owned that he had never read the 
New Testament with attention ;* and there is reason to 
fear that not a few of those who have arrived at con- 
clusions similar to those of Hume, strengthen themselves 
in the same by a like disregard of that sacred Book 
and the witness which it bears. 

To gather np, then, what has been said tJius far : — 
Wo have seen, Ist, that they who, on the ground of 
antecedent incredibility, are for rejecting miracles sum- 
marily and without even entering into the question of 
evidence, have no warrant for such a course ; 2dly, 
that the real question at issue is, "What are the facts of 
the case ! and that, as regards the Christian miracles, 
there is the strongest reason fo,r believing the facts, — 
while at the same time the solutions offered by our 
author, when he would dispose of their claim to be re- 
cognised as miracles, are wnolly unsatisfactory. Being 
lacte, it is idle to speak of an allegorical or a " spiritu- 
alized" sense, such as shall exclude the literal. And 
they are facts which it is impossible to account for by 
a reference to causes ordinarily in operation. No such 
solution is conceivable. They must be acknowledged 
• Bosweil's Life of Jolmson, Tol ii. p. 19, ed. 1833, 
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(to to beyond the power of man, and above nature : 
thej must be accepted as Miracles. 

11. 

But it may still be a question, How far are miracles 
to be accepted as evidence foi- a divine revelation, — or, 
to confine the matter within narrower bounds, aa evi- 
dence for Christianity ? This is Professor Powell's sec- 
ond consideration, though one, as has been already ob- 
served, which he might well have spared himself the 
labour of discussing, supposing tliat he had proved his 
point in the preceding part of nis Essay. Por to what 
purpose is it to discuss the value of the evidence afford- 
ed by miracles, if we are already persuaded that no 
snch thing as a miracle was ever wrought? As it is, 
indeed, he does not so much discuss the question, as 
though it were one which admitted of debate, as ring a 
variety of changes upon the principle, which he con- 
ceives he has already made good, of " the universal 
order and constancy of natural causes." This being 
tlie case, whatever might be the evidential force of 
miracles, with those wliose preconceived notions dis- 
posed them to acquiesce in them as miracles, to others, 
whom modern ecionce has enlightened, it can be of no 
.account. 

But that principle, as we have seen, has not been 
established. And we may therefore proceed to discuss 
the question of the evidential force of miracles upon its 
own merits. 

And this question involves a previous one, By what 
tokens may miracles, acknowledged such, be proved to 
be from God ? 

By many, indeed, such an inquiry would be thought 
superfluous, inasmuch as a miracle having once been 
granted to be real, there would seem no room for fur- 
ther question. The appeal to miracles, however, is 
one which has been repeatedly made by rival sects in 
support of their respective claims : and though prob- 
ably enough without any foundation of truth to rest 
upon in the vast majority of eases, yet Scripture, as 
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it distinctly recognisea the existence of Bupertmnian 
beings, evil as well as good, so it not les3 distinctly 
warns lis that miracles, even real miracles it should 
eeem, may be wrought by the agency of each beings, 
Giod so permitting, where the workers are evil, whether 
for the trial of His servants, or, judicially, for the pun- 
ishment of those who wilfully blind themselves against 
the truth,* 

Let us see to what extent tlie same Scripture affords 
ns a test whereby we may try the miraclea whether 
they are of God. 

" If there arise among yon a prophet or a dreamer 
of dreams, and giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and the 
sign or the wonder come to pass, whereof he spake 
unto thee, saying, Let us go after other gods, which thou 
hast not known, and let us serve them; thou shalt not 
hearken unto the words of that prophet, or that dream- 
er of dreams ; for the Lord your God proveth you, to 
know whether ye love the Lord yonr God with all your 
heart and with all your sonl , . . And that prophet, or 
that dreamer of dreams, shall be put to death ; because 
he hath spoken to turn you away from the Lord your 
God." t 

This, then, was the rule under the Old Testament : 
a miracle wronght, or pretended to be wrought, — and 
it mattered not which, — im, swpp&rt of a system opposed 
to the r&oelation already givenfVia& not to be hearkened 
to for an instant. 

And it is much to be observed that a tacit reference 
to this rule pervades our Lord's intercourse witli those 
who opposed his claims. That He did many miracles 
they could not and they did not attempt to deny. But 
they endeavoured to put him down summarily on the 
ground that His teaching was at variance with their 
law. While He, on the contrary, continually appealed 
to that iaw, bidding tliem search the Scriptures, for 
they testified of Him, and affirming, that had they be- 

"■ 2 Thees. >i. 0, &c. Sea Cudworth'a " Intellectual System," p. 106 ; 
and Clarke's " Evidenoea of Natural and Kevoaled Religion," p, 803. 
-|- Deut, liU, 1—6. 
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lieved Moses they would have belieyed Him, for lie 
wrote of Him. 

Precisely similar, it may be added, to the rule 
under the Old Testament, is the rule under the New : 
— "Beloved, believe not every spirit, hut try tlie 
spirits whether they are of God; because many false 
ftrophets are gone out into ihe world. Hereby know 
ye toe Spirit of God: Every spirit that confesseth that; 
.Jesus Canst ia come in the flesh is of God : and ever?/ 
.spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in 
ithe flesh is not of God.^' * " Though we or an angel 
■'irom heaven preach amy other Gospd ivnio you tAm, 
'Ahat which we have preached wnio you, let him be ac- 
cursed."f Here is the same test; and though mir- 
^aclea are not specified in connection with it, yet it is 
lobviously designed to apply to whatsoever credentiala 
Might be adduced, miracles in the number. No one 
:is to be hearkened 'to, no, not for a moment, let him 
icome with what pretensions he may, whose teaching 
contra/oenes a revelation already given. 

In what has been said thus far, it will be seen that 
the subject has been regarded from the point of view 
■of those only who are already in possession of a divine 
revelation. If it be asked, How the case stands with 
tiiose who have had no previous revelation to guide 
rthem ! — ^It must he confessed that such persons are, so 
Jar, comparatively at a disadvantage. Still there are 
certain great principles of moral and religious truth 
written on men's consciences, though in many cases 
well-nigh obliterated, which, as far as they ^o, must 
serve to them instead of a precedent revelation. No" 
miracle ought to be accepted by a heathen as divine, 
the object of which is to confirm a system of teaching 
plainly repugnant to those principles. On the other 
hand, there being no antecedent presumption on such 
grounds against the teaching, the appeal to miracles 
would be entitled to a candid and patient consider- 
ation. 

If the case, instead of being that of a heathen, were 
* 1 John iv. 1—3. f GaJ. i. 8. 
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that of an unbeliever living in a Christian country, the 
only difference would be, that such a one would have 
the advantage of a truer and higher moral standard to- 
judge by, — the standard, namely, which had been fur- 
nished by that very revelation on -which he was sitting; 
in judgment, and of which he was unconsciously reap- 
ing the benefit. 

And now we may see the extent to which the doc- 
trine is a test of the miracle. And it is highly impor- 
tant that we should have a right understanding on this 
point, seeing that certain dicta, stich as that " the mir- 
acles prove the doctrines, and the doctrines approve the 
miracles," have got into current use, which, tliough they 
are perfectly true if taken rightly, often have an un- 
sound sense put upon them. 

The doctrine, then, taught by him who appeals to 
miracles as a proof that he has a commission from 
God, must itself be tried hy the reveiaiion already given. 
Under the Old Testament dispensation, that doctrine 
would have been self-condemned, and the miracles to 
which it appealed together with it, which taught men 
to forsake tlie worship of tho one living and true God. 
Under the New Testament, the case is the same where 
the doctrine denies that Jesus is the Christ, or contra- 
venes any other of the fundamental truths of the Gos^ 
pel. Where neither the Old Testament nor the New 
can be appealed to, then, and then only, must men be 
content with that standard of truth and morality, an 
imperfect one at best, to which, by whatsoever means, 
those who know nothing or believe nothing of a pre- 
cedent revelation have attained. To appeal to any 
such standard, when the benefit of a precedent revelar 
tion is enjoyed, would be as superfluous as to light a 
candle in full sunshine. 

Professor Powell, after referring to such passages as 
those which have been above cited, and inferring most 
justly, "that the unworthiness of the doctrine will 
discredit even the most distinctly alleged apparent 
miracles," adds, that the worthiness or unwortniness 
of the doctrine " appeals solely to our moral judg- 
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ment." * It does so, no doubt ; but then it is to our 
moral judgment, if we are already in possession of a 
reyelation, enlightened hy that revelatton. Scripture 
distinctly recognises tlie standard of natural conscience, 
ni-)here men have no safer and tTit&y guide, f But where 
t}aey have, its language is, " To the law and to the tes- 
timony : if they ^eak not according to this word, it is 
because thefe is no light in, them." X 

It will be observed that the test referred to inakea 
jiroof, not whether the facts in question are miracles or 
n,ot, of a/n.y sort I — it is no test of that : — ^but whether 
ihay are divine miracles ; whether they are to be 
referred to God as their author, or to "the working 
of Satan," and are to be classed with those " signs 
a^nd lying wonders" {repara ilrevSovv), — not necessa- 
rily counterfeit miracles, but, in some eases possibly 
t^nough, real miracles, wrought for the upholding of a 
lie, — wherewith tlie Evil One is permitted to deceive 
tlaose " who receive not the love of the truth that they 
n:iay be saved," § 

It niust be home in mind, too, that the test referred 
to is, after all, but a negative test. It disproves in cer- 
tain eases ; it does not prove in any. If the doctrine 
taught contradicts a revelation already given, or, where 
there is no precedent revelation, those great principles 
of truth and morality which are written on men's eon- 
sciences, no works of wonder wrought in support of it 
ai'e even to be admitted to a hearing : they are to be 
rejected summarily. But if the doctrine be in accord- 
ance with a revelation already given, or with those 
jirinciples, it does not necessarily follow that the alleged 
miracle are divine or even real miracles ; these points 
are to be determined Upon other considerations : but at 
least there is no reason, which there would have been 
otherwise, why they should not be admitted to he 
tried. 

To pass, however, from negative criteria to those of 
a,positive description, 

* Essay, p. 121. f Eom. ii. 14, 16. % laa. Tiii. 20. 

g See Cadwoitb, p. 10S. 
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It may be granted, at the outset, ttat there is no 
test which, taken singly, iy itself, is absolutely sufficient 
to stamp an alleged miracle ■with the seal of God. Bu:fc 
yet, notwithstanding, there may he presumptions af- 
forded hy various considerations, and there may he 
concurrent circumstances of such weight, that the Joint 
result may he to place the matter beyond questions. 
And it is important to remember that it is by such joint 
residt, rather than by any single test, that divine mir- 
acles are to be ascertained. Though even so, Scripturo 
warns us that there is need of an honest and truth- 
loving heart, otherwise the proofs afforded, be they' 
what they may, will be fruitless. 

Of the pr^umptions referred to, one is supplied by 
the alleged miraele itself. Its character may be such', 
that, as it is inconceivable that it should have been, 
wrought but by power more than human, so it is in- 
conceivable but that that power must have been divine.. 
This was Nicodemus's conclusion drawn from the char- 
acter of our Lord's miracles : " We know that thou ai't 
a Teacher come from God, because no man can do these 
miracles that Thou doest, except God be with him." 

Another presumption is afforded by the characieT 
of the Person by whom the alleged miracle is wrought ; 
for thoitgh it is possible enough for Satan to transform 
himself into an angel of light, and the world has had 
too many proofs that the teachers of false doctrine may 
be men of blameless lives,— -(and truly it is this very 
circumstance which, more than any other, has contrib- 
uted to the first establishment of heresies) — yet, doubt- 
less, if a man of sound judgment, whose word has never 
been falsified, whose life as eminently holy, claims to 
work miracles in attestation that "he h^ a commission 
from God, and if there is nothing in the character of 
hie teaching to invalidate his claim, his integrity and 
truthfulness do afford a prfesumption that his claim is 
well founded. 

And the same may be said of the doctrine taught. It 
is true, as I have observed above, that the test aff'orded 
by the doctrine, so far as that test is absolute and de- 
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cisive, is negative, not positive ; — doctrine which ia 
icoiitrary to a revelation already given being at once 
and Bnmmarily conclusive against the claims of any 
?iniracles, or alleged miracles, to be regarded as divine ; 
'but doctrine wbicli is not contrary to such revelation 
being not necessarily conclusive in tbeir favour. Still 
H proof is one thing, a presumption "is another. And 
if the doctrine, in attestation of whose divine origin 
■miracles are alleged to have been wrought, be bo emi- 
}nently holy, and inculcate truth and nghteousnesB to 
such a degree, and carry on the face of it such an air 
'of goodness that it is impossible to conceive that it 
Lshould have proceeded from the Evil One, here also, 
however there may be an absence of absolute proof, 
there is surely presumptive evidence that the appeal 
'which is made is founded in truth. 

One other presumption is afforded by the object, for 
which the miracle is said to have been wrought. If 
■that object be trifling and apparently unworthy of tlie 
■divine interference, or if the end could have been gained 
by natural means, then there is at once a presumption 
against the idea of a divine miracle. But if, on the 
oflier hand, the object be of grave importance, and 
especially if there be no way apparent by which other- 
wise it could so well have been attained, there is here 
also a presumption that the miracle is from God. 

Kow each and all of these presumptions are found 
in the ease of our Lord's miracles. Those miracles car- 
ried what might well be thought a divine stamp upon 
their forefront ; and that stamp was recognised by 
those, who, as I^icodemtis, brought with them candid 
and truth-loving hearts. They were commended, fur- 
ther, by the life and conversation of Him who wrought 
them, and by His doctrine so entirely in accordance 
with that life and conversation; and the object for 
which, as it is alleged, they were wrought was one, if 
any, eminently worthy of divine interference. 

Still, these are but presumptions, — only, be it ob- 
served, presumptions which mutually strengthen and 
confirm one another. For, let it be considered for a 
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moment how the case would have stood, suppoeing 
that one or more of them had been wanting. If, foif 
example, onr Lord's miracles had been such as we find 
attributed to Him in some of the Apocryphal Gospels,, 
trifling, or malevolent, or vindictive, or in any otheir 
way unworthy of Him who professed to have come 
forth from God ; or, the character of the miracles afibrd-- 
ing no ground for remark, if the life and conversation 
of Hint who wrought them, or tlie tendency of Hisi 
teaching, had been exceptionable ; or, these also being,' 
free from blame, if the object, for which it was pro- 
fessed that the miracles were wrought, had been ap^ 
parently unworthy of the divine interference, — in any 
of these cases it is obvious how greatly the force of thatt 
presumptive evidence which they yield, now that they 
are combined, would have been impaired, if not indeed' 
destroyed altogether. 

But, besides these presumptionsi there is anothei- 
circumstance to be taken into the account, of a muclii 
more substantive and determinate character. 

Prophecy, in foretelling the advent of the Messiah^ 
had described the circumstances of His coming and the: 
characteristics by which He should be known. Among 
these characteristics it had intimated that Ho should 
shew signs and wonders,* and it had even particulart- 
ized some of these. It had foretold that " the eyes of 
the blind should be opened, and the eara of the deaf 
should be imstopped, that the lame man should leap 
as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb should sing." j 
And such works " were held by the Jews to constitute 
the distinctive marks of the Messiah, according to the 
prophecies of their Scriptures." ^ There were intima- 
tions also, more or less distinct, of those still greater 
marvels which should circle round His person, — the 
Incarnation, the Resurrection, the Ascension, — and of 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon his followers. 

T^ow the works of Jesus and the other marvellous 
circumstances connected with Him accurately corre- 

J: Profesaor Powell, " Essay," p, lia. 
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sponded to these predictions and these intimations. 
And even where, as in some instances might be the 
case, tiie prophecies were obscure or of doubtful appli- 
(Catioo, the works threw light back upon the propne- 
■eies, wliile at the same time the prophecies stamped 
the works as divine. 

It was with an evident though tacit reference to 
tliese prophecies,* that our Lord bade John's disciples, 
who had been sent to Him with the question, "Art 
Tliou He that should come, or look we for another? " 
return. and tell their master what things they had seen 
,and heard, (He had ia their presence, as of set purpose, 
" cured many of their infirmities and plagues, and of 
evil spirits ; and unto many that were blind He had 
'given sight,") " How that the blind see, the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised, to the poor the Gospel is preached. And 
blessed is He, whosoever shall not be offended in 
me," f And in like manner His Resurrection was con- 
stantly appealed to, both by Himself prospectively, and 
by His apostles after the event, not only as a sign, — • 
{it was, in fact, the great and crowning sign,) — whereby 
He might be known as the trae Messiah, but as a sign 
which the Scriptures had foretold. And the Church, 

* St. Jerome, commenting upon las. sxxv. B, 6, aajs, " Quod, quon- 
quam sigDorum magnitudina complctum ait, cum Domimis loiiaebatur dis- 
dpulis Joiinms qui ad euia miesi fuerant, Euntea renuntiate Joatiiii qus 
Qudistis et Tidislis, &o., tamen quofjdie eipletnr in ganUbns, qiiando qui 
jiriua oiBci enint et in ligna et lapidea impingebant, veritatia lamen aspi- 
ciunt," &c. ; whioli is a distinct acfccowled^eDt that, though the passage 
will bear a apirittial sense, yet primarily it is to be uoderHtood literally. 
And Origen deala wili the prophecy in a ^milar manner, interpreUng it 
first literallj of bodily curea, and then building upon the literal interpro- 
tatJon, though with Bomethiog of an apology, a spiritual one: — ^£7111 B" 
etnoin' h; Sti, Korft TJJp 'ItjitoS iviifyyi\iai', oi noftirn! Kttl inl^ava jteitoM)- 
iraTiy ^y 'hjffaSs edirOtirav rerahjKep ■ &el ykp hvolyovrai 6ip6a?<fiol TinpKan 
■'h" •ivx^v, R.T.A, — Oontr. Oels,, lib. ii. p. 88. To the same purpose Ter- 
tiilliim, i>e Jtesurrect. Cands, c. 20. Jusdn Martyr, in the paaaage quoted 
helow, !n-r/pko, % 69, inlecprets the prophecy literally. 

f Luke ■rii. 21 — 28, So St. Matthew represenla Jsa, iiii. 4 as fulfilled in 
our Lord's micactea of healing, Matt. Tiii. 16, It. And St. Peter refers to 
Joel ii. 28, 29 aa falfilled in the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the apos- 
tles and those who \rcre associated with tliem, Aata ii. 16, &c 
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taMng up the very words of St, Paul,* and incorpo- 
rating them into her Creed, echoes on the same teach- 
ing to this hoiu', declaring her helief, not only that 
" Christ rose again the third day," but that He so rose 
" according to the Scriptures." 

This correspondence between the Gospel miracles 
and the prophecies which foretold them was a criterion, 
on which the early Christian writers laid especial stress^ 
as proving those miracles to be divine. It has been 
truly remarked that the prevalent belief in magic, aa 
it afforded a subterfuge to the enemies of Christianity,, 
by which they sought to escape when they were pressedi 
with the argument from the Gospel miracles, so it made^ 
those who maintained the Christian cause more slow 
than they wotdd have been otherwise to avail them-- 
selves of that argument. Still- they did avail them- 
selves of it without hesitation ; and, when they did so,, 
they were careful for the most part to couple their ap^- 
peal to the miracles with an appeal to prophecy ; noi 
merely to prophecy which described beforehand our 
Lord's person, and character, and office, and the estab- 
lishment of His rehgion and its growth and increase^ 
but also specifically to prophecy -rfiich foretold that He 
should work miracles, and described the miracles which 
He should work.f Such a concurrence, it was justly 

* 1 Cor. IT. 4. 

f Thus Justin Martyr ;— "CMrajs Bi M t« ain-niMs i^fxtr, ti KaXia kbI 
Tbv iTdp* iiiitv \^6fievop Kpitrrhiff AvOponrop l^ hnQpdnrav HvrOf fiafyitry t^X^V 
fis XeyOjUiji' Svydfiiis vittai'tiK^i'ai, Kul Si^ai Sii tdDtb plhy StoS ttraii tSi*" 
iiriSei^iv ^Sij iroiijirrff«Bo, ou toTs \iyowi mrrfioin-es, ijixi rots rpoipji- 

TfvQtf ip^v y^pSfifya Kol yty&ntpa ■ ^TTep n^yliTTTj Kal aXtjOttrrdTTj S^JriBfi^ts 
kbI intr, iis pa)ii^ofiev, ipay^ireTai. . . . 'Ep SJ) Ta?i tuv ttoo^tUp 0ffi\iHS 
eCpoftey wpaici}<rvffiT6litltoi't JlapayitSfiei'oi', yevv^fttvov S^ vapBivoVf xai 
ivSpaintvoii, hoI SfpairtioyTa TEiraj' pSirei' Kol itStroi; fioAaKlar, fcai ytxpobs 
^ytyttpoiTt^, Kol ipBovoififJ'oPf Ka\ ivyvoaifxfvoi't Kal irravpo&^ifvov ^hirTOvf 
rhv riiiirffoy Xpitrthy, «aJ &-roSiiii(nn)vra, ko! h'tyeipSfievor, kdI el; al/pavobs 
ii'<PXrf(J*<w, K. T. \. — Apol, I. § 80, SI. 

Iq bis Dialogue with Trypho, 8 89, he dtes laa. sikt. 1 — "l in proof 
that our Lord's miraclea had been foretold, and then proceeds to shew the 
fulfilment of the prophecy in Him : — 'Oj koI 4y t^ ■y4va bixav vdfavTai, 
Hal Tobs fK yfyf-rns Kal kotS tV cdpiia irjipolis, kh! Kuipovs, khI x'-'^"^' 
WiTOTO, rby liif SAXtoflai, The Si Kal aKolteij', rii- !i Ksl ip§y, ru \6yiii 
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urged, placed those miracles beyond tlie reach of cavil, 
.ana afforded a conclusive proof that He whose inission 
■was thus attested mufit have come from God. 

Our LoM's miracles, then, — Mid the same holds of 
the miracles of the apostles, — were, by all the tokens 
•which have been mentioned, plainly proved to have 
proceeded from God as their author, ^Negatively, there 
was nothing in the teaching of those who wrought thera 

aftroS troi'fi<rtts ■ ffnl ffrrpo^s Si Avatrr^oas K«i Cv ^oi^traSj Kal Sii tiov ^pyai' 
fiSvirt&TTfi Tohs TciTe fipTOS avSp^irovs hrcyvSivat alnSv. 

And jet tlie author of the article above referred to on the " Essays snd 
.ReTicwa," in lie " Edinburgh Ketiew," saya, " In the eariy ages of the 
■Church, Justin Martyr in his ' Apologj ' rarely, if ever, appeals to the 
imiradea of the Gospel in proof of ils divinity." It is not obvious which 
tat Justin's " Apoli^ies" ia meant, nor why one of his works should be 
ejngled out, when, besides the two " Apologies," there is another equally 
^apologetic in its oharacler, nor why he alone of the writers of " the early 
ages of the Church " should be appealed to. It must be confessed that 
Juelin's appeals to the, miraeles are not frequent ; but the passages which 
Ijare been cited shciv Uiat ho did not hesitate to appeal to tbem when the 
Cfccasion required, and that when he did, he did so in no faltering tone- 
Other passages to the iifee effect will be found in " Trypho," cc 11, 35, and 
.39. Bp, Kaye, in his analysis of the contents of the first " Apologj," re- 
f^ords Justin's appeal lo miiBcles and prophecy as of' saffident prominence 
liO have a separate head aUotted to it, — " IIL Direct arguments in proof 
>jf the truth of Christianity drajen from miracles and projihecy." — Kage'a 
jiislin Martyr, p. IS. 

To tiie same purpose as Justjn, St. IrensuB writes, lib. II. c xxxiL 
§3, 4: — El Si Kal rhf KipiBK <pa!vairi<tSKS t4 roiaurairtjroaiKhaif'liaoviru', 
i«l ri irjiD^TiKcI ii^yoms abroiis, i^ airui' 4jtiifl^oina, Trdin-B, nSrccs irepl 
viiTOv Kai vpt^tip^ffdat, Kai ypyopivat ^efiaius, Kal atr^f ftSvoi/ tlvtu rhv Tlov 
roS 0EoS. 

Origen, Conir. Ceh., lib. iL p. S'T, ed. Spenc, expressly refers to Isa. 
31ISV. aa fulfilled in our Lord's miracutous works:— "Ori niv eZy x"^"'*^ 
(tal Ti^\o!'! iespivwae, (as Celsus had acknowledged, though he had spoken 
with a ills iiifis ^ts of the miracles of raising the dead,) Siifirtp Xpurrhy 
aSTi)!' Kol Tlie 06ou mii-iioiijs, BijXoi' ruiiii iinir in toS Kal ty wpoipTrffiui 
yc/liiiipBai, Tin iwaixS^aoyrai itpSa^fuil tv^KHv, k, t. \, See also Com. in 
Matth., torn. xii. 2. 

Lactantius, in like manner, appeals to the correspondence between our 
Lord's Miracles and the prophecies which were fulfilled in them, as a crite- 
rion bj whidi they might be known to be divine : — " Fecit mirabilia ; 
magum putassemus, ut et vos nuncupatis, et Judiei tunc putaverunt, si non 
ilia ipsa faotucum Christum propheto omnes uno spiritu prEedieassent." 
Again, "Eiindo maximas yirtutes ciepit operari, non prtestigiis ma^eis, 
qusB nihil veri ac solidi ostentant, sed vi ao pot«state crelesti, quie jampri- 
dem prophetia nuntiantibus canebantur." — Lib, v. c S, and lib. iv. c. IB. 
Ill connexion with the latter passage be cites Isa. sist. Bee Dr. O^vie'a 
Banipton Lectures, Scrm. ir., and Appendii, pp. 248 — 266. 
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wliieh was contrary either to the great principles of 
moral and religious truth written on men's consciences^ 
or to the revelation which God had previously given.. 
Positively, there was every presumption in their favour, 
whether from the nature of the miracles themselves, or 
from the character of those who wrought them, or fromi 
the tendency of their teaching, or from the object for 
which they were professedly wrought ; and, what was 
beyond these presumptions, there was a marked corre- 
spondence between them and the prophecies which bad 
foretold the signs by which the Christ should be known. 
There could be no doubt but that such works were to 
be Scribed to God. 

And as they wore to be ascribed to God, so they 
bore witness to those by whose instrumentality they 
were wrought, that they had a commission from God., 
And as such they were repeatedly appealed to by 
them ; sometimes, as we have already seen, in con- 
junction with the prophecies which foretold them, at 
other times simply and absolutely, and without any 
such reference ; — " If I do not the works of My 
Father," said our Lord to the Jews, " believe Me not. 
Bnt if I do, though ye believe not Me, believe the 
works : that ye may know and believe that the Fathey 
ia in Me and! in Him." * And the apostles held the 
same language : — " Jesus of Kazareth, a man approved 
of God among you, by miracles and wonders ana signs, 
which God did by Him in the midst of you, as ye your- 
selves also know, t And the miracles of the apostles 
are appealed to in similar terms, as proving that they 
also had a like commission : — " How shall we escape, if 
we neglect so great salvation ; which at the first began 
to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by 
them that beam Him ; Grod also bearing them witness, 
both with signs and wonders, and with divers miracles, 
and gifts of the Holy Ghoat, according to His will 1 " J 

* John X. ST, B8. So Matt. li, 20—24, sii. 38—40 ; John ii. 18—22, 

+ Acts ii. 23. ' So St. John Ss. SO, SI ; Acts t. SO, B2 ; x. 37—39. 
i Heb. ii. S, 4 ; eo St. Mark ivL 20 ; Acts iv. 29—31, sir. 3 ; Bom. sv. 
18, 10 ; 2 Cor. xii. 12 ; Qal. iii. 5. 
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And on this appea) to miracles, both our Lord'3 and 
those of the apostles, the Church of Christ was built up 
in the beginning. True, miracles were not the only 
foundation on which the, superstructure was raised ; 
but they were one of the foundations, and a very im- 
port.ant one, — so important, that, when we look hack 
upon the Ohui'ch's earKeet hiatoiy, it is impossible to 
conceive, how, without some foandation of the same or 
cuf like description, it could have been raised at all. 

For what are the facis which that history sets before 
uis ?— A few Jewish peasants go forth into the world, 
and declare everywhere that they have a commission 
from God to teach a religion diametrically opposed to 
the prejudices, the associations, the habits, the worldly 
interacts of those to whom they addr^s themselves. It 
is trne, that this religion inculcates a morality so pure 
and exalted, that it cannot but commend itself to the 
minds and consciences of snch as are really in earnest 
in seeking to know and do what is right, though even 
BO not without the admixture of some pi'ecepts which 
must seem foolishness in their eyes : but together with 
tills, and inseparable from it, it contains assertions of 
the most improbable kind, and such as one would 
imagine the most credulous must revolt from. It 
affirms that the Son of God had become man ; that He 
had been born into the world, not as a mighty prince, 
surrounded with earthly pomp and splendour, but as 
an obscure Jewish peasant. It afftrms, further, that ho 
had been regarded by those of His countrymen whose 
learning and authority entitled them to the utmost 
deference, as an impostor ; that as such He had been 
delivered over by them to the Koman Procurator and 
put to an ignominious death ; that He had come to life 
again, however, and after shewing Himself sundiy 
times to those who had been His followers, had ascend- 
ed up to heaven in their presence ; that thence He will 
come again at some future day to judge the world, and 
that then all who ever lived will be summoned before 
Him, the dead raised from their graves, the living caUed 
from their occupations ; and tnat He will award to 
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every one his final and irreversible destiny according to 
his -works. This was tlie strange story which the lirst 
preachers of the Gospel carried forth with them wher- 
ever they went. This was the very heart's cqre of the 
reHgion which they taught, and for which they required 
men to abandon the heliefs of their forefathers, without 
the faintest prospect of worldly advantage, hxit, on the 
contrary, with every reason to expect derision and ridi- 
cule, the loss of goods, the estrangement of friends;, 
even imprisonment and death. And the expectatioTi 
was realized. Those who embraced it " ligabantur, in- 
eludebantur, ciedebantur, torqnebantur, urehantur, la- 
niabantur, trueidabantor, et — multiplicabantnr." * The 
rehgion in a brief space spread itself over the whols 
civilized world. Is it conceivable that it, should havo 
done so unless it had appealed, and had been able to 
make good the appeal, to superhuman attestations ini 
proof of its divine origin ? As St. Augustine forcibly 
urges, " Ton have two alternatives to choose between' : 
either you must believe the miracles ; or you must be^ 
lieve, what is itself a miracle, that the world was con- 
verted without miracles : " " Si miraculia non credatis., 
saltern huic miraeulo eredendum est, mundum sine 
miraculis fuisse conversum." f 

Yet we are told that this goodly fabric of the Chris- 
tian Church, whose existence at this day is none of the 
least of the proofs of the divine mission of its founder, 
was built up upon an unsound and insecure foundation : 

• S. August., De Civ. Dei, ssii. fl. 1. 

\ De Civ. Dei, ixii. 8. 1. Origen had urged tbe same ailment: — 
Ohx Aif X^P^^ Sved^aiy Ktd vapaSA^ay ixlvovu robs Kaiviiif X&yav kpI Katvwf 
/laflijfutTdjn itraiJotT-m *pi! rh KoreAiirtij' fxiv ■^h ir^pio, jrapoS/Jaoftii Si 
jxerh ifij^iii™!' T&y ntvjii flimSrou r& roiro/p fxaO^/taTO.- — Contr. C'els., lib. 
i. p. 34. St. At^stine, on another occadon, has the following striking 
passage referricg to the mirada of our Lord's HeBurrection : — " Jam ergo 
tria sunt incvedibilia, qwe tamen facta sunt. Incredibile est Christam 
iesurresisse in came, et in c<elum ascendisse cum came; incredibile est 
mundum rem turn incredibile credidisee ; iiicredibile est hominee, igoobiies, 
infimos, paucis^mos, imperitos, rem tam iucredibilem tam efBcaciter mtindo, 
et in illo etiam doctia, pcisuadero potuiss«. Horum trium incredibilium 
pmuum iiolont iaU, cum quibua acinus, credere ; secundum coguutur et 
cemere ; quod non inveoiunt unde sit factum a non oredunt tertinm," — 
I>e Cw. Dei, xxii. 6. 
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— " Miracles whict would be incredible now, were not 
&o in the age and under the circumstances in which 
they are stated to have occurred." And the appeal to 
them, however cogent with those to whom it was ad- 
clreased in the first century, has lost its force in the 
nineteenth : nay, " it might not only have no effect, 
but even an injurious tendency if urged in the present 
age, and referring to what is at variance with existing 
•ccientific conceptions." * 

It has been my endeavour to shew, in the preceding 
part of this Essay, how utterly groundless is the insin- 
u.ation which is here cast upon the Christian miracles ; 
li^hat as their reality as facts, and facta not only super- 
liuman but divine, rests upon the most convincing 
"iproofs, so they are as surely to be believed now, with 
the full light of modem science streaming upon them, 
iaa they were believed in the age of comparative darkness 
in which they were wrought. But apart from this, — 
'V/hat, on the supposition referred to, becomes of the 
^truthfulness of Him, who, as we have seen, rested His 
claim to be heai-d on the appeal to those miracles ? !For 
it is undeniable that when our Lord did appeal to them, 
it was on the ground that they were miracles, superhu- 
man works, works wrought by the power of God, and 
iiudieating the finger of God, that the appeal was made. 
No, — if the appeal to miracles is not vaHd now, it 
was not valid when it was made by our Lord. And if 
it was not valid then, there was an insiucerity in it, as 
made by Him, which communicates a taint to the 
wJiole of His teaching. It is of little consequence by 
what otiier arguments the cause of Christianity is 
sought to be sustained. "We may admire much that we 
see iji it ; but we can no longer r^ard it as a religion 
on which the seal of God is set. Toie great articles of 
its Creed must henceforth take their place among the 
myths and legends of men's invention. 

We cannot then, as reasonable men, we dare not as 
Christian men, make light of the argument from mir- 
acles, or even give it a subordinate place among the 
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Christian evidences. It may have been dwelt upon too 
exclusively, and have been pushed into undue promi- 
nence in some instances ; hut that is only a reason why. 
we should he especially on our guard, lest, by a change 
of fortune naturally enough to be expected, it should 
be thrown into the background and unduly depressed, 
in others.* 

Most true it is indeed, that miracles, though form- 
ing an important part of the evidence for Christianity,- 
form but a part. But it is a part intimately connected' 
with the other parts, and, together with prophecy, — 
both prophecy which received its fulfilment in ou.r 
Lord's life and ministry, and prophecy, in some in- 
stances uttered by our Lord and His apostles, which 
has been fulfilled subsequently, and is still being ful-, 
filled, — «o essentially-underlying those other parts, that: 
without it they have no sufficient foundation to rest 
upon. 

There is one portion indeed of the Christian evi- 
dence, and a most important one, which might seem, at- 
first sight, to have httle connexion with external proofs', 
— tlie assurance, namely, which the Christian derives 
from his inner eonseiousness of the purifying, sanctify- 
ing, and ennobling inflnence of the Gospel upon his 

* I am not acquainted with Coleridge's works : but, judging from the 
use wiiieh Professor Powell and othera have made of item, I cannot but 
think that he has in this respect, Uirough dread of one estreme, con- 
tributed "to thrust the pendulum back wilh loo riolent a awing" towards 
the opposite. And j-et, in the contest immediately connected with one of 
the passages quoted by Professor Powell, (Essa^ , p. 120,) I find him adding 
wliat shews that in reality DOthing was fartber mtm his own thoughts than 
the disparagement of the external evidences: — "But most readily do I 
admit, and most fervently do I eooteod, that the mkacles worked by drist, 
both as miracles and aa fulfilmetiiii of prophecy, both as ^gns and as won- 
ders, made plain discovers, and gave ungiieiilionahle proof of His Divine 
tharacler and aiUhorili/ ; that they were to the whole Jewidi nation Irtie 
and appropriate evidenees that He was indeed come who had promised and 
declared to their forefathers, ' Behold, your God will come with vengeance, 
even God with a recompense ; He will come and save you.' / receive them 
as proofs, therefore, of the truth of every ward whieh Me taught who loas 
Himself the Word, and as sure evidences of the final victory over death, 
and of tiie life to come, in that they were manifestations of Him who sdd, 
' I am ^e Resurreclaon and the Life.' " — Aids, to He^ection, Aphorisms on 
Spiritual Meligion, note prefatory lo Aphorism xanii. 
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own heart and life. And the conviction produced hy 
this assaranee, where the soul is thoroughly penetrated 
by the influence of Christ's religion, is such, as no arga- 
ments drawn exclusivelv from external considerations 
(Could have effected. The Christian's answer, to those 
who might interrogate him respecting his beHef, would 
%e like that of the man who nad been born blind, to 
whom our Lord had given the gift of sight, when ques- 
ftioned about his Benefactor, — " Whether He be a sin- 
i;ier or no, I know not : one thing I ];now, that, whereas, 
]L was blind, now I see." * 

But it is to be observed that this assurance comes 
|mder the head of conhrmation rather than of p''Oof. 
;[t does not precede, but follow, the reception of Chris- 
f^ianity. No one is susceptible of its force but he who 
'is already a believer. It rests therefore eventually on 
the same basis as that on which Christianity itself rests. 
And thus, though not directly, yet indirectly, it also is 
Jinseparably connected with the evidence afforded by 
■jniracles, however unconscious the person who is under 
Jts influence may be of the extent to which he is in- 
debted to that evidence. 

There are those whoso happy lot it is to have been 
nurtured in the knowledge and love of Christ from their 
infancy, and never to have known a douht. And there 

* John is:. 25, They are words deserving to be well weiglied and pon- 
dered, which were written, on the review of a long life, by one who had 
had large eiperience in dealing with other men's eoiiadences, and had beea 
a close observer of his own ; — " I am now more spprehengive than hereto- 
fore of the necessity of well gronnding men in their religion, and especially 
of the witness of the indwelling Spirit. For I more sensibly perceive that 
tlie Spirit, is the great witness for Christ and Christianity to the worid. 
And thongh the folly of fiinatics long tempted me to OTerlook tlie strength 
of this testimony while they placed it in certtun internal atfeotions or en- 
thusiastic inspiration, jet now I see that the Holy Ghost is in another man- 
ner the witness of Christ and His agent in the world. The Spirit in the 
prophets was His first witness ; and flie Spirit by miracles was the second ; 
and the Spirit by renovation, sanetification, and illuminatmn, and consola- 
tion, assimilating the soul to Christ and heaven, is the continued witness to 
all true believers. . . . And therefore ungodly persons have a great disad- 
vantage in their resisting temptations to unbelief; and it is no wonder if 
Christ be a stumbling-block to the Jews, and to fiie Gentiles foolishcess." 
— Rirhard' Baxter, Narratiss of his Li-'e and Urttes, in Wordsworth's 
Ecd. Biog., 1st ed., voL v. p. 668. 
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are those who once did douht, but have been convinced 
by the force of the Christian eTidences, and doubt no 
longer. These, as far as their personal behef is con- 
cerned, have no need to resort to the argument from 
miracles. But then it is because they have advanced to 
a higher stage, and they have no occasion for the steps 
by which that stage is to be reached. 

It was to such persons that the Apostolic Epistles, 
were addressed ; and the appeal, consequently, was no 
longer, as doubtless it had been before their conver- 
sion, " to outward testimony or logical argument, but 
to spiritual assurances." * It was of sneh persons that 
St. Chryaostom spoke when he said, in words whicbi 
Profess&i' Powell quotes, " K you are a believer as yore 
ought to be, and love Christ as you ought to love Him,; 
you have no need of miracles." f 

Bat there are others, who stand on different ground. 
Tliey, it may be, have never yet behoved, or they may 
have had doubts and difficulties suggested to them., 
whether from within or from without, which affect the 
very foundations of the faith ; while, at t!ie same time,, 
they are not sufficiently advanced in religion to be con- 
scious of the force of those internal evidences which have 
been referred to. To snch persons the evidence afforded;, 
by miracles is of pressing urgency ; and ho wlio woulcl 
disparage it and teach them to regard it as of little or 
no account, is so far a hinderer of their faith and of 
their salvation. They are like men struggling for life 
amid the waves, and he is snatching from their grasp 
that plank on which they might have buoyed them- 
selves up and have escaped, bidding tliem meanwhile, 
as though in cruel mockery, lay hold on another, which, 
however serviceable it might prove to them hereafter, 
is at pre&ent beyond their reach. 

• Essay, p. 134. 

\ St,. Chrysoatom, Hom. 33 (al. 24) ia. S. Joan,, quoted by Professor 
Powell, p. 128. 
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THE IDEA OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH: 

(CONaiDEKED IS KEFLT TO MR. WILSON.) 



Theories of "Nationod Religion" in England. 

Outline of Ihs Essay on ' Broad Christinnit^.' 

Religious Idea of ' Broad Ohristianity.' 

' Broad ChrisUaiutj' ' und the Apostfllio Age. 

" Exelualveness " of Priraitive Christianitj eonridered. 

Ethical Bttaia of ' Broad Christianity.' 

Appeal to History, ag to ' Broad Chriatianitj.' 



[Na/nterous writers have criticized the "Essay on the N^a- 
tiimal ChuTchj" ]}raising the style or hlaming the preliminary 
I'one, marking inaccuracies or deprecating tenden- ^"'^ 
ides, loithovi examining its svhjeet. It cam matter little, however, to 
the world at large, vihefher the writer of that Essay le as eloqvsnt, 
&r rash, or obscv/re, or lieterodox, as his various critics ham shewn. 
But with his su^ect-matter we must all he concerned; to that 
therefore the ensv,ing papers will be given. 

It is not hereproposed to offm- what has hem termed a "coun- 
ter-essay" which might he regarded as a merely literary prolu- 
sion; hut to attempt a real discussion of a practical matter, ''''\ 

§ 1. Theories of JVational Meligion in England. 

The Chdkch of Englahc still bears the name whieh 
slie has borne for a thousand years, " the "^n "i™ "!^ 
National Church." The Acts of ITniform- spefma^'i. d. 
ity now assert for her in the Statute-book, ^'' ■^o™.'^''*'" 

* For manj minor detsJIs, and for the eiaminatioa of most of Mr. 
Wiison's incidental statements, the reader may ise referred to a work en- 
titled " The Reviewers Reviewed and the Essajials Ccilicized," published 
by J. H. and Jos. Fairer, Oxford wd London. 
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as really as they did in 1662, or 1559, — as really as 
The namo of synods had done it ten centuries before,— 
'^''ciiur''cii™''^ a National position ; and even in the pop- 
ular mind the belief of that " Jifationality " yet lingerSy 
though with growing indistinctnese. It is not now tho 
idea of the Caroline or of the Elizabethan times, still lese. 
of thepre-Reformation period; it is not the idea of eveni. 
fifty years ago. The name remains, while the reality- 
haa greatly changed, more than once. "Wo are event 
now m a period of transition. 

Time was when the decisions of our "National 
Church" ill synod, confirmed at Home, bound every 

pre-Reforioation Eubject of the realm. The theory on which 
^"iS^mf-'^ our ancestors then proceeded M'as Ec- 

wiii^iLaad clesiastical ; the unity compulsory, and 

Henry II. and therefore co-extensive with the nation. — 

Becket. Disputes as to Investiture, the ConstitU" 

'^'Btohia'i?"''- tions of Clarendon, the Great Charter, the, 
Statutes of Provisors, and Prseinunire, are the practi- 
cal witnesses against it from age to age : but, whilo it 
lasted, doubtless it had conscientiousness, if not of the. 
Taaorform. highest type. — Again, time was when the. 
king, aa head of the State, commanded the Religion of 
the whole people. The theory was Political: to dis^' 
pute the spintnal Supremacy of the Crown was "high, 
86 Hen. VIII. o, B. treasoH," and the penalty was sternly in- 

1 Mary, c. I. b. 6. fiicted, whether the ofiender had the grace 
of a Pisher or the dignity of a More. Put the theory 
came to an end ; and that very soon ; for it revolted 
the conscience of the majority in England, of more 
than a majority in Scotland, and of the whole of Ireland. 
Gradually within a hundred years, the resolute Koyal 
assumption, that the whole nation must follow the 
conscience of the sovereign, perished, and the clay, 
the etone, and the iron, of the great image of Tudor 
Supremacy that had been set up, could no more cohere. 
Henceforth Eeligious Unity seemed hopelessly 
.broken. Between the days of Edward VI. and Charles 

Transition form. 11. a fundamental change had taken place 
in the sentiments and feelings of those who formed the 
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lower Btratnm of the British people. They had been 
Xioman, and they had become Puritan. A ita occasion; 
lahange scarcely less vital had come over the higher 
classes of the nation. At tlie Keformation, the rich 
(and they who sought to he rich) were progressive and 
protestant ; at the Kestoration they were conservative, 
;and hierarchical. The sympathies of both classes had 
been reversed in one century : bnt an effort was still 
'CO be made to gather together once more, if not to 
nnite, the dissolved elements of society. When the 
Idme for this effort arrived, let us mark how it was 
■attempted. 

To do this we must revert to those theories of the 
-past on which, in some form, the Restoration had to 
fall back. Of course the old pre-Eeformation views 
■were not to be thought of. The bare dread of a pos- 
sible return to Bomanism, a few years ite later Revival ; 
)iater, overthrew the dynasty which had been, restored. 
Some modification of the old Tudorism seemed to be 
all that remained practicable. Among her sons, the 
'Church (notwithstanding her great names) had "none 
to guide," no great ecclesiastic. Sancroft and his 
'brethren had been taught in the school of Andrewes and 
Laud, who had strained the Kegale to the utmost ; 
the former against Eome, the latter against both Rome 
and Geneva. The great divines of tlie Restoration, as 
if hopeless of ascertaining the limits of lawful State- 
interference with Religion, indistinctly acquiesced in 
political intervention, thankful that it happened on the 
whole to be orthodox. The Tador theory. And ciiaraoter. 
in all its transitions, had preserved a vague adherence 
to the distinction inherently existing between the 
" spiritualty " and " temporalty " of the natidn, and rec- 
ognised alike by the Constitution and by the popular in- 
stincts. To this, Churchmen and Statesmen alike re- 
curred ; and though the practical compromise to be 
attempted might involve some theological surrenders, it 
seemed actually inevitable. 

!N"o doubt indeed the original Tudor spirit urged 
Royal Authority as the ground of the Nation's feith. 
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A. D. 1530. The "ActofSubmieaion" of King Henry's 
Convocation, (under an unjust prjemunire,) while really 
Henrrviii, ana giving "P ^U to the king, had still feebly 

Wareham. intended to assert a principle when" the 
words " quantum per Chkisti legem licet were added 
by the Lower House. But the conscience of the peoplei 
retained, far more faithfully, the high principle so im- 
plied ; and, as we know, vindicated it severely at last., 
Eiiaabettan foim. — Elizabeth saw the fatal defect of her' 
father's spiritual claim, declined the title of "Head. 
ThB"Keft>r-^ of thc Churcb " worn by her three pre- 
"^^vBn u™' decessors, (of which it had been treason 
to "deprive" her,) and hesitated to proceed as her fa- 
ther had done, by " Eoyal Commission," to reform.the 

i. B. 1571. Ecclesiastical Constitntion, She sought, 
and yet feared, to supply hy Convocation a Spiritual 
sanction to her religious government ; and there she 

i, B. 1604. paused. — So, too. King James L had his. 
synod and his canons ; and Charles L had bis ; but the 
theory of " the spiritualty " remained still uncertain. — 

A. D. 1640. And such was the modification of "Su- 
premacy " taken up and revived in 1662, to last in its 
vigour little more man twenty years. 

It was not (as has been intimated) that the Church- 
Kesiotation form, men or the politicians of the Restoration 
proceeded on a defined theory. ^Necessities of state 
seem often to oblige measures of which men consider 
not at first the intellectual or moral ground. But it 
was resolved at all events tha,t the Religion of the 
country should be "-IlJ'ational ;" and, in forgetfulness 
of the changed conditions of the whole case, men fell 
back as far as they could on the ideas of the previous 
Protestant reigns. To the Eoyal Supremacy and the 
sanction of Convocation, they added, more stringently, 

A. D. i6«2. the authority of Parliament ; and the 
" Act of Uniformity " was the result. But " canons " 
never followed. 

The short-lived hope that the Nation might hence- 
forth be " of one language and of one speech " in Ee- 
ligion, fijially perished m 1688. The "Act of Tol- 
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'sration " formally registei'ed the fact, iwiiiiamaiia 
that henceforth, whatever the "^National m»^- "^ J- s- is. 
Church" might mean, it did not imply jReligio^a 
IJiiity. The condition of Scotland and Ireland only 
confirmed the same general conclusion. On what 
terms the Government and the Church should go on 
".together, remained once more to be seen. 

The Sixth section of the " Toleration Act " preserved 
the temporalities of the Church from all RevniutiQn to™, 
invasion ; and a Tudor subterfuge was uniformitj ar- 
thus again introducedj that ecclesiastical reHted. 
property and ecclesiastical duties need not be co-exten- 
isive. — ^In 1717 the action of " the Spiritualty," the Con- 
vocation, was suppressed. It was nata- The "Bpwtnai- 
Tally the next step. — Every act of legislar ll'^can^Mlooa" 
tion for the ensuing hundred years, which BUBpended. 
touched on ecelesi^tical affairs at all, attenuated tlie 
connexion between the Church and the State ; till in 
1828 it was not deemed necessary even e g™. iv. o. u. 
for members of the Church to submit to the " teat " of 
being Communicants. Then came the admission of the 
lioman Catholics to Parliament ; and the legislation 
of the next thirty years formally abolished ^ Futiher reswo- 
all that remamed oi the coercive Disci- " Nationality." 
pline of Courts Ecclesiastical, — (which on Ash-Wed- 
Toesday is still deplored I) The "National," or quasi- 
national, position being gradually restricted, the law- 
still sougut to dictate in some instances, the Doctrine 
to be believed within the " Establishment ; " and in 
some, actually impinged on the most sacred convic- 
tions of all who bad accepted the teach- (TheDivoreeiBw.) 
ing of the Prayer-boot as not simply " authorized by 
statute," but actually true. 

Can it be thought ^surprising, that the design is 
now at length distinctly avowed, by a ^po^^' '? ^V 
considerable party in tlie btate, to bring ism," 
to a conclusion what seems to it a struggle for iio in- 
telligible principle on the side of the Church? — and 
which is thought to involve the progress of liberty for 
the people ? 
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It is easy, perhaps, to see, as we look back, that, 
when nonconformity was tolerated by the Act ofWil- 
liam and Mary, it was the Churcli's duty, believing in 

BetrMpent. her old positioH, to have consolidated in 
every pariah some Discipline for her body, as a Spirit- 
dal Coninmnity. The temptation was great, no doubt,; 
fo accept all Englishmen as Churchmen still, unless 
formally joined to some external congregation, I.t 
Swelled the Church's numbers for the time, and seemed 
to give, that which had been her snare before, political 
strength ; but it hopelessly broke down the eoneeionce 
of her laity to the worldli'est level, and condneed to all 
the secularism which followed ; led to tlie too freqnent. 
profanation of the most sacred offices of the Churclr 
without enquiry, and at length even without reluc- 
tance ; and almost to tlie Ices of the idea (in our times) 
among the multitude, that the " National Church '* 
ever Iiad a Creed higher than human laws could give. 
It is imposaible to regret that, at such a crisis as 

PraaBnt orisia. this to wliicn WB have now come, atten- 
tion should be earnestly called to the question. What 
shall be the future relation between the State and the 
Church, between Polities and Religion, — must we not 
say, between Civilization and Christianity ! Men who> 
are termed " practical " are in the habit of thinking 
that they can go on without a theory. Half thinkers 
perhaps genorSly do so. They are forgetful, or un- 
aware, that a course of action always implies a prin- 
ciple, avowed or unavowed. The many will sometimes 
bear with action, while unprepared to admit its real 
basis. But conscience and act refuse to be for ever 
separate. Men speak out at length, and say that 

Some theory which their couductnas all along been 
inevitubiB. meaning. What is seen to bo an hypoc- 
risy, perishes at last. It is this which the present gen- 
eration is witnessing, not only in our own country, but 
in all Europe. 

An 1 1 o V we seem to be met by two classes of 

Ab on m" tiiinkers — those who would abolish, and 
t oQBiiBffl" ^' those who would fundamentally remodel, 
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the National profession of Religion. Hitherto it has 
been roughly assumed by all parties among us, that 
■Religion has chiefly to deal with the future world, and 
policy with tlie present, and that their mutual action 
and relation arise from those mixed questions, both 
ethical and social, which affect in different ways both 
ihe " life which now is and that which is to come." 
This is no longer a common assumption. There are 
-those who would entirely separate the spiritual and 
ilie secular; and others who would identify them, on 
the pagan principle, that religion, lilie morals, is, as 
M, Comte would say, " a phase of humanity." 

The " Abolitionists " have scarcely at present any 
philosophy ; but they would bo content, Abolitionism taa 
apparently, that the State should stumble j"" pii'ioBopty. 
on, with no hypothesis, practically assuming the non- 
existence of all questions of a future life. They must 
Icnow, indeed, that these questions will still be smoul- 
dering, and often dangerously, in the individual breasts 
of millions ; but they would risk a total ignoring of 
Ihera by the politicians. They point to the American 
Eepubhc as a State successfully constituted without 
a recognised Religion ; which is not only a premature 
hoast, but in other respects ill serves their argument. 
The most recent act, for example, of the American 
President, Mr. Lincoln, by which he appoints a day 
of " !National Humiliation, Prayer, and Fasting," is a 
clear invasion of the principles which demand entire 
separation of religion and politics ; and it will be re- 
garded by perhaps a majority of Americana as insult- 
ing to their convictions and inconsistent with their 
political professions. — ^But, indeed, before we can listen 
to the Abohtionists at all, as teachers of a Civilization 
of the future, we have a right to call on them to give 
some account of the past. Are all the efforts of fifteen 
centuries to adapt Cliristianity to the nations of Europe, 
for instance, to he suppceed to tend to nothing ? Is 
there no philosophy of all this history ? Does it be- 
long to no law of human progress ? — ^If they maintain 
this, very few at present will follow them. 
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Our primaiy concern is, at all events, with those 
■who woiud mate Religion a branch of Politics, and 
leave indeterminate all questions of a possible future. 
The followers of M. Comte in France and America 
The istter an coDceive that they have worked oat what 
"^oaiUTtani;' they term a " Positive Keligion," from 
■which they have " eliminated Oathohcism ;" and they 
claim adherents in our own country amo^ all those 
who ■would in lilie manner withdraw the Creeds from 
the religion of Christendom, and criticize the Bible on 
the same level as all other literature. They speak with 
confidence of the growth of their principles among the 
educated classes of our country ; m them they discern 
(can it be said tmtruly !) a daily increasing disincli- 
nation to every dogma, and a reduction of every doc- 
trine once thought sacred to the level of an opinion. 
Eeligion (as Christians have thus far received it any- 
where) is more and more remitted to the region of spe- 
culation ; and it is regarded as the extreme of unchari- 
tableness to suspect the future safety of any man, on 
account of his creed. It is obvious, too, to observe, 
that some theories which have sprung up independents 
ly among ourselves of late, — such as " Christian Social- 
"Chrietiati Bo- ism," and what has teen termed "Essay-' 
"^f^'^fbiSi ism,"— so far harmonize with the " Posi- 
of PoBfthfaB. tivism" of M. Comte as to aim, on prin4 
ciple, to divert attention from the distinctive hope of 
" salvation " hereafter, and direct it to the primary con- 
sideration of the aifairs and duties of this world.* 

It is to this class of tlieories we have now to address 
onrselveB. Few Churchmen, and indeed few thought- 
not tte"™™"'™- ^^^ politicians, can be supposed as yet to 
mediate danger, havc Sympathy with the plans of those 
who would abolish all National profession of Chris- 
tianity. Our immediate attention belongs to others, 
who would still retain a " National Church" in name, 
but in truth deliberately set aside all its supernatural 
claims, and gradually abate every portion of our Bible 
* Essaj, p. 196. 
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and Prayer-book, according as the le\el of popular 
fueling sinks lower and lower. 

Tlie proposition is formally laid down and defended 
Siniong us, — ^That a "National Church" secularism oc 
in as simply, "as properly, an organ of ^^ ^^"o^jae™ m 
i:lie National' life, a3 a magistracy or a log- '^^ i-Mijs 
i'dlatiye estate ! " * Leaving " speculative doctrine " to 
philosophers, a " National Church" has for its one ob- 
j.ect, it is said, to " coucera itself with the ethical devel- 
opment of its niembers."f To do any justice to this 
V iew, to understand how it arises or tates shape in the 
inind of one who still retains any hold on the Prayer- 
1 lOok and the Scriptures, it will be necessary to take in 
at a glance the whole outline of the Essay in which 
i'i is developed : we shall then he in a position to com- 
pare the " National Eeligidn," so suggested, both with 
the history and the fundamental ethics of Christianity. 
For in truth the questions raised are " fundamen- 
tal," not only as involving the objective yuBaameotai; 
certainty of the Christian facts, but the quSTons^t^ 
individual recognition of all moral and "HBad. 
spiritual truth. If " National Eeligion" be nothing but 
the expression of the general life and public opinion of 
a people, it is very little more than an abstract idea; 
and the question then arises, whether the rightful free- 
dom of each individual conscience (for which the " free- 
thinkers" . declaim at other times so strongly) be not 
unjustly interfered with, by the proposed authoritative 
promulgation of the so-called " religious truth % " From 
this point of view, those who would abolish all national 
professions of faitli, would seem to be the iuore con- 
sistent reasoners. For the Essayist, it will be seen, 
encourages freedom of individual thinking, Latent irmtion- 
up to a certain point, and then stops. He Mceof'uilX™- 
would have men free to reason themselves i^^is™- 
into a denial of their "traditional Christianity," and 
then acquiesce in the authoritative promulgation of a 
"generalized system" reflecting the views of the day. 
The term hy which these — as they may be called — 
* F. 190. i P. 1B5. 
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semi-free-thinkers describe tlie theory they defend i-a 
ThiB socuiBr^m " MultitudiniBm," a term of foreign origin,, 
tkraaiiBm;" and atoTit equivalent to " Nationalism." Tbie 
"^DMt^Si.^° opposite view (which they reject) ia tha'i; 
Keligion makes its appeal to each separate conscience ,; 
(because men's future condition will not be determinecli 
in masses, but in accordance with individual charac- 
ter ;) this they call " Individualism." The two viewL^ 
recently came into collision, in a discussion which arose'^ 
in Switaorlaml ; and the Essay, an outline of whiclj 
here follows, formally arises out of that discussion. — 
Persuaded, as every honest mind must be, that to mis- 
state any position when about to oppose it, is an offences 
against the truth itself, the ensuing Outline will, it i;5 
hoped, be such as the Essayist himsdt will acknowledge: 
to be a true representation of his entire drift and 
meaning. 

§ 2. Outline of the " Essay on Nationalism^^ or 'Broad 



' In the city of GJeneva, a controversy lately arose^ 
— ^Whether Beligion is to be regarded as a ^National or 
an Lidividual concern? — M. Bungener defended thd' 
former, or Multitudinist, idea. His position admits of 
better detence in En^and perhaps ; aa our " National- 
ity " is so strong. The signs of tlie times, too, among 
us, warn us that a broader laasis of Religion is demand- 
ed. Grave doubts have arisen, whether our future Civ- 
ilization is bound to Christianity at all ; and these are 
the doubts of earnest, sincere, and educated minds, 
whom our "existing religion has shocked. The masses, 
ds facto, are recoiling from us and our narrow tradi- 
tions. This scepticism is the result of thought and 
knowledge, not pride of reason or culpable hostility. 
We shall find it impossible to maintain much longer 
the neeessity of faith in Christ. If Scripture seems to 
teach it, either Scripture is wrong, or we interpret it 
wrongly. Our Revelation has never reached a fourth 
part of the world we now are acquainted with. "We 
miwt not any longer say that Christ came just in the 
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iitneas and " fulness of time." "Was not Budhism a Gos- 
pel for India 600 years before Christ ? — The solution 
Tinust be, that men will be judged according to the law 
and light they have. If wo hoid this of the heathenism 
of past ages, so also of that of the future.' — {Essay, pp. 
145—168.) 

'In advocating, then, a broader basis for Christianity, 
we are encouraged by the fact that its triumphs thus far 
"have been on 9i6 " Multitudinist " principle. Primi- 
tive Ghristianity was doctrinally and ethically hroad. 
\t appears not as a theory of personal salvation, but aa 
,a moral and social syetem ; (except in the fourth &ob- 
pel.) And the relative value of doctrine and morals in 
the ApostoHc age may be judged by the compatibility 
■oven of a denial of tlie Resurrection with membership 
of the Christian body. Nor can we suppose that even 
immorality shut men out from the Christian brothcr- 
"hood. — ^The first Churches being thus " Multitudinist," 
tended too, from their local character, to iNationality. 
rrrue, dogma came to be more insisted on in the days 
of Constantino ; yet a Multitudinist Chnrch is not 
'necessarily either dogmatic or hierarchical ; but the 
jceverse. — The ethicaf view, that the " world lieth in 
wichedness," is St. John's rather than Christ's.' — (pp. 
159—168.) 

'Nationalism (or Multitudinism) is, in fact, a neces- 
sity of human society. In Heathenism, in Judaism, 
and Christianity, it is alilce found ; though the Nation- 
alism of Judea is miscalled a "Theocracy." Christ 
offered His religion to the Jews nationally ; when they 
rejected it, it appealed (by a Kind of temporary neces- 
sity) to individuals, and bo it " filtered " into society by 
" conversions." Conversion of nations, en masse, was 
however the natural tendency, though checked by the 
disruption of the empire and other causes ; and by old 
fetters, such as the assumption of an objective "faith 
once delivered " to us.' — (pp. 169 — 174.) 

" The actual basis of our own Nationalism may be 
termed — Scriptdee, -without defmed Inspiration. In 
our sixth Article, the Protestant feeKng of our nation 
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just satisfies itself, in a blind way, witli an anti-Komani 
view. But extreme Scripturaliam cannot be ebarged 
on Art. VI., for it leaves ns free to interpret most 
things as wo will. An Englishman agreeably fancies 
that one portable book makes him independent of his- 
priest ; but the result is disappointing. The circulation 
of Scripture, excellent and divine as it is, (though with 
a human element,) has issued in a puzzle. A ^National!. 
Churcii, true to Multitudinism, will leave us more and' 
more free to judge the Bible.' — (pp. 175 — 'ISO.) ... 

' At present the ex anivio subscription to the Thirti/-- 
nine Articles seems a restraint on the clergy ; but it is 
very vague. What the legal restraint amounts to,, 
when all the canons are considered, is hard to imagine.' 
We acknowledge the Articles to bo " agreeable to the- 
Word of God ; " but not of equal anfliority with it. 
Tliere may be certain erroneous statements in the Arti- 
cles ; and if so, we fall back on Scripture. True indeed 
an old Statute (13 Eliz., cap. 12) requires " assent " tc 
the Articles ; but that could not be enforced now. The 
Articles are flexible, and there is latitude of interpreta-' 
tion, — ^with many open questions, Not that this state 
of things ought to last, in a Multitudinist Church. Ob-i 
solete tests should be repealed ; and it may easily be? 
done by withdrawing the old statute, and the aubscripT 
tion which hampers us. Subscription being abolished^ 
the Articles themselves might remain, (to gratify anti- 
Koraan feeling.) At present it enervates us, to oblige 
us to prove the Articles " agreeable to Scripture or to 
antiquity ; " or become Dissenters.' — (pp. 181 — 190.) 

' Then as to the Endowment of the " Kational 
Church ; " it is National Property ; and so, in one 
sense, is all property. But a ministry supported by 
endowments may perfectly reflect the National mind ;■ 
and be quite suitable to a Multitudinist Church. And 
the National interest lies in preserving such endow- 
ment, as it tends to unite all classes in tne community. 
Each one of us when born into a Nation is bom into a 
Spiritual Society. The Nation has one spiritual life ; 
and its Church ia the expression of its social and ethical 
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deTelopment. The Gospel wouJd be narrow and one- 
eided, if it did not qtuoken Nationality, but only pro- 
vided isolated," salvation," — a notion wliich unfits men 
for tliis life. At least there should be no needless ob- 
stacles to Jfational Unity, even if it cannot be perfectly 
isecured. Without aiming unreasonably at " compre- 
hension," all barrier should, if possible, be thrown dowu. 
Intellectual differences sliould be allowed for; they 
are inevitable. All may verbally accept Scripture, 
i'n some sense. Ideal methods of interpretation may go 
far at last to unite all. — ^The accounts, e. g. of our De- 
scent from Adam, or of the !Flood, or the destruction 
of Sodom, and other catastrophes and marvels, may be 
•'ideologically" viewed. Our Lord's Ti'ansfiguration 
or Ilis " miracles " may be put in a light to satisfy 
various minds. The "ideologian" is not disturbed by 
difficultly, or defects in evidence, or by gross notions 
of Apostolic descent of the ministry, or by the. Millen- 
nium : Christianity (to his view) is not a theology of 
the intellect, nor an historical faith ; but may be receiv- 
ed generaU/y. This ideology may be but the philosophy 
of the few ; but it denounces none, — ^believing that oM 
■will at 'last be received, to the bosom of God.' — (pp. 
191—206.) 

All verbiage apart, we have here, at one view, the 
entire course of the thought of the Essayist, simply 
disengaged' from the incidental and ornamental addi- 
tions. What the speculation means as a whole, is hero 
faithfully exhibited; and it may be confessed, that 
there lies before us a real theory corresponding with 
the facts of our Keligious life as a Nation, to a serious 
extent. If that theory were accepted by us, and further 
acted out, it must involve (as will be seen) the rejeetiou 
of the entire Christianity of the Bible, or the Church, 
ancient or modem. This is the point to be made clear, 
and not, of course, barely asserted, by those who differ 
from " the Essayist." 

The tone here adopted towards Christianity by the 
advocate of this " new Nationalism," is certainly not a 
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enerai fiatteviiig 0116. Tor 1,800 years our Ee- 
CLaiiengBgS-Mto ligion has been in the position of an Intel- 
ubriatianiiy. lectual and moral superior, _aiid could gen- 

erally make terms, as snch, witJi a decaying or unconth 
civilization wherever it came. But the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it is said now, professes to be intellectually and 
morally in advance oi ua, — an alienation between the 
Church of the past, and the times we live in, is even boast- 
ed of. True, indeed, society cannot go on without Reli- 
gion, but the world is at present on most unsatisfactory 
teiras with Christianity everywhere ; nor does there ap^- 
pear to be much probability of an early concordat be- 
tween the " spirit of the age '' and the spirit of the Chris- 
tian Revelation : but the profeeeors of the present formpj 
of Christianity, Roman, Anglican, and Puritan, are all, 
now warned that a broader system than theirs is de- 
manded, to which the name of " Christianity " shall 
yet be given. We are bidden to " set onr house in 
order." Intellectually, of course, we may " hold our 
own " if we can ; politically, we may content ourselves 
awhile with any position that may be offered by th© 
accidents of the hour. But the supernatural cJmeacts'P 
hitherto attributed to the Religion of Christ is not only 
denied, but declared to be a subsequent development, and 
no necessary part of the teaching of our Divine Haster. 

§ 3. Religious idea of a Broad National Christianity. 
It is supposed, then,— for the question must be put 

Tho Bchema of in somo tangible form, — That Christianity 
Mmi^^aiiS^d "i^y ^6 received in a generalised way, 
by UB,— without men's being bound to acknowl- 

edge all the details of any existing part of the Chris- 
tian body, or all the various books of the Old and New 
Testament, as true. This, of course, opens every reli- 
gious question among us, de novo: and we are bound 
to ascertain what this Generalized Christianity, — which 
is the " idea " of Multitudinism, its apyi^ and tcXos, — 
ae the ifleai of really means. For to say, you will accept 

Muitiiudini™. ^g Bible, and hold yourself at liberty 
afterwards to reject it piece-meal, seems simply, to- 
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most persons, unintelligible, if not absTird. We cannot 
permit the assertors of the rights of reason to stultify 
their subject and their arguiueht, without challenge. 
We are not asking too much if, in the name of reason, 
we do onr best to ascertain what educated men raean, 
when, with an air of superiority, they profess to believe 
j^n Christ, not only apart from the history and tradition 
'of His followers, but apart from the record of His life 
;ind teaching in the four Gospels. To this we must first 
of all address ourselves. Let us have the theory clearly 
expressed and logically worked out, to some extent, of 
!a GENBKALizED Oheistiahity, independent of historical 
'creeds, historical Scriptures, and historical continuity. 
Ji, is hard to ask us to commit ourselves to such a 
scheme, without knowing something about it. 

The course taken by our eclectic opponents seems to 
be this. Accepting in a literary way the chrisHanfty to 
existing volume of Scripture, as usually be Kiaaeita a 
admitted, and separating it as a purdy "eJtMy kbvS 
Documsntary Sevelation, from " all the ""''■" 
work of the Spirit of God, from the day of Pentecost till 
now," they proceed to examine it part by part, as they 
would " any other book." * How far, or in what sense, 
they think any part of Scripture sacred, or even true, 
they abstain at first from saying. They receive, and 
even praise it, aa a whole. 

Tlius they may secure the hasty suffrages of the 
ignorant and the toleration of the pious. Popular nBpeot of 
who fancy that all is simphfied if they leaning of tn'e one 
have only to ascertain the one " plain Book." 
meaning of one well-kuown Volume ; forgetting that 
all are not critics. Tlie Protestantism of the age is 
pleased, too, by such appeal to a purely Documen- 
tary Revelation, is soothed by the deference to " pri- 
vate judgment, and hoodwinked by the rejection of 
" antiquity." The new theorists have been thriving on 
the delusion. Yet is there not something thoroughly 
unworthy of men engaged in a great intellectual and 
moral work, in ad capta/ndum appeals as if to the 
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" Bible only," * addressed to the reverent sentiment of 
the nntheologieal inaBses, whose whole faith they ana 
about to sweep away ? 

For the very next step to this general reception of 
the Bible, is to separate the Old Testament I'rom the 
New ; and in the latter, to diatinguiBh the Gospels from 
the Epistles. Then, the Gospela are reduced to tb.e 
lowest point by separating the supernatural from th'O 
" natural " portions of the narrative ; and tbo wordia 
of Christ Himself from the incidents recorded by th-e 
Evangelists ; and again, His ethics from His doctrine ! 
Not ttiat the process of " criticism " stops here, though 
by this time the unlearned allies of the critics muRt 
take alarm ; and before long the whole cause of Scrip- 
ture investigation oven by scholars is discredited. 

This way of proceeding is to be indignantly depro 
ifBidionB pro- eatod by honest thinkers. — ^The direction 
^pt." * " ' of the spiritual course of our time (if the 
truth is to be owned) has not, with all men's preteii- 
sions, been intellectual. The progi-esa of education and 
taste a few years ago led to the partial revival of old 
theological learning and ritnalism ; and it vfaa not a far- 
ther progress of education that checked it. It wa.S 
arrested by political and social causes, and, more thaji 
all, by panic ; instead of being met by any counter- 
acting efforts of a thoughtful kind. There followed 
indeed a temporary religious re-action of a Puritan 
spirit, — ^bnt with no intellectual life. And now, " Es- 
sayism " (if the term be allowable) has not been unwill- 
ing to pretend to espouse the ChUiingworth doctrine, 
which ever pleases the crowd ; and unworthily has 
thought to blind the unthinking many with the offer 
of a "/rcfi^^-liandled Bible." 

The alarm which has followed, however, now that 
i,'P"'^n'',"^B'' the insidiotis nature of the proposal has 

allies of Katigna!- n . i i • ' t .. 

iBiB at the -free- been Understood, has occasioned a recoil, 
B™K^ " " whicJi was not unnatural. The generality, 
so painfully appealed to, doubtless lean on Scripture, 
(for they feel that they must have something:) they 
* EaaajB, p. 426, &c. 
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cannot themselves examine much of it, and tliey see 
not what is to become of them, if they are to te given 
over to the authority of " critics ; " for that seems as 
/great an invasion of the " rights of Englishmen " as 
the *' voice of the Church " had ever been. They 
thought the Bible had been criticized enough before 
their time; and that "private judgment" now had 
only to " interpret " it. To submit to scholars, — might 
iit not at once lead to a narrower and more stringent 
■tyranny than that of ecclesiastics ? — and equally inter- 
fere with the absolute right and assumed competency 
■of every man of average powers to interpret the ver- 
jiacular Scriptures as he pleased, for himselt'? — ^They did 
not see, at first, that to reduce Revelation to the rank 
(of mere literature, was to hand it over to the lit&raU. 

Among those who now shrink the most from the 
(Critical destruction of Scripture as the The co^^imiB 
Kubstance of our Eeligion, there are some acmi-critics. 
who are ready to concede its partial mutilation. There 
is an attempt here and there, of a crude and hasty kind, 
to make " concessions " to the enemy. Like mariners 
in a storm, certain religionists have been looking about 
to see what they can part with, to make their vessel 
" more safe ; " or like besieged men who have to con- 
sider how much they had better abandon, before they 
retire to make desperate resistance, perhaps at the cita- 
del. — ^The philosophers are not unpleased at the com- 
motion ; and the irreligious are beginning to suspect 
that they may soon get rid of many a terrox', which 
thus far has held their conscience in bondage, 

IFor those who share none of these fears, the course 
to be pureued with the defenders of this " Generalized 
Christianity," is (as we shall repeat) to insist on their 
produeing it for the examination of all men. Let them 
tell us, in no misty or evasive sentences, what their 
" Christianity " is ; and where they will get it, after 
they shall have reduced the Eeligion of Christendom to 
a " Document," and ascertained the uncertainty, if not 
the doubtfulness, of every part of it % 

To have any anxiety as to the ultimate results of the 
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Tho position most Searching investigation of Scripture 

of cEurohmen. would betray, in any case, a feebleness of 
faith, which the well-tauglit Christian would but pity. 
They who know that their " house cannot fall," for it iai 
" founded upon a rock," * must not be supposed to 'be 
fearful for Inemselves because they are willing to help 
others who are tossing on the waves. All that the^ 
most patient and penetrating learning, or the most ad- 
vanced science, shall ever teach, the truth-loving Chris- 
tian will welcome. They, on the other hand, who have 
surrendered the ancient Creeds, (and with them so much 
of the living grace of the Gospel,) must make the best: 
defence they can of all that remains to them of the; 
" deposit of faith." — It is their concern, pre-eminently,, 

Definition of **> <^6al With this portentous scheme of a, 
c^itiaolr"— " ^sneralized Christianity," the residuum, 
tho idea! of Mill- that IS to remain to them after the latest 
titiidini™. critical sifting of the text of the Christians 

Scriptures. The Clmrchman refuses the postulate, (with- 
out which the generalizers cannot proceed one step int 
theu' argument ;) he denies that the Sacred Ileeord was 
designed to he cut off, as a mere " document," from the 
de faoto Christianity of all ages. The Churchman's 
defence will not avail the merely literary heHever. 
But, accepting for a moment the assumption with 

Emm le of ths '^^l'^^^ ^^ gencralizcrs of our religion 
Pron^a of Qen- wQuld begin, it is not difSeult to see how, 
eroiiim^. g^^p 1^.^ gj.^p^ ^^ whole order of the " new 

creation in Chuist Jesus " may be undone, and chaos 
arrived at. Let us follow for a moment one of the 
lines of thought which the writer of the " Essay on the 
National Church " suggests to us, and see what it comea 



' The Descent of mankind from Adam and Eve, — 
the destruction of the world by the Elood, — the over- 
throw of Sodom and Gomorrah, — are all thought ob- 
jectionable hy a growing class of " critics." + But they 
are only parts (it must be urged) of the Hebrew Serip- 
» St. Matt. vii. 26. -I- Esaaj, p. 200, &e. 
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ftiircs ; and on examining them, many great scholars 
Ihave rejected them as of doubtful credibility ! As 
Christians, are wo hound to accept as (Bsden Poweii-a 
■:true the entire Scriptures of Judaism? ^Shouwu-*' 
'Ihe three points objected to are not dajem.") 
'JBsential then to Christianity ! We find ourselves ia 
fthe difficulty, no doubt, that Christ and His apostles 
accepted all these " errors " aa truths ; or at least the 
.Nejv Testament represents them as so doing. Christ 
says, that " from ttie beginning God made them male 
and female ; " * and He refers, in proof, to this " erro- 
ineous " Jewish record as Divine. He equally men- 
tions the catastrophe of " the days of Woah," + the de- 
F.truction of the world by the Deluge, and the over- 
throw of the cities of the plain ; J and this not once, 
biit several times. But may we not conclude that 
Christ thus deferred to the national prejudices of His 
eountrymen ? or perhaps, that His biographers have 
reported untruly His words on all these subjects ? — 
'This obliges us, indeed, at once to give up as mnch as 
several important passages of the Evangelists ; and to 
doubt the (mdhori^ of those writers on other points. 
Por if they have not truly reported Christ's words, 
how can we trust them as to His deeds? — say e. g. the 
" Transfiguration," mentioned by St. Luke. Is it pos- 
sible to accept the words of that Evangelist, who tells 
us § that Moses and Elias came from the invisible world 
to hold a supernatural conversation with Christ on the 
Mount, II — when we have been compelled to reject, or 
suspect, what he says abont Sodom and Gomorrah ? 

' It becomes imperative, then, to advance a step fur- 
ther ; and ascertain rather t/i£ spirit of the teaching 
of Christ, to be learned from the Evangelist ; without 
binding ourselves to any facts which seem to a " jtist 
criticism " to be improbable. The difficulty, however, 
of accepting the spirit of a book which we have been 
obliged to think nntrustworthy as to its facts : or of 
ascertaining the spirit of Christ's teaching when we 
'^ St, Mutt. Kix. 4—8. ^ Ibid. sis. 38. % St. Luke zrii. 29. 

§ St, Luke is. 30. \ Easaj, p. 202. 
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can iio longer be certain of one of His words, — is en- 
hanced at every step. The inherent beauty of any paa-; 
sages of the so-called " Discoui'ses of Christ " might well 
Bave them from being consigned to neglect ; but me Mir- 
acles can hardly bo admitted now, without better evi- 
dence than that of such " biographers." The " euper- 
natural element," too, of His birth, (as well as Hi& 
Eesurrection,) would need other vouchers 1 ' 

But enough of this. — A similar course of thought 
might arise from any of the miserable suspicions thrown, 
out by these " critics," till nothing of the Gospel re- 
mained but this ; — ^That a person, or persons, of the 
name of Jesus, appeared in JudEea 1800 years ago, who 
greatly iniluenced many minds at the time; andwhosi? 
alleged history was recorded some thirty or forty years 
after the events! — All beyond this be'ing a "human 
accretion " on the divine teaching which ' produeeql 
so remarkable an effect at the time 1 ' 

Such, then, is Gteneealized CnEisnANiTT. ^d let 
Conclusion ''' ^"^^ ^^ ^^^^ *^^*' *'^® Specimen is es- 
BffrinM oenorai- travagant, or beyond what any one has 
the Ideal ofMuift- dreamcd. It is strictly deduced from the 
tudiniem. principles of "Essayism." Much more 

might be said without overstepping logical propriety. 
A Christianity without certamty of a single fact of the 
Gospel, from the Incarnation to the Kesurrcction of 
Clirist, — that is the shadow of religion to which these 
eclectics and critics would lead our nation. Or, if all 
this be denied, and they mislike this plain language, 
once more, in tlie name of all reason and fairness, we 
repeat our challenge, and call on our new teachers to teU 
us openly, in their own word, what their " Generalized 
Christianity " is to be "i and where wo are to find it % 

It is not said, or implied for a moment, that the 

Eeaprviog au Scheme of vague religion here delineated 

charity. ]j^g taken definite form in the minds of 

all those now living among us, who are teaching its 

fii'st principles. What we must rather say is, that 
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these writers accost us, not as hard, "bold, English rea- 
soners, but as lialf-German, half-fanatica!, credulous, 
imaginative, illogical; quite capable of going oil liold- 
j'ng premises and denying conclusions. 

Let these halting and feeble-minded thinliers be 
]made to take any part of t!ie New Testament, in which 
there is any reference to the Old, and reason from it. — 
Suppose the advocate of " Generalized Christianity " 
to decide on receiving as *' genuine " the reported 
■words of Christ in any one of the Gospels ; ho will see 
onr Lord there referring to " all the prophets," * — 
^Lsaiah, Jonah, Daniel, and the rest ; and making quota- 
tions from the Psalms, or the Pentateuch, Further ex- 
mystically, typically, spiritually, hardly ampiea. 
over " literally," or in tlie way any secular book would 
be understood. And he will then stand in this dilem- 
ma :— Either he must reject those words of Christ which 
£x His vrnfTiipMur on the old prophets, and on a spe- 
cial way of interpreting them ; or he must accept them, 
■with all their consequences. If the latter, then he is 
committed to the Old Testament as divine Scripture, 
" which cannot be broken ; " f if the former, he is bound 
to shew what rule he has to determine, Which of 
Christ's words are to be accepted % And which not % 
In the one case his Christianity will be no abstraction, 
it will be special doctrine ; in the other, doubtless his 
view will be a very generalized one ; but he must say 
how he will prevent it from fading' down to the thin- 
nest indisputable truisms, which may be gleaned from 
the fewest sentences, of the least mystical discourse, 
reported in the briefest Gospel. 

§ 4. Broad Ghristianity com^aTed with the 



But the generalizers of our religion are not consist-, 
ent. They cannot, or do not, reason. , ,^ 

■n IK '' • .11 y . 1 AnolJier enquiry. 

i.or, alter usmg the language oi utter 

• St. Matt. XV. 1 ; St. Luke iv. 17 ; St, Johii sii. 38 ; St. Matt. sii. 40, 

AxiT. X6, iv. 4, 7, 10 ; St. Luke ssiv. 27, 44. 
I BL JohE X. 3B, V. 38, 39. 
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Bcepticiam, we find thein, perhaps in the next page, re- 
ferring (without hint of " criticism ") to the documents 
of the' New Testament as in some sense trustworthy- 
evidence still, for some of the facts of Primitive Chris-^ 
tianity, which are incomprehensibly declared to accordi 
with " Multitudinism ! " It is urged (as will be seen by 
Whether, in fact, the Outline) that their broad and general. 
HaSywMh^d? i*^^^ of Christianity may be vindicated^ 
-ortaoindvet as, after all, more " apostoliwd " than the; 
exclusive views, prevalent since the first age, as to defi- 
nite faith in Chnst, or as to the idea of " salvation " m 
a future state. Let this then he examined in the next-, 
place, — Whether, from the first, it was the intention of 
Christianity (as affirmed) to provide a " generalised, 
religion " for the multitude, of an inclusive kmd ? Audi 
whether this can he fairly learned from the Christian 
Scriptures, which are here happily, though inconsistr 
ently, called to give evidence, by those who regard 
them aa so "very uncertain, if not also frequently false 3 
It will not avail to say, in reply to what will he 
alleged, that the authority of the texts quoted is dis- 
allowed ; that is not the qnestion. It has been dis- 
tinctly assumed, that the Christian Scriptures may be 
a;^ealed to in support of this " Multitudinism, or 
" New Kationaiism," which is recommended to us, 
We deny this ; and it therefore becomes a question of 
^aci. For whether the inclusiveness, argued for by 
these writers, — or the exclusive claims, urged by us for 
pur Religion, — be to be preferred, is not the enquiry ; 
but which is in fact borne out by the New Testament ? 
— and thei'e must be no m.ystification as to this precise 

Of course a Christian cannot consent, that the theory 
The theory, and of his Eeliglou should be lowercd to the 
tirai^tobeS^Hn- ^evcl of the facts ; but the one -will un- 
guiBhed. doubtedly serve at all times to throw light 

on the other, though the attempt must he made to dis- 
tinguish them ; since it would be unreasonable to sup- 
pose, either that the high spiritual aim of Chrisianity 
Was always attained, or that the practical derelictions 
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of moral agency ehould be chargeable on the Gospel 
aa its design. 

Religion, we affirm, lias two a^ects, — 
iliis world, and one towards the mtnre. 
It raises and ennobles the present, and 
ihat all the more because it points to im- . 
Knortality. IJTone will deny that its action 
on the present is frequently generic : the 
many are affected by it, and affected in r 
•we speak of Christianity as " influencing civilization " 
in all its great developments. There is not so much 
dispute as t« this ; but rather, as to which is the pri- 
■mary object of religion, this world, or the next? for, 
upon the determination of this, the merits of Multitu- 
dinism and Individualism will easily be ascertained by 
:any one. If JJoman Christianity — itself often a corrupt 
form of Multitudinism — have helped to confuse men's 
thoughts, in some degree, aa to this distinction, let it 
not be thought tedious if it be somewhat enlarged on, 
since so much depends on it. 

Hitherto, so universal has been the belief among 
reljgouB people of all kinds, with the rarest exceptions, 
that earthly duties, however saered, are but preliminary 
to an eternal " life to come," that some {ss the Pela- 
gians) even conceive the present to be the means of 
meriimg the future reward ; and though this is hereti- 
cal, it is but a dogmatic exa^eration of what Scripture 
aays, and all persons feel, that we shall hereafter be 
"judged aecoraing to our works." * "While faith sees, 
and Hves for, " the Invisible," (as witnessed by all the 
men of faith since the world began,) the ideaoftto 
" fruits of faith," being good works, have pr^n'ruj a'^^'iif' 
been acknowledged by all to have their ofi"aftt." 
temporary use and salutary action in this world. But 
Christianity distinctively proposes a " life of Paith ; " 
wlule Multitudinism declines the consideration of the 
futiire.f Whether, indeed, even for this life, " individ- 
ualism " be not more ethically true, shall also be consid- 
ered ; but at present the question of fact is to be looked to, 
• Heb. si. 27. t Essaj, pp. 169-161. 
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— whether primitive Christianity, as learn edfrom its only- 
records, was " multitudiiiistie," and broad, and directed 
to the presKit 'i or whether it .w^ " exclua;ve," and 
sought access to the individual conscience of the fow,' 
(indirectly approaching the many,) and chiefly contem- 
plated the eternal worlds 

The Ten followiiija^ grounds have been au^ested for 
Alleged ssrii^ tho positioH, that " Multitudiiusm " has 
Mai^Sniai^ the support of the New Testament. 

1st, That " though the consequences of what the 
1st Ground. Gospol doBS wiU be carried out into other, 
Ea3By,p.is9. worlds, its work is to be done here." 

The reply to this it is needless to repeat, as it ia 
contained in what has been just said as to the primary 
and secondary obfects of Religion. 

2d Ground. That " neither in doctrine nor in mor- 
as Oroond ^^^ ^^^ *^^ primitive Christian communi- 
Easay, p. iBo! ties (if judged by the Apostolic Epistles) 
approach the idea formed of them ; '* but are much more 
like communities of general professors of Christianity, 
than societies requiring individual strictn^s. 

The reply is a plain- one. The same Epistles which 
inform us of the moral failure of the primitive Churches 
warn and rebuke individuals; and in no ease complain 
of their moral state as a result of organic defect, or of 
corporate false action. Special duties of Christians, 
xaan by man, woman by woman, child by child, form 
the subject-matter of apostolic exliortation. A generic 
remedy, singularly enough, ia not perhaps glanced at 
as much as once by St. Paul (as it might nave been) in 
his thirteen Epistles. He had " not so learned Christ ; " 
but his preaching, he says, was " warning everj/ man 
and teaching every ■mxm, .... that' we may present 
every Tnan perfect in Christ." * 

3d Ground. " That the doctrinal features of the 

3d Gpoond. early Church are more undetermined (and 

SHsay,p.i60. inclusive of many opinions) than would 
be thought by those who read them only thi'ough 
ecclesiastical Creeds." 
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Bnt here the reply naturally is, that the Multi- 
tudinist ia bound to shew, if he would establish his con- 
clusion, that there were no essential " doctrinal fea- 
tures" at all. — Perhaps indeed the earliest profession 
of faith may have been little more than " beli&ve on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be sa/ved ; " but such 
a profession, in the simplest imaginable form, still re- 
quired individual reception, and supposed the need of 
" salvation ; " and the very form of Baptism (taking 
every person singly) wf« tndividiiaUstie y nor could 
sacramental administration well be otherwise. Bap- 
tism, the foundation of every Church, early or late, car- 
ries with it the doctrine of " the ^Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost," from the beginning. !Men, e. g., who 
" had not heard whether there were any Holy Ghost," * 
and had been baptized only by John the Baptist ; and 
one who was already an " eloquent " expounder of 
Scripture, had to receive, somewhat later, more perfect 
baptism, or (as the case might be) more exact instmc- 
tion In the Christian dogma.t 

4th Ground. "Hat the doctrine taught by the 
Lutherans of justification by subjective iOtQimnA 
faith was never the doctrine of any con- -Baa^y^. isa, 
siderahle portion of the Church till the 

time of the Reformation. It is not met with in 

the apostolic writings, except those of St. Paul." 

Eeply : — ^Whether the " Lutheran " expression of the 
doctrine of "justification by faith" he Scriptural, is not 
our concern; but Whether faith as a subjective grace 
in the soul, — whether faith as dMelliTig in a ma/n, (and 
not simply as the general opinion of a " multitude,") — 
he truly exhibited to us in Scripture ? For, as to mak- 
ing the -writings of St. Paul " exceptions," when exam- 
ining what the New Testament evidence is, it appears 
most unreasonable and tortuous ; imlcss it be at once 
avowed that St. Paul's Epistles (constituting nearly 
half the New Testament) are ' untrustworthy.' It ia 
forgotten, (when this doubt is thrown in about St. 
Paul's inspiration,) that the point under examination is, 
" Acta siL 2. t Aola xriU. 26. 

9* 
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■whether his record of a " fact " is to be admitted ? For 
undoubtedly, he says, that faith was an indwelling and 
individual gift, in the opinion of Christians then. In 
proof, the examples of Timothy, his mother, and his 
grandmother, may be taken : the Apostle thanking God. 
" for the unfeigned faith that was m him, which dwelt 
ji/est in his grandmother Lois, and his mother Ennice." * 
— But we are not obliged to refer to the Epistles of St. 
Paul only. Our Lord Himself, in the Gospels, (if wo 
are to credit them,) assigns mercy to individuals " ac- 
cording to the faith that was in them ; " f and His 
apostles, in the Acts, imitating their Master, blessed the 
cripple at Lyetra, "perceiving that he hadfoMh to be 
healed." % And the expressions, ^'' 'purifying the hewrt 
by faith," "sanctified by faith," § and others which we 
meet with, describe an effective work of individual ele- 
vation and conversion. St. Peter and St. James speak 
of the " trial of faith " in the soul ; the former as 
" precious and praiseworthy in the day of the Lord," j| 
the latter as " working patience." Tf And St. James in 
almost all instances refers to faith as indwelUng in the 
i/ndi/oidual, even when warning Christians against at- 
tributing to it a false value. St. Peter classes " faith 
with Aope," ** as indwelling graces directed towai-ds God 
as their outward object, as subjectively as St. Paul had 
done; and he, too, speaks of "salvation of souls" as' 
the end of that inward " believing." And, finally, St. 
John in the Apocalypse makes no difference between 
" faitli," " charity," and " patience," ft bo far as their 
indwelling character is concerned. The word " faith " 
is used sixteen times by St. James, and five times by 
St. John ; but in only one instance does St. James, and 
only twice St. John, use " faith " to describe the Eeli- 

fion of Christ as a system ; and in every other to ex- 
ibit its internal chai'acter as a Grace in the believer's 
soul. 



« 2 Tim. i. 6. 




St. Matt. is. 


22, IT. 28 ; St. Mark s. 52 ; St. Luke xrii 
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% Acts iii. 16, yj. 6-1, Ji. 24, iv. 9, ii^ 
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5th Ground. 'That the doctrine of the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creed is less definitely, or in 
other words more broadly, stated in Scrip- EsMy^" jot, 
ture than in the eymoois of the later 
Ohurch,' 

This has been answered, by anticipation, in what 
has been said in reply to the " Third Ground." 

6th Ground. ' That the Gospels of St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Lube, afford eYidenee to 
Christ's own words ; and these words, Ketay^p™"Ki'-2. 
taken in eonneyion with the Epistle of 
St. James and the 1st of St. Peter, leave no doubt that 
the general character of Christianity was chiefly 
moraV 

Keply : — Supposing this were admitted, it would 
not lead to the conclusion desired by the advocate of 
*' Multitudiniani." For morality is only sound when 
it has its hold on individual conviction. A general 
conformity to the public opinion, in matters of duty, 
may often lead to good average results ; but we could 
not praise the morality of any man who had no con- 
science as to the rectitude of the rules to which he bo- 
cially conformed. And indeed the whole of the at- 
tempted reasoning connected with this subject in the 
place referred to,* is rather opposed to " Multitudin- 
ism ; " inasmuch as it represents Christ's moral design to 
be, to " penetrate to the root of Conscience," — which 
of course, is to address the individual, rather than the 
corporate life of man. 

7th Ground. Three facts are referred to as implying 
Multitudinism. First, our Lord's lament , 

over Jerusalem for their national rgection Eeaay, pp™^, 153, 
of Him, which proved "that He had '"■ 

offered it to them nationally, in a hroad and general 
way." Secondly, tho conversion of 3,000 on the day 
of Pentecost ; for, " that they cannot be supposed to 
have been individual converts ; but only a mass of per- 
sons brought in as a body ; " and, thirdly, the alleged 
existence " among the Christian converts in the early 
* Essay, p. 163. 
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Churoh of tliose, for example, who had no belief in a 
corporeal " resurrection ; ' ^' and therefore, ' that even, 
a denial of doctrine, such aa the Besurrection of the 
body, ought to be permitted in a Broad I^ational Church; 
intended for all.' 

Reply : — The first alleged fact is contrary to all that 
we read in the Gospels. Tor it does not appear that 
our Lord, on any one occasion, laid His claims before 
the anthorities, for an official investigation ; but in 
every instance called out individuals, and appealed to 
consciences. — ^The second supposition ia even more dis- 
tinctly contrary to the record, in which the " pricking 
of the heart," "repentance," and "baptism" are attrib- 
uted to every one; and it is added, that "fear came 
npon EVEEY aovl.^^ \ The whole narrative is as strongly 
•mdivid/iialisiic, aa if written for oar argument.— The 
third supposition J is founded on St. Paul's remonstrance 
in the h^pistle to the Corinthians, "How say eoine 
among you that there ia no resurrection of the dead?" 
"Why (it is asked) did not St. Paul§ excommunicate 
such Sadduceea if he thought their opinion ought to 
exclude them ? T^ow let the same argument be urged 
a verse or two further on, in the same chapter, and it 
might plausibly enlarge the boundaries of this "broad 
Christianity " to include even thoae who had no true 
"hnowledge of Ood" at all; for, among these Corin- 
thians it 13 said, that there were even " some who had 
not the knowledge of God," \ and the Apostle adds, 
"I speak this to your shame." Let our "Maltitudin- 
ist," who uses this surely preposteroua argument, de- 
cide whether open idolaters, sceptics, or atheists, are to 
be admissible, with "Saddncees, to his comprehensive 
Church ? Of the one class as much as of the otlier the 
Apostle said there were rivh, " some," among the Co- 
rinthians. To those who are not Multitudinists it will 
seem plain enough that there would, in that unformed 
and unhxed condition of things at Corinth, be many 
half-persuaded, many ignorant, many only preparing 
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for baptism ; and there is no reason whatever to think 
that these rebuked tiaddueoes, and unbelievers in God, 
had heen yet baptized. So far indeed from a denial 
of God or of the Eesurrection being compatible with 
membership of the primitive Church, the Apostle 
shews how " Jcsns and the HesTirrection" must stand 
together, when he declares that the whole structure of 
Christianity must fall if the Eesurrection be denied;* 
and that tor "some to be without the knowledge of 
God"f was utterly "eharaefui" to a Christian com- 
munity, i 

8tE Ground. 'That the relative value of doctrine 
and morals in the primitive Church may sib Grounfl, 
he judged by the preference given in the ^^'^V' r- ^^^ 
Apostolic Epistles to the latter beyond the former ; and 
that latitude as to doctrine may be fairly inferred from 
this.' 

Eeply: — We are not left to mere inference in esti- 
mating the vital importance of sound doctrine as well 
as morals. St. Paul says, "A man tliat is an heretic 
after the first and second admonition r^ect." § He left 
Timothy in Ephesns, to " charge some to teach no other 
doctrine; " and to urge " charity, out of a pure heart, 
a good conscience, and faith 'unfeigned: " \ he warns 
him to "take heed to himself and to the doeirine"% 
BiSatTKoXia, and tliat " the time would come when men 
would not endure sornid doctrine." St. John uses our 
Lord's own word, hiZax*), and describes apostasy as a 
not " abiding in tlie doctrine of Christ," ** and forbids 
Christians to receive those who do not "come with 
this doctri/ne ;" — (and the special doctrine there al- 
luded to is the Divine Sonship of our Lord.) In fact, 
two-thirds at least, if not four-fifths, of the Apostolic 
Epistles are Doctrinal ; and it their evidence is to be 
taken, it seems scarcely possible to have a point more 
conchisively settled against the Comprehensionists and 
Anti-doctrinists. 

« 1 Cor. 3.r. in, 18. \ 1 Cor. XT. 84. % -Aot* ^'^- 18) 83. 

§ TituB iii. 10. I I Tim. i. 8, 6 : ^i hTtftaiSKiKiAth. 

% \ Tim. IT. 16. •• SL John iL 9, 10. 
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But the preference given to morals above dogma in 
this argument proves to be but short-lived ; and it is 
soon seen that, in arguing his ease, it was not that the 
Multitudinist loved Morals more, but Doctrine less.. 
Observe the 

9th Ground. " That if any called a brother were 

sth Ground. ^ notoriously immoral person, tlie rest 
Essay, p. 166', ivere to be enjoined, ' no, not to eat with 
him,' but he was not to be refused the name of a brother 
or Christian." 

Reply: — ^Tho injunction "not to eat" with a gross 
ill-liver applies also to religious eating, at "Commu- 
nion : " the participation in a common meal cannot bo 
supposed to be the whole of .the Apostle's meaning, 
since he forbids all "keeping company" with snch an 
immoral person. And it this be so, excommunication 
(in the Scriptare sense *) is implied in this very pas- 
sage. Even if, indeed, it were granted that the Chris- 
tian Ch^irch was at first nnable to exQlude profligate 
members, that would not shew the desirableness of now 
reverting to such a state of things, and deliberately, 
as a theory, adopting its " comprehensiveness," But 
the very instance referred to evidences beyond a doubt 
the individualistic aim of the Church, and indeed the 
personal inspection of every member. 

10th' Ground. "That the Apostolic Churches took 
loth Gronnd. Collective namra from the localities wliero 
EasBj', p. 166. they were situate," and so 'tended from 
the first to be Multitudinistic' And thus ' Nationalism ' 
is to be regarded, not merely as a providential fact in 
the history of our religion, and so dealt with ; but as the 
theory of Christianity from the first. 

lieply :— -It is dimcnlt to conceive of anything more 
natural, or inevitable, than the designation of any insti- 
tute from the name of the place where it is fixed. Until 
it can be gravely shewn that to call any otlier institution 
by the name of the place where it stands is a proof that 
it comprehends the whole neighbourhood in its plan, 

• 1 Cor. V. 11, &a ; 2 Thess. iii. 14, compared with Acts i. 28, 
[(Twavaixlyyviu and KoAArfaj ;] 1 Got. vi. 16, 17. 
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we shall not be able to see any argument in this hy- 
pothesis — (for it ie nothing more) — as to the tendency 
of tlie Apostolic Churches to Multitndinism, shewn by 
tbeir names. To argue a theory of our Keligion from 
this, is somewhat weak. 

The entire "Scripture evidence" alleged in behalf 
of the supposition, that tliis new "Nationalism" was 
ftlie original intention or tendency of Christianity, has 
now been reviewed ; and it is difficult to repress aston- 
ishment at the'state of mind which could explore tho 
New Testament, and then produce these "proofs" that 
it meant to teach a Kehgion with no excMusive Doc 
trines or exclusive Morals! 

We proceed to a different thesis, 

§ 5. The Exclusiveness of J^nmitive Christianity 
Examined. 

If we produce tho unambiguous testimony of our 
Divine Master, Christ Himself, and of 
Hia chosen Apostles, aa to the fai^, that evidSfca foJ'5nd^ 
in Christianity we are appealed to, singly, ^'^2^J;'°J' ''°" ^ 
conscience by conscience, let those who 
are not ashamed to be " Christians " take heed how 
they turn from it. If the New Testament witaess to 
" Individualism " (as it is termed) make it appear in- 
deed what men call " narrow and exclusive," be it re- 
membered that we are not now examining the philosophy 
of our religion, nor ita ethical vindication. That may 
be done elsewhere. Neither will the criticism of a few 
phrases help the objector. It is to the matter of fact 
we are pointing, (whether it be pleasing or not,) — the 
broad fact which is patent to every eye, that Christian- 
ity, according to the Sciiptnrea, has a I>OGtrine, — has a 
Ktriet Moral system, — asks to include none who will not 
rise towards ite standard of truth and purity, anticipates 
frequently narrow results, aims always at the individ- 
ual conscience, and points, primarily, to an " eternal 
life " beyond the grave. 
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I Onr Savlonr "^^"^ ^^^ ^^* ^^ ^^^ ^^^ WOrds of Him 

ChHBt's own warn- -who JS " tbc Truth." 

^^- " "Wiiat ia a man profited, if he siall 

gain tlie whole world, and lose hia own soul ? or what 
sliall a man give in exchange for his soul ? " * 

" It is profitahle for thee that one of thy membcra'' 
perish, and not that thy whole body be east into hell." 
And " Fear Him who is able to cast both body and. 
soul into hell." t 

" Labour not for the meat which perieheth, but for 
that meat which endureth unto everlasting life." J 

" Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither motn nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal ; for where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also." § 

" Provide yourselves bags which wax not old, a 
treasure in the heavens that Siileth not." ]{ 

" "When the fruit is brought forth, He putteth in the 
sickle, because the harvest is come," T" 

" The harvest is the end of the world ; and the 
reapers are the angels." ** 

" Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life, and few there bo that find it." ff 

" If yc believe not that I am He, ye shall die in 
your sins : . . ■ . and whither I go ye cannot come." Xt 

No ingenuity can possibly extract from such words 
a theory of " Multitudinism ; " a Keligion/or this world 
in jyreference to the next : a broad and " comprehen- 
Bive " scheme lowered to the feelings of the crowd, the 
*' many, whoae love shall wax cola " §§ in the latter 
days. — It is not to the point to say here, " if Scripture 
teaches exclusiveness. Scripture is wrong." H "We are 
only examining the question o£,fact, What does Scrip- 
ture teach ? Is it a " little flock," T"T" or a great flock, 
to whom *' the kingdom will be given ? " 
* St. Matt. xvi. so ; St. Mark Tiii. 36. 
+ St. Matt. T. 29, 30, and St. Luke xii. 5. 
t St Jolm t!. 27. § St. Matt. ri. 20, 21. | St. Luko xli. 83. 

f St. Mark it. 29. " St. Matt. siii. 8fl. ff Ibid., rii. 14. 

tt St. John Tiii. 24 and 21. §§ St. Matt. xiiv. 12. 

j I Essay, p. 154. tT[ St. Luto xii. 32. 
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One more sentence from Christ Himself shall con- 
cliiiJo His warning witne^ to us all. The' question was 
formally raised for His decision : — 

" Lord, are there few that be saved ? And He said 
unto them, Strive to enter in at the strait gate : for 
many, I say unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall 
uot be able. When once tlae master of the house hath 
risen up, and hath shut to the door." * 

If we pass on to the witness of those who came 
afterwards and enquire how they under- ^^ tho witocse 
stood the Lord's apparently unworldly of AposHes, and 
and exclusive teaching, we now cannot be 
surprised to re'ad thus : — ■ 

iSL Peter. " Lord, to whom shall we go ? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life. And we believe and are 
sure that Thou art that Christ, the Son of the living 
God." t 

St. John and 8t. Peter. *' Neither is there salvation 
in any other : for there is none other Name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved." % 

■ St. Paid. "I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ : for it is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth." § 

The Apostle to the Hebrews. " Without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord." | 

St. Jude. " Contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints." T[ 

St. Philip the Deacon. " If thou believest imth all 
thy hearty thou mayest be baptized. And he said, I 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God." ** 

The Angel ai Joppa. " Call for Simon, who shall 
tell thee words whereby thou and all thy house shall 
he saved." f f 

If the idea of ' exclusive salvation for those who 
believe and obey the Gospel ' be not here placed before 
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vi. 68, 69. 
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210 THE IDEA OF THE NATIONAL CHttRCH, 

the individual eonseieiice, it seems impossible to say in 

what form it could have been naturally expressed at all. 

Nor is it any " abstract Chrietianity " which is thus 

?nt forward. The greatest of the writers of the New 
estament leaves on record this authoritative sentence, 
twice uttered, aud conclusive against all other verBions 
of our Keligion than the original message : — " Though 
we, or an angel from heaven, preach a/ny other Gospel 
unto you than that which we have preached unto you, 
let him be accursed 1 As wo said before, so say I now 
again, If any man preach any other Gospel unto you 
than that ye have received, let him, he aacursed ! " * 

It is not as though " eliminating " two or three ob- 
stinate texts would relieve the case. The facts which 
lie on the surface, or those most deeply imbedded in the 
structure of the whole record of our Keligion, equally 
attest the sense which primitive believers had of the 
everlasting importance of a right faith in " Him whom 
not having seen they loved, f ^^^ for whom they 
would " simer the loss of all things," and " count them 
as dross," if they might but " win Christ, and be found 
in Him " :|; at last. 

And see how urgent they became, therefore, " heark- 
ni The i69ti- 6i'™g to God's voice." § — In " adding to 
iHony of Apoaioiio . the Church " I the newly baptized, it was 
^^^ *■ for " salvation." Whether to the alarmed 

iailor of Philippi, or to tiie quiet Church settled at 
Kome, or to the scattered Jews who had believed, the 
message was tlie same, "Believe on the Lord Jesus, 
and thou shalt be sa/oedP " We shall be saved from 
wrath through Him." If " We are not of them who 
draw back unto perdition : but of them that believe to 
the saving of the soul." ** — ^Let men risk their puny 
view that all this was bigotry if they will ; but was it 
not a characteristic of original Christianity, such as no 
impartial reader (believer or not) can 'dispute ? — If' not. 
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then the heathen who complained of tlie heat and zeal 
of Paul and Bamahas* were right. Unless Christianity , 
were essential to each soul to wiiom it came, why should 
the sincere ■ adherents of old religions have heen so 
roughly and needlessly disturbed ? "Why should even 
Jews be told, that m rejecting Christ they were " count- 
ing themselves unworthy of everlasting life ? " f Why 
should " father be set against son and son against 
father, mother against daughter and daughter against 
mother, mother-in-law against daughter-in-law and 
daughter-in-law against mother-in-law ? ":|: — Wliy see we 
that life-long eagerness to " spend and be spent " § for 
souls ; — to move about among wUling moral agents, and 

S,ss the rest ; — to listen to a vision, if it beckoned to 
a^edonia as a field of success ; — or to hasten to bear 
the " good tidings," when informed of " much people " 
in a certain city willing to hear it; — or to he reluc- 
tantly turned away from another ' unwilling ' region 
as hopeless, bemg " forbidden of the Holy Ghost? " | 
— If in foregoing all that the world holds dear, encoun- 
tering all perils and hardships, and facing a daily mar- 
tyrdom,T those first missionaries were under the behef 
that the issues of Eternity were at stake, and trusted 
that by their toil they might " by any means save 
some," ** — bring even " one of a city, or two of a fam- 
ily)" tt to " Him whom to know was life eternal," XX — 
then their conduct was reasonable, their self-devotion 
most noble. But if they only meant that they desired 
for Him whom they preached one niche in the Pantheon 
of tlie nations ; if they " turned the world upside 
down " §g in order that the Gospel might be accepted 
as one Meligion antoiig tnmvy, it is impo^ble not to 
deplore what must then be considered the cruel and 
terrifying language of their addresses,— in a word, im- 
possible perhaps to overrate the actual mischievousness 
of such unmeasured enthusiasm, 

* Actaxiv. 6 ; xix. 28. + Ibid., liii. 46. % St. Matt, s. §5-31. 

% 2 Cor. s!i. 16. I Aote sri. 9, iniL 10, xvt 6. 

1 Acts IT. 26 ; 2 Cor. vi. 4-10, sS. 23-23. 

** Rom. li. 14 ; 1 Cor. ii. 22 ; 1 Tim, iv. IB ; Jude, 23. 

ttJw-iU-14. Jt St. Jolm ira 3. §§Act3iviia. 
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It may be concluded, then, tmless a t 
view of the whole subject is to be refused, that enough 
haa now been adduced to justify the conviction that 
Apostolic Christianity, as learned from the !New Testa- 
ment, recLuired Individual Conscientiousness, Individ- 
ual Faith. 

In whatever form this " exclusive Christianity " be 
objected to hereafter, let us not in the face of all facts 
be told, that Scripture does not teach this " necessity, 
of faith in Christ ; " or that the Primitive Churches 
designed to include nominal professors of the Gospel, 
and did not primarily contemplate the salvation of^ in- 
dividual souls. — ^AVe now pass on. 

No question appears to have gravely been raised, 
■IV Th teati ^^ ^^ ^^ " exclusiveneas " of every form 
mony of tbs A^9- of Christianity in the next age after the 
toll anone ; apostlcs. Of somc dim Gnostic semi- 
heathenism it were vain'to speat ; and it may be sup- 
posed that the system of the " Apostolical Canons " (as, 
lor brevity, it may be termed) was too indisputable, 
to invite criticism of a fact perhaps more indisputable 
than any other in the Christianity of the second and 
third centuries, — its rigid demarcation, ahko from Ju- 
daism and from the world.* The Creeds, the Eitual, 
the Discipline of the whole Christian body of those 
ages, may be deprecated by enemies, or repudiated by 
false friends ; but their ^" growing exelusivenees " is a 
and thB First fact of which cvenour critics will remind 
TiiTBe csnturiBB. ^g . ^j^^ while WO acccpt their testimony, 
we will add that no one in those days seems to have 
questioned that such exclusivenesa was a true " follow- 
ing of the apostles," up to the days of Constantine ; — 
of which hereafter. 

Perhaps no greater service could be done at this 
time to tho cause of practical Christianity, than to 
gather together all the incidental records, f and to ex- 
hibit the actual relation of the Church and tho world 
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in detail, in tlie times between St. John and St. Atha- 
nasius. It would need a more minute knowledge of the 
social and domestic life in tlie great cities and villages 
of the Roman world than is often found among scholars, 
(even euch as Albei't de Broglie, " Pressens6," or Ne- 
ander,) to convey the true magnitude of the Ohurch'a 
spiritual and separating influences on her individual 
members. But it needs to be done : for under God's 
Providence, and led by Ilis promised Spirit, by no 
mere accident did it come to pass that the Church had 
to work out the Divine plan at first, unaided by the 
powers of the world. — Our generation certainly needs 
to see, /tow Christ's Church aimed to found the " city 
of the liyiiig God ; " * to raise the " building fitly framed 
together to grow to an holy temple in mo Lord ; " t 
and anticipate " the kingdom that cannot be moved.'! j 

§ 6. Ethioal Basis of Broad Christianity. 
The assertion now disproved, — That Christianity ex- 
pressed it«elf at first in " Multitudinism," ' -^^^^^^^ ,;,,„ 
— was intended apparently to lead to the "ofMniatu- 
position, that what the Multitude shall in '^'""■" 

tuture bo pleased to hold, shall be the " Christianity " 
of the age to come. It appears to have been conceived 
that the course of the Gospel, and the course of the 
human mind, had hitherto diverged. Kevelation, and 
the general Conscience of mankind, had thus far moved 
in distinct orbits ; but they had at length arrived at the 

Soint where they would coincide, and might (by some 
appy neutralizing of the original forces) continue to 
take one and the same direction in future. This dream, 
it may be hoped, is somewhat dissipated : but let us 
glance at the theory of this " general Conscience " — 
(this " public opinion," or opinion of the majority, 
which was to be the Rule of Religion, the " Gospel " 
of the future, §) — before we wholly lose sight of it. 
We have seen that a *' Gener^ized C" '' '^"" ' 
• Heb. lii. 22. f Epbes. IL 21. 
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impossible, if we accept the JSTew Testament at all. A 
Eeligion without a Doctriae, or " dogma," must be so 
transcendental as to lie beyond even the region of met- 
aphysics. Dogma, we tind, insists on definition ; and 
" vague thinking " is a misnomer, commonly betraying 
only incapacity. But the idea of a " generalization of 
Conscience " or abstract " ethical development," is still 
to be considered. 

No one will question, that in matters of feeling and. 
sentiment there actually is an average 
ana^raguo Feeing standard, in any civilized community. It 
contrasted. rjgea and falls, with many circumstances ; 
bnt it is specially elevated by tlie elevation of individ- 
ual hearts and aims ; and a single hero will sometimes 
raise the standard of the age, as a single saint has often 
thrilled the hearts of millions in the Church. Such an 
admission, therefore, of " average conscientiousness " 
will not assist " MuUitudinism" inasmuch as it depends 
for its veiy existence on the action, inwai^d and out- 
ward, of each man for himself. 

It has been said that Nationalism, based thus upon 
the general sentiments of an age or countiy, has ex- 
isted even in Heathenism ; * and this wjU not be 
Even "HcBthon denied J yet even so, in every instance. 
Nationalism" it has had somo individual origin, and 
BQmewhat based Kvcs on by the inward life of individual 
on " conBoiencB," gQ^^]g^ fj^j. more tlian by any formal enact- 
ments or corporate acts. But, without pausing upon 
this, — (for we have hei-o no concern in eoDBtmcting a 
moral defence for the old religions of the world before 
or apart from Christ,) — ^it has been recognised among 
Christians, and we depend on it as one glorious distinc- 
tion of our Revelation, that we have been taught in a 
special way the grandeur of Individual Kesponsibility. 
The absence of this, the Christian feels, is the fatal 
defect of every philosophical scheme of polity — from 
Plato,t down toHobbes. The valuoof each immortal 
soul of man, suspected beforcj is the open announce- 

• Essay, p. 169. 

f In the " Kepublio"— 'where the Individual is utterlj crushed. 
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ment of the Gospel ; * and it will he seen that the 
theory of a " Miiltitudinism" crushing all men into one 
general mould of thought, is prepared to undo, ss far 
a^ in it lies, that elevating work wliich the Heligion of 
Christ would accomplish for each of us. 

In thus urging, we do not attribute to the " Multi- 
tudinist " a conscious denial of Individual Eeeponsi- 
bility, but the maintenance of a position which vir- 
tiialiy destroys it. He subordinates the sense of right 
to the existing average of propriety, when he limits 
the sphere of Conscientiousness, practically, to this 
world. 

At the risk of seeming to elaborate — what many 
will of course admit at once — ^the priority ,^ , . _ 

of the claims Ol conscience, it will be betora the aa- 

necessary to explain with care what is so '*■'"'"'' 
fundamental. Let men see what the " Broad Christi- 
anity " to which they are invited implies w/yraUy. In- 
tellectually, it would aim destruction at <M Oreeaa and 
Doctrines, — ^reckless of the fact that to deny Christi- 
anity as a " theology of the intellect " + is to banish it 
from the realm of truth. It would also, as we have 
seen, reject its " Historical character," % and so consign 
it, after due " criticism," to the region of fable. But 
there was a step further in disparagement which it 
seemed possible to take ; and the " Broad Religionists " 
are, we find, prepai-ed for it. They would remove our 
Christianity from its lofty Moral eminence also. The 
Soul, and its future, they set aside : and reversing the 
injunction alike of ifoses and St.Paul,bidmen "foUow 
the multitude," § and " conform to this world, and not 
be transformed for another." |] 

It is easy, no doubt, to hamper any investigation of 
the rights of Individual Conscience, with irreiewtit qnea- 
collateral considerations. It might be tiono to be \sn 
urged, and truly, that Society is bound '™""''^- 
to protect itself against the aberrations of some, and 
the moral oblic[uity of others. Again, it may be said, 
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the eqnity and 'benevolenee of the Divine government 
may be believed to provide some alleviation of the 
heavy weight of Individual Besponsibility, in the 
widely' varying circumstances of mankind ; and that 
this alleviation may be found in the just influences of 
'a well-ordered Society. This, and raiich more, may 
be admitted, beyond question ; but must not interfere 
. with what is now before us. 

For there still remains, all tho moro firmly estab- 



lished by these very, considerations, what may be 
termed the substratum of Will to be dealt with, in 
eveiy pian. Take away the solemn enquiries, or sub- 
lime anxieties, of each Individual, and Morality as 
well as EeMgion must cease to have real meaning ; 
there must remain, even confessedly, no more than a 
nominal adherence to that which can only by courtesy 
be called " Faith," — an acquiescence so morally base, 
as to amount to a repudiation of the first conditions of 
all possible Duty. 

Mo thoughtful believer could doubt that Christi- 
christKmity db- ^nity really stands in all its parts on a 
jeottveiy trao. anti true foundatiou of philosophy ; however 
log individual rec- imperiectJy that may have been ascer- 
c«aition, tained by us. The proof, indeed, that it 

makes its appeal to our Moral nature is accessible to 
every man who will but examine his own Moral Ke- 
^onsibiiity, as man, in any transaction of his life, 
^ere is no sentence of praise or blame, social or reli- 

fious, pronounced by us on the conduct of others, or 
y them on us, which does not imply such liesponsi- 
bihty as results from Self-government ; which is com- 
monly known as " Moral."— The error which lies at the 
root of " Multitudinism " will be found to be a miscon- 
ception of the whole character of Moral Responsibility 
in man, and a confusion of that idea with a very differ- 
ent one, viz. his Political, or his Social, Eesponsibihty, 
as member of a Community. — Let this be examined. 
Man is so far intended by nature to be a " Self- 
ofManasaecif. govcming " being, that his highest Moral 
Bi.Y6rninebei,ig. perfection lies in his most perfect Self- 
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control. K all men usually attained tliis, tlie functions 
of external government would be limited to a guarding 
of the (still possible) eiTors of individuals ; and the pro- 
gress of political knowledge is teaching men, more and 
more, the wisdom of non-intervention with personal 
liberty of will and action ; so tiiat it has become almost 
a kind of axiom in polities, that that is the best govern- 
ment for men which is able to interfere the least with 
«ach indiyidnal, and simply restrains the wrongful in- 
terference of one man with another. All external gov- 
ernments are no doubt inherently imperfect, (except 
that of the Divine Being,) when thus considered as re- 
straints on Individual will and Power, in the mani- 
festation of which Moral Agency consists. How deep 
a Moral confusion, then, must enter into the specula- 
tion of theorists who transfer the great Moral work of 
human life, formally, from the Individual to the Gov- 
ernment ! And this is what these " New Nationalists " 
would do. 

Let it not be hastily imagined that any doubt is 
here to be thrown on men's real Eespon- 
eibihty to the State ; or to any Com- cafi^^nsibi'wrl 
munity in which their sphere of moral ulie^aS*'*''^""" 
agency lies. But the ideas must be dis- 
tinguished. Our Eesponsibility as men is prior to our 
Eesponsibility aa citizens ; and it is founded in our 
very constitution. Man is not only capable of origi- 
nating action, but he is so constituted as to know that 
h-Q ought to originate it, in accordance with some an- 
terior and unchangeable principles of truth and right- 
eousness. But bis Eesponsibility as a citizen is at 
present regulated by ever-mutable law. 

It is a distinction of all Law, that it carries con- 
sequences to the law-breaker ; and that is .^^^^^ ^.^^.^ 
what may be termed " Political Kespon- guiaheB Moral Be- 
sibihty." But there is this further dis- ^p'"'^''"''*^- 
tinction of Moral law, — that our inward Consciousness 
more or leas accompanies the principle, and its results. 
We have a knowledge, in the case of other laws, that 
they are vindicated by such and such sanctions, and 
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will be attended' by certain consecLuenees ; but in the 
case of Moral laws, we have a furmer conviction that 
thus it ought to be, 

A man, for instance, is truly enough said to be 
_ " obliged " by the laws of the country or 
ons . gQgJQ^y J.Q ■(phich he belongs. He is in 
such wise " responsible " to the laws, that if he violates 
them he iueura punishment. This kind of responsi- 
bility has nothing certainly Moral in it. The law may- 
be good, or it may be bad ; yet this responsibility of 
the person is real, while the law remains : i. e. if he 
Tiolates the law, he abides the penalty. This Political 
Responsibility no doubt ought to be 
■ " Moral also, — (because ' States ought to 

conform their laws to the essential rules of right) ; — 
but Eesponaibility to the State is a distinct idea from 
Moral Responsibility, even when the one happens to 
coincide with the other. 

Again ; Communities within a State, (and more 
limited in their nature in every respect,) 
may have customs, habits, and rules, 
which infer more or less of obligation on the members. 
The individual perhaps may withdraw, if his Conscience 
disapprove ; but while his membership continues, he 
has a Social KesponsibiHty ', which may be described, 
however, as a. mere " liability to consequences." 

What is thus said of Political and Social laws m^, 
in some sense, be also affirmed of the 
^* " ■ Physical. A " law of Nature " camiot 
be broken with impunity. If we violate it, we incur 
the penalty. "We are Kesponsible. Yet in this case 
also the consequence follows absolutely, whether onr 
inward Consciousness accompanies it or not. 

But the idea of a true Moral Eesponsibility is far 

„ more than this ; it is no less, indeed, than 

Chalmei'S vindicates as a " Swpr&maoy of 

Conscience." It implies, not only that we are,, but, 

(Chalmers' Ought to "be, — accountable for onr own 

Bridgewster doiugs. For, we can well conceive that 

raatiiB.) ^^g ^jj^ j^^^ come under the extremest 
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censures of some de, facto political or social law ; or 
had become the- victim of some difficult or imperfectly 
tuown physical law ; might be regarded with the 
deepest sympathy and compaBsion. The martyr for 
liberty wins our approbation, though he perish beneati 
some legal tyranny. The philanthropist, who unslic- 
ceeafuUy withstands some evil social custom, obtaina 
eventually the applause of the human Conscience. The 
votary of knowledge, whose struggle for science has in- 
volved him in accidental suffering, has the good-will of 
his fellow-men to attend him in his disaster. But, on 
the other hand, let us bo told of a man who has done a 
deed of injustice and cruelty, yet (miscarrying in his 
object) has been overtaken by apparent MetrvmUon ; 
there is no sentiment of approbation for him. We do 
not feel that his disaster ought tiot to be ; but just the 
reverse, — that it ought. Our Conscience records its 
approval. 

There may be a thousand theoretical difSculties in 
connexion with this high trutli ; but there is a divinity 
in it tliat will surmount them all. 

But the subject must not further be pursued here, 
though most important and attractive. A distinction 
should, however, be pointed out between R^'o™,^ty ^^ 
the idea of the Eesponsibility, and that of pmES!™. 
the Probation, of moral agents ; and it is by consider- 
ing moral agency in its Social position that we shall 
beat ascertain the distinction between the two. — ^The 
formation of the character of the Individual through 
the action of his own will, amidst the habits and inna- 
ence of Society, is not an " end," — not a final object, 
or t4\o<;. The man is intended to act on the commu- 
nity of his fellow-men, for their well-being ; and, so 
far, perhaps, as Society is concerned, Moral Responsi- 
bility might be conceived to terminate in this. It is 
a result which satisfies the phenomena of Social Moral 
agency. But, viewed relatively to the Individual him- 
self, this certainly is not enough. And it How far the per- 
is the Individual that we must consider, -rilS^may^e a 
unless we imagine every man to exist for Ttxoi. 
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the sate of some other man, and no man for his own 
sake, — (so that the well-hcing of a thousand men is 
worth obtaining, but the ■well-being of one is not to be 
considered !) — which is absurd. We must conceive, 
then, that the forming and perfecting of the character 
of each Moral Agent for his attainment of the Highest 
Good, is the end of present Probation, — Whether, in- 
deed, this perfecting of the individual be not the de- 
termining of certain ultimate relations of the creature 
to the Creator — the finite to the Infinite, — is an enquiry 
which would now lead us too far. 

But it may be well to add that, prone as we are to 
EeiBtion of tie cravB for Something less changeable than 

lodiTidual to tlie ,1 ■, . • n -Yi t t 

Higiiest Good. the aocision ot our own will as indi- 
viduals, — (and tempted therefore to rely on the greater 
seeming stability of the laws and habits of Society,) — 
we may find our best corrective in the thoughts here 
suggested. We shall not be in danger of lowering our 
moral tone to the fascinating level of the Multitude, if 
we throw ourselves on the noble belief that our Indi- 
vidual Conscience is in direct communication with the 
Moral Governor of the world, the Supreme Keason, 
the Highest Good ; and that our Individual struggle 
for good and against evil, — (conducted under His eye, 
who wiU not let the Moral World become chaos at 
last,)— will ultimately be vindicated by Him, whether 
its present issue appear with us successful or not. 

It cannot be necessary to point out to any one who 
has followed the course of thought hete pursued, that 
a " Broad Nationalism," without definite Truth and 
without the individual approval of Conscience, — (for 
such is its intended " breadth,") — has no ground of 
philosophy ; but involves an entire disbelief of all Per- 
sonal "Virtue, as well as I'aith. Knowing, as the Chris- 
tian does, the need which Conscience has of illumina- 
tion and guidance, still he must insist on its real action. 
If Mr. Mill * can afford to risk entire freedom for the 

« MUl on Liberty. 
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intellect, we may at least maintain that Conscience 
may be eqnallj' trusted 

But there is one fartlier aspect of the subject, and 
bearing directly on Political Responsibility, -which mnst 
not in this place be omitted. Many who ^^'''"'""i'^S'^' 
may have acquiesced in what has been ety. 
said as to the Supremacy of Conscience and the Indi- 
viduality of responsible action, may still enquire, — 
Has the State, as a State, no duties towards Heligion? 
And notiiing which has been said ought to cast doubt 
on the solemn fact that the State has such duties. 
To put the question in more philosophical terms, — it 
amounts to an enquiry into the Mutual Relations of the 
Individual Conscience, and the Society of which it is a 
member. 

It is evident that these relations are subject to 
change, as civilization advances. In earlier stages, 
Society, or the State, might have almost paternal duties 
towards the individual. It must be remembered too, 
that the human individual is intended at all times to 
develope in Society, — a fact which of itself implies 
duties of the whole to the parts, as well as of the parts 
to the whole. But the laws of the Society and the con- 
victions of the individual having thus, alike, an ethical 
basis, mnst be judged ethically. In the best conceiv- 
able polity a law would always be moral, — i, e., not 
only politically, but ethically good. "We cannot even 
conceive of the permanent existence of a system of law 
condemned by every individual conscience. The de 
Jure relation of law and morals is therefore assumed in 
such passages as St. Paul's, — " the law is not made for 
the righteous man," and " it is not a terror to the good 
but to the evil." * 

It is the duty then of the State always to aim to ex- 
press in Law the highest ethical convjc- 
tions of the. Consciences of individuals. "^^ 

A large class of Jlixe'd questions, connected with 
personal and domestic rights,— such as Education, Mar- 
riage, Inheritance, Service, — may long need for their 
" 1 Tim. i. 9 ; Kom. aiii. 3. 
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settlement the exercise of political patience. In the 
meantime, if the Clinrch bo free to inculcate her divine 
principles, — which bear on all social subjects directly 
or indirectly, — the majority of individual consciences 
■will be BO elevated to the Christian standard, that tlie 
Law and Morality of the State will become necessarily 
Christian. 

§ 7. Appeal to History in hehalfof ^Broad Christianity^ 

Having traced the character and pretensions of 
The appeal tQ His- this projected " Multltudinism " thus far, 
""y- and shewn that it has no Scriptural and 

no Ethical vindication, but is afraid of the fair opera- 
tion of all Conscience ; * it might seem enperflaons to 
go further, and shew that the references made to His- 
tory, in support of this hypothesis of comprehension, 
are worthless. 

But as History has been very confidently invoked,f 
we have no option. They who make the appeal must 
take the consequences. 

Christianity appeared on earth when the old My- 
thologies of Greece and Eomo had lost their hold on 
man. The Individual Conscience had parted from 
them ; they had become " Multitndinistic," — and there- 
fore must perish. The new Eeligion made the appeal 
that was needed to Conscience. In Apostolic and 
post-Apostolic times there was uniformly an effort to 
create a Personal Religion in connexion with a Bap- 
tismal Creed, as has been already shewn. The age of 
Constantino stands next, and lias been referred to for a 
kind of formal " inauguration " X of the principles of 
'Broad Christianity.' Up to that time it is allowed, 
that tliere was a " gradual hardening and syatematiz; 
lag ; " in other words, fixed principle was always desired. 
Constantine, by the Edict of MUan and succeeding 
acts, restored to Christians their lost pro- 

"^a'd^s^^ perty, and gave them (notwithstanding 
all professions of general toleration) an as- 

* Eaaay, p. 189. f Ibid,, p. S7. % Ibid., p. 166. 
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cendency in the Empire which they did not possess he- 
fore.* But great as his interference with Christianity, 
hoth for good and for ill, no disposition was Bhewn, 
either by him or by any party in the Cliurch, to dis- 
pense with a definite Creed. This is acknowledged hy 
those who supposed " Multitudiuiem " to have been 
set up by hini.f The Christianity patronized by the 
Imperial favor was also hierarchical and sacerdotal, 
as well as dogmatic. It was therefore vitally different 
from that which the " Broad-Kational- MuitiiuamiBm 
ists " would seek ; and no arguments de-' oftteweei. 
dnced from it can, in any fairness or justice, be avail- 
able by them. There was one point, however, in which 
the Imperial encouragement of Christianity may be re- 
garded as " Multitudinistic ; " viz., its employment of 
Secular influences to spread the name of the Christian 
Keligion beyond the limits of its Spiritual system. The 
attempt to make the whole framework of the Chui-ch 
coincident with that of the Empire was broad enough, 
no doubt, though not so broad as the " New National- 
ists " of our day would ask. It was natural (may we 
not add, noble f) for a Roman Emperor ^^^^ ^^.^^^ ^ 
to desire to use Religion as a bond of the imperial 
Unity for his dominions ; but the effect '""" 

was unhappy. It was " the new cloth and old gar- 
ment." The whole body of the Church resisted. 
Bishops in their coimcils, and missionaries in their 
remoter spheres, remonstrated, and re- norfnsana 
called with affection the memory of the ottciB. 
Ante-Nieene freedom. The whole body of the laws, 
framed by the Church from age to age, for the Spiritual 
Discipline of all her members, were one protest against 
it.:}: The spread of an Imperial Christianity beyond 
the Church's real influence was a primary cause of the 
withdrawal of tens of thousands of stricter Christians 

* See in Fabrieius (the Imperial Ediola for and against the Cbrlstians) 
—Lux Salutaris, c. lii. t Eaaay, pp. 16B— 167, 

I See Mr. Bright's " History of the Period from Niesa to Chalcedon ;" 
also, mj Lectures on " Kccledastical Jurifiiicllort ;" and Montalembert's 
MoiiKS D^ Occident. 
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to the deserts of Africa and the inoiintains of Asia ; 
and what then remained ? — ^The Chvirch' of the Empire, 
exhausted of bo much of its active spirituahty, soon 
ceased to be the " salt of the earth." The energy of 
heathenism had died out ; the energy of Christianity 
(wliich is Sanctity) was driven out ; and the half-Chris- 
tian, half-heathen " Multitudinism," wliich had spread 
without the Individual Conscience, ut- 
WcBtorn Empire, tcriy enervated the whole Empire ; and 
i. D. 476. ^ ^ hundred and fifty years Western 
Eome waa an easy prey to the barbarians. 

Nothing would be easier than to trace the progress 
of the seeSarization of Christiauity, and the ruin of 
Nations, side by side, — from the fifth century to our 
own, — alike in the East and the "West. But the task 
is superfluous to those not wholly unacquainted with 
the history of Europe, and uaele^ to all others. Erom 
"the time when patriarchs corresponded in rank with 
** prefeetSj" and when each " diocese " of the Empire 
had its primate, each province its meti'opolitan, and 
each metropolitan of necessity his sufiragans, a noraiaal 
Christianity sprung up faster than the Church couM 
sanctify it. Being unconscientious, it eoutd but ruin 
the nations. — The attempts of Theodosius, and after- 
wards of Justinian, to digest the laws of the Church 
and the Empire, were resolute eflbrts of 
iaBtituteef great minds to find some theory to com- 
bine the facts existing around them ; but 
they were vain. The fall of the exarchate of Kavenna 
to the barbarians, in the year T53, is com- 
monly assigned as the era of Ihe extinc- 
tion of the Koman law in Italy ; and of the failure with 
it of the great imperial schemes for " comprehending " 
the world in the Church, or rather, for amalgamating 
the two. 

Each nation of the "West, from Charlemagne on- 

wards, in its turn aimed at the same im- 

r omi^nc. ^gggj^j^g g^^j^ — impossible while man is a 

moral agent, — coercive National Unity in Keligion and 

Policy. 
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The great systems of Feudal Law which prevailed 
among the tribes which overwhelmed the 
Koman civilization, — the Salic law, the 
Ripuarian, the Burgundian, the Lombard, and others, — 
were all impregnated with the Koman spirit, and 
equally desired a T^ational TTiiity, partly secular and 
partly spiritual. Here, for the first time, we find 
the Keligious element predominating, and not unfre- 
quently preserving the social system from see tiie Trea- 
extinction. Imperialism had sought to thrjuXS^coi" 
mould the Church to its great earthly loouon. 
.purposes ; Feudalism assisted the Church in moulding, 
for some higher end, the character of nations. But 
under the influence of Feudalism, all Europe tended to 
become one great Hierarchy, from the days of Charle- 
magne to those of Hildehrand. 

Now it has been said, that Christianity, in fact, 
made its great triumphs by means of the medifeval 
Multitudimsm.* iN'ations were " bom in a day." The 
assertion involves a petitio of the whole question ; for 
those who believe Religion to be an imposture, apart 
from individual Conscience, will demur altogether to 
these alleged " triumphs." If France became Chris- 
tian in a multitude, Spain became Arian in a multi- 
tude, and had an obstinate State-Ajeismsm for some 
hundred years. The leaven of " Multitudinism " is 66 
defiling that it may soon degrade any Church to a mere 
mtcAMsKment, in half its elements ; an Establishment 
as debased as that of Louis XIV. supported only by 
Dragoniiades. — (Anywhere, indeed, where Savonarolas 
are burnt and Kens are driven out, Establishments in- 
stead of " triumphing " preside over a wide Horal 
Ruin.) — Or, to look in another direction. — The masses 
who were baptized by St. Vitus in the North returned 
s to heathenism, and adored, in their favourite 



idol, " Santovitch," \ the saint who had once preached 
to them of Christ. Was that a " triumph 1 " The 
crowds, — received as crowds, — by the illustrious Xa- 
vier in India, faded away in crowds once more into 

" Essay, pp. 146, 169. + Sco Hofimaa. 

10* 
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their original Ilinduism. Undiseiplined for Christ, 
the nominal C3iistianity came to nought. — " Mnltitu,- 
inism " failed everywhere. 

How was it m the Byzantine Empire? There 
snrely, if anywliere, the principle of " Mul- 
" '''of ihs eSsi" " titudiniam " had a sphere for eleven hun- 
dred years, bo far as it could have it in 
connexion with a definite Creed and an authorized 
Hierarchy. The great work which Trebonius and his 
nine coadjutors, under Justinian's auspices, so ahly 
achieved ; those fifty books which digested with such 
care the eodee of Theodosius, of Gregory, and Hermo- 
gcncs, and the Constitutions of succeeding Emperors ; 
exhibit the rule of the Eastern civilization, from the 
rise of Constantinople in the fourth century to its fall 
to the Mahometans in the fifteenth. Can any one refer 
with pride to that course of " JIultitudinism " in those 
long ages of growing decrepitude ? Is there much in 
the spectacle to encourage the attempt, political or re- 
ligious, to force into existence an Eceleaiaetical and 
Civil Unity? 

If, from the fourth to the ninth century, the Eastern 

Church made some struggle to act on tlie 

J^™™^™™ "f ancient Discipline of Christ, as an inde- 

Eendent reality, it is evident that from 
otius the struggle was practically over. 
The [[ifomo-canon fixes the cKaraeter of the Byzantine 
CSiureh and State henceforth. A " discipline," degen- 
erated to a dead formalism, consummated doubtless a 
" Unity," but it was at the cost of Moral life. It waa 
put to shame by the new-bom vigour of Islai 



onic niem. „ Multitudiuism," defying the Christian 
name. As the Eeudalism of the "West ended in Papacy, 
BO the " Photianism " of the East was, at length, what 
we now term " Erastianism," of the most unreserved 
type that the civilized world has known. It has re- 
ceived its retribution since 1453, beneath 
the Ottoman rule t Its whole lesson to 
us is a warning. There is something, indeed, sublime 
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in the continued existence of Christianity 
at all, "amidst the firea, uneonsamed "*' tnSS'nS'"^ 
so long ! — If, in the future Providence of t^f^^ 'ia^pni. 
God, it may be permitted to emerge from f^i^''^'^6o.)'^" 
the ordeal of lengthened degradation and '"^°*' ''' 
suffering, may it have unlearned ita unhappy traditions 
of Secular policy, and abandon at last a " Multitudin- 
ism " which wrought out the chaina of a miserable Cap- 
tivity, though it paralyzed the tyrant hand that forged 
them ! 

But our own concern is with the Western, rather 
than the Eastern civilization ; and to this the discus- 
sion (as has been intimated*) rightly must return; 
and the more so, that we may have a summary view 
of our own position now. 

England inherited the "Western form of the problem 
which the present age, or the fatnre, must 
solve, as to the position of the State and ^"tife'weet.''"' 
the Church ; the relationa of Society and 
the Individual Conscience. SpeaKing generally, our 
institntions were, under God's Providence, of ^Feudal 
origin ; and the feeling of Nationality was strong in us, 
aa m all the Northern races. This was shewn, without 
question, in the Anglo-Saxon period, — (at least from the 
time of Tlieodore, himself an Oriental); but it was 
modified by many influences ab extra. Separated by 
the sea from the continent of Europe, our National 
life had- a distinctive development. We became 
Roman, but remained National. We had lost tliat 
union with the civiHzation of Europe which in some 
degree was ours till the old Eomans left us to that 
National self-government which in the ilfth century 
began to be a reality ; but the union of ^^ ^^ 
the Heptarchy, and still more the Nor- J "'' ™ /'' 
man conquest, re-established our relations " '"""™ 
with Pome, on a footing which Augustine's mission 
could not attain. Nevertheless, from the Conquest to 
the Eeformation there was a struggle of the "two 
* Essay, p. H7. 
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powers," the spiritual and tlie temporal, conducted 
without a definite appreciation of the exact issue. The 
Church -would not have deliberately said that prelates, 
with the pope at their head, ought really to Bupereede 
kings, parliaments, and magistrates ; the State would 
not nave said that it could give validity to sacraments, 
and salvation to souls, and could therefore afford to do 
without hishops and priests. Each party stood in need 
of the other ; and each felt it. Vacillating, irritated, 
and just conscious tliat the right settlement of Church 
and State had not heen attained, our Nation, remained 
tin the sixteenth century ; when the strong will of 
Henry Till, interfered. — We in England have cer- 
tainly tried fairly to fight out the battle between these 
" two powers ; " so have some Eoman Catholic nations 
abroad : the Lutherans smothered the struggle. 

But in the pre-Refonnation times there was this ad- 
Th B f "^SJitage on the Ecclesiastical side, — it was 
motion ^itj of not subject to the same organic changea 
^s'™^ as the State, The people, as a whcie, 

might be divided as to the succession of their kin^ ; 
but not as to the Creeds and Sacraments. Had me 
temporal been as one, as the ecclesiastical power, the 
theory of " Multitudinism " would for the time have 
seemed to have a triumph. The National Cneness was 
an-ested by a divided allegiance in the pre-Eeformatioii 
days ; as truly as by divided opinions in rehgion in 
the times which followed. — (And this is the inherent 
weakness of all " Multitudinism," that it must follow 
the fortunes of two masters.) — But the Kehgious unan- 
imity of England in the mcdifeval age, though great, 
was not distmctively local; and the same causes which 
broke up the unity of the Church elsewhere, operated 
here with equal power. Then came the Tudor and 
Stuart transitions ; and the great change of 1688, as de- 
lineated at the outset of this encLuiry ; to which we revert. 

The Kevolution was a political necessity, which for 

the time bewildered the consciences of 

'^ °°' the people. The relations of Church and 
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State settled themselves very greatly, to humaji eyes, 
by hap-bazard. Attempts were made by (Burnet> rights 
such writers as Burnet and Wate on the vj^U^q^ 
one hand, and Leslie on the other, to ad- mHod. 
just the claims of the " Eegale and the ^- i^sueo 
Pontificate ; " — but, after this, all parties among ua 
took up that position which, with some variations, they 
have smce maintained. The Act of Uniformity had, 
in some Bort, closed up enquiry into such fundamental 
questions ; and the suspension of Convocation, and 
the extradition of the Nonjurors, completed the de 
faxAo settlement. Conscience, through every historical 
change,, secretly clnng to the truth that Keligion is a 
spiritual concern of each Individual, " Practical men" 
despaired, however, of a solution of the old difficulty 



tht 



of immerium, in wiperio, on paper ; and a compromise 
was tne resort of aU sides, with some surrender of truth- 
fulness, perhaps with all. 

The old " Church and State " party had tritimphcd 
in 1688, by abating their Churehmanship, and hence- 
forth they could only maintain their ground against 
different classes of opponents by permitting, ajid using, 
different " schools of thought," (as we have since ex- 
pressed it,) and by adoptmg different, and scarcely 
consistent, methods of defence. Against Kome the 
controversy was still carried . on, on the principles of 
Andrewes and Laud ; a^nst Kationalism and Non- 
conformity on those of warburton. But eventually 
the Nation grew to doubt the grounds of the actual 
religious compromise ; and wearied of attempts to 
modernize ecclesiastical machinery, as antitinated as 
the costume of the middle ages. A Church only too 
willing to become " Multitudinistie " was gradually 
losing its life. Its better members " endiu'ed," — as 
if tacitly reserving to themselves the right to schism, 
when things might become intolerable. The Conscience 
of the Nation made some gallant efforts to right itself; 
hut in vain. Outside the Church, the Tolerated Non- 
conformity, — while denying priesthood, sacraments, and 
rites, — vindicated the " distinction of spiritual and tem- 
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pora!," and so intrenched itaelf in the consciences of 
the unediicated and sincere. — From Owen 
^"e^iS^!" '" ^^'^ Patrick, down to Seeker, that distinc- 
tion had been fought for. Then came an 

ominous silence of nearly a hundred years ; — and, 

Where are we now 1 



§ 8. Adjustment Demanded. 
It h^ seemed to some, that we are rapidly drift- 
ing towards the entire Separation of the 

'^■""''^ ^'"™-Ohurch, as a Church, from^its union with 
the State, and tho adoption of that position, as Chris- 
tians, which our Keligion held, 1,600 years a^o. — Are 
we then to retrace our way through all the wilderness 
of so many ages, as though Providence had misled ug 
all along ? — The question is a grave one ; let it be well 

Need of Bomo "Weighed before our future becomes hope- 
Bdjuatmeiit. lessly Complicated. 

Doubtless in those first ages of the Church and the 
Empire, when the old religions were decaying or de- 
cayed, there was entire independence on both sides ; 
but there followed not only jealousy, discord, and per- 
secution, but even a disruption of society, rendering 
some adjustment absolutely necessary ; and in that 
adjustment the Church, and not the sects, naturally 
took the lead, — The nature of Man has not changed ; 
he needs Government. The nature of Eeligion is not 
changed ; it needs freedom of conscience. May it not 
be forour own Ifation, leading so prominently the van 
of civilization, at length to teach .the truth in this also, 
—that, while learning f« do the work which ia proper 
to them, all wise States must leave to the Christian 
Church, in all its parts, the task of doing its own work, 
more and more unimpeded ? Our " Nationalism " in 
Eeligion can only be real, when it is conscientious. 
And Conscientiousness, as we have seen, is individual. 
But why may not the " Toleration " of the nineteenth 
century, and the Individnahsm of the first, or second, 
or third, here at length coincide ? — Some sectarian jeal- 
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ousies may yet he hard to deal with ; hut let the Oliris- 
tianity of the age to come be free among us, and it will 
have no need to fear the intellectual and moral struggle 
which lies before us. 

But at this point the question ia naturally raised by 
some. — How has the Church of England, 
"the Church of the XXXIX Articles," chu^h, ^'^'S, 
any more right, in virtue of this de- ^'tf™. ^ ""^^^^'^ 
manded " freedom," to assume the Ee- 
ligious direction of the people, than any other Chrie- 
tian community amone us ? Granting that some form 
of Christianity must take the lead, in the settlement of 
those mixed questions where social inter^ta and moral 
truth are likely to touch ; or in the general instruction 
of the people ; — ^Wlxat right has the " Church of the 
Prayer-boiA: " to claim this position beyond all others ? 

It will not be expected that, in reply to this enquiry, 
a discussion as to the truth of the Angli- Hereaiiary oiajn. 
can doctrines should be opened. , It would 
not only be out of place, but interminable. The answer 
is a practical one. The Anglican Church has not 
claimed for herself a position, ^e has inherited it ; and 
there is no sect which could with any probability com- 
pete for it with her. She has it by historical continuity 
and descent. The Church of the Monks of Bangor, the 
Church of Augustin, the Church of Theodore, of I>un- 
stan, of Stigaud, of Eecket, of Warham, of Parker, of 
Andrewes, of Laud, of Pearson, Wilson, Sutler, has 
gone through all the National phases of all our genera- 
tions, and has preserved, through all, the same Oreeds 
of the Ecumenical Councils, the same Canonical Scrip- 
tures, the one baptismal Hite, the o?te Eucha/ristic 
Oonseoration in the ancient words of the first Liturgies, 
and an nnlyroken Siera/reky. A multitude of questions 
may be ingeniously raised as to all those, but they are 
irrelevant here. There is no disputing the broad fact. 
]Sfo one can pretend that the d& facto Church of Eng- 
land is, or ever has been, in the position of a sect forc- 
ing itself, ah extra, on the Nation. It has come down 
■with the Nation, through all its varied fortune, and 
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shared its destiny. Of course this does not prove that 
she ought to have perpetuity among us ; but it accounts 
for the position actually occupied. The theory of some 
might be, that if there is to he " an alliance," the 
State should be free to choose her own Church ; but 
history is stronger than theory ; and history, recording 
the mutual action of Church and State on each other, 
assigns no such sublime function of religion-choosing 
in i£e abstract to either Parliament or Monarch ; on the 
contrary, any assumption -whicli has ever looked like 
this, for a moment, has always been a failure. 

Whether that form of our Church -which it received 
when the XXXIX Articles were imposed shall for ever 
continue without change, ia a question which cannot be 
answered on principles of the past ; the future will deal 
with it on its own principles. The idea of a " Parlia- 
mentary Eevieion'' belongs to the past. It is more 
than 200 years old. The idea of relaxation of subscrip- 
tion " hy the authority of the Crown, is of the past. 
It is Tudor. The adjustment of the future must be 
based on higher principles, or it will be rejected as no 
fit religious settlement for a people which has outgrown 
the folly which could recognise the Secular as Divine. 
The present position of the Anglican Church is this : 
preeent She is hclieved by her own sons to have 
position. possession of that Divine Revelation, with 
its vital gifts of Grace, bestowed by Christ on our 
world 1,800 years ago. She has certain local pecnlia/r- 
ities also, some of them restraining her use of that Eev- 
elation, and among them this, — that she is not free to 
act OB a corporate body, as all other religious bodies 
around her are. She is hampered hy accidents of her 
historical position from which she ought, as a spiritual 
body, to he free as the first Christians at the Pentecost, 
The advance of education, civilization, science, social 
economy, and law, all warn her that " old things are 
passing away." She will need all the energy, power, 
and grace which Christ lias bestowed, if she is to fulfil 
her mission now. The sooner the State learns, that to 
treat the Church as an unspiritual body is to make her 
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worthless as an instrument even of Civilization, — the 
better it wilt be fot the Nation. The Church pretends 
to be more ; she must he what she pretends, or abandon 
the pretenee, — and he abandoned by the conscience of 
the people. The Spiritual Fi'eedom of the Church is 
her right, and it can neither honestly nor sqfdy be 
withheld. Let her be put to the fair trial of her sacred 
powers ; if she cannot grapple with a free and intellec- 
tual a^e, then let her, in the l^ame of Him who is True, 
take the consequences, whatever they be. But let not 
the unjust and ignominious course be adopted, of em- 
ploying and overstraining her " spiritual " character * 
for some purposes, and denying it for others ; using and 
yet half-outlawing her higher intellects. That can only 
end in the most hopolesa National Infidelity. And let 
her not be bound to the cowardly political traditions of 
the least spiritual era of our history. Let her be free 
to reform her Convocation, reform her spiritual laws, 
and regulate her internal Discipline ; and if then she 
cannot deal with the ago in which her lot is cast, her 
place may be taken by some loftier and better teacher. 

The State may fairly be enquired of by us, ""Why 
are you afraid of us ? Xou can trust all the sects to do 
their own will, within fair legal restric- „ „ _ vi 
tions for mutual protection ; and why not none anii unMr- 
OS ? You upbraid us, warmly for om- de- °^™^' aistmat. 
ficiencies at times ; and then refuse to allow us to act 
on our own highest principles 1 "What means this subtle 
sort of homage to our spiritual character? If your 
clergy be, as they are sometimes told, a ' learned clergy,' 
(at least in comparison of othere,) if, considering their 
numbers, they are (not untruly) thought in some re- 
spects exemplary, — on what reasonable gi'ound shall a 
nation which proclaims itself educated and free, insist 
on shackling the intellectual and spiritual activity of its 
teachers?" 

The extent, truly preposterous, to which the under- 

* As, for instance, ia the licences iaausd to non-confonaist8 by arciii- 
diaconal and other courta — which confuse the consciences of those .who re- 
ceive, aa well as of Ihose who give Ihem. 
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mijiers of our wliole Christianity claim for tl 

monopoly of intellect and feartesa " pursuit of truth," 
forces upon us this great suhjeet. Divine Revelation 
being true, must deal vpith the iatellects no less than 
with the passions and interests of mankind. But this 
means not the mere action of isolated intellect, apart 
from all the corporate and social conditions of the 
mind.* We can take no narrow view of the field of 
human thought. It is we who are for freedom, and the 
courageous following up of every ascertained truth, and 
this will yet be seen ; but we shall be certainly put to 
work at a fearful disadvantage, tttrough the intmsiona 
of many a pedantic half-scholar, Half-recluse, (for whom 
the Church is little answerable,) unless we may be free 
as a Body to do all our great Master's will among 
men. 

Too often the term " intellectual freedom " seems 
Our Intellectual ^s if identified with a departure from all 
freedom. (,jjg foTiudations of the faith ; which is as 
re^onable as if the demand for moral freedom were 
supposed to imply a surrender of all the grounds of 
morals, thus far admitted among mankind. But let us 
be reasonably understood, and we can recognise no 
danger in claiming for the Church of Christ all the 
freedom -^yhich He bequeathed, and we believe that that 
alone will secure the harmonious development of all the 
spiritual nature of man. 

* The mutual relation of our corporate duties, and our Indmdual Moral 
life, can onl J be rightly adjusted — perhaps only rightl J apprehended — when 
tiie grentest freedonj of action has been conceded. Professor Goldwin 
Smith, in hie Lectures, (p. 6B,) has suggested some difficuWeS in con- 
Besion with the occasional saoiifice of the Individual — as in acts of heroism 
for the benefit of eommuniUes, or of human nature ; or as in the toil of 
the present generation for the future. In addition to what I have already 
said on this subject (ifyi-a) in the latter part of the aectionon " thoEtbi«j. 
View," (pp. Bl — 54.) it is obvious to mark that the Virtue of Action, in 
each case supposed by the Professor, first pertains to the IndimdiuU — 
though certain advant^e flows to others. The relation to the individual 
probation may, and indeed must, be very intricate ; because we know so 
little of the whole moral condition of any individual. But this docs not 
thcow the least doubt on the rei^ily of Personal Reeponsibility, in any 
case ; any more than all the other incidents of life in which the influence 
of others so constantly touches us. Indeed, many an act of heroism would 
cease to be noble, were it not for the Personal respouMbiKty of the hero. 
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Not that the satisfaction of those who are c 
the intellectual classes is the principal end our sphgre ana 
to be aimed at by a Church which has to '" diffiouitLea. 
care for aU. Perhaps the hardest fact to be encoun- 
tered, and the most humiliating, is that the lowest 
forms of Puritanism are still popular with the ignorant 
multitude and therefore with their politicians, and by 
them even identified with Spirituality. But while the 
temptation to pander to this must be withstood, it im- 
plies also a condition of things to he wisely ministered 
to. — A fact, however, scarcefy less hard and less de- 
grading, is the prevalence of a quasi-scientific spirit, 
which is afraid to look into its own con- 
elusions, and has a greedy faith in the ' '^"^' 
latest uncouth imagining of some " free-thinker," who 
never escaped in his life from the trammels of sham- 
philosophy, but just has a scepticism as to the Biblp, 
and a horror of a close thinker, if he happens to be a 
theologian. Bishop Berkeley in his day chastised some 
such.* 

But in becoming equal to the requirements of the 
age to como, the Anglican Church will iicoieBiaBtiooi 
have to conform her Ecclesiastical System 
to new positions. Only, if she be a Church, — really 
and spiritually so, — she must be free to do it. — It may 
not unjustly be thought a providential circmnstance 
that so many organic questions, connected with the 
Church, have thus far been staved off. Not " Church 
Bates " only, but (and far more) the " comprehensive 
measure " which has been threatened as to our Eccle- 
siastical Courts, has hufsa. postponed time after time. 
May it not seem as if designed to give us space for 
reflection ? 

At present, if any question be referred to Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, sympatliy is evoked for the persons con- 
cerned, as if they were victims of antig^uated oppression. 
Yet how loud is the outcry raised if scandals, either 
religious or moral, are unchecked by authority ! — F the 
" and bis repliea to the earn- 
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purely spiritual or religious questions which are stirred 
in the Anglican Church were settled with no more in- 
tervention of legal authority than if they were litiga- 
tions among Baptists, the world would soon learn 
whether this" learned and extensive Anglican Church 
had a life of its own. Then let purely spiritual be sep- 
arated from mixed questions, before any measure is 
adopted aa to Courts Ecclsiastical. 

The Church, confident in her Faith, and ahle, with- 
out jealousy, without fear, to act on every 
i^^mi' S"ft^ Conscience, will not fail to be " Nation- 
"Nati™i'™' ** ^^ ' " ^°^ ^^'^ ^^^ possess (shc tnows) the 
high intellects and best hearts of the time. 
Since the conflict, to which Christianity is to be called 
in these days, must he a more vital one than it has yet 
known, ia it too much for the Church to ask to be al- 
lowed to meet it with her own weapons, and in her own 
way ? And if then she carries with her, as she will, the 
individual convictions of the great mass of the thought- 
ful laity of England, the idea of even mhng " by a 
majority " for a while, is not so unfamiliar, as to forbid 
the expectation that even on that ground the Church 
will yet receive a " National " homage and support. 
Of course, if men regard Religion only, or chiefly, 
as it tells on this world, they must soon 
poMwST^'riay. arrive at practical conclusions widely dif- 
ferent from all those of Churchmen, with 
whom the engrossing thought ia as to the destiny of 
each soul in the world beyond the grave. With the all- 
important enquiries arising out of the question,* " "What 
shall I do to be saved ? " it is impossible here to deal. 
The great doctrines of our future happiness or ruin, re- 
ward or retribution, belong to the foundations of all 
Moral reaponaibility. But even to the mere politicians 
of the present hour it may not be useless to point out 
the impossibiUty of their • dealing much longer with 
Christianity on thew hypothesis. Things cajimot con- 
tinue as they are. Some may of course be quite wilhng 
to go on, on the tacit assmnption that the Christian 
• Essay, pp. 153, 161, 196. 
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Scriptures, and generally tbe Christian System, may be 
used as far as convenient, and then dropped ; but the 
advancing education and understanding of mankind 
■will demand intelligible Principles, and put it beyond 
the power of politicians to deal thus immorally with 
religion. As to the assumption of the Eclectics, that 
the Moral argument is against an ',' exclusive " Chris- 
tianity ; we meet it, at present, by urging, that the 
alternative now is an Exclusive Onristianity, or none. 
The people will certainly require statesmen to speak 
out their real meaning : for the people's conscience is 
more with us than the statesmen. Once let it be 
understood that there is nothing supernatural in the 
" Eeligion of the nation," and, as Eomanists well know, 
its days are numbered. A sacred book (disobeyed in 
more than half its rul^) will not save it. To take out 
of the Bible a few " leading principles," and leave the 
rest, satisfies no honest conscience. If this were lawful, 
why complain of the " free-handling " critics ? — what do 
they more than this ? — ^Then, again, let men well con- 
sider what it means to submit spiritual questions to the 
arbitration of a Parliament consisting of four or five 
diff&reTii religions. None can faU to see that it must 
hopelessly widen the growing distance, between men 
of thought and cultivation, and all popular Christianity, 
The whole English people will certainly perceive that 
it iniplies a denial of all Objective Eeligious Truth, 
They will feel how impossible it must be for a real 
Church to go on, with its principles and its practices 
more and more at variance. This must lead to infidel- 
ity, social despair, convulsion. Koman Catholics have 
a system and theory to which some of their people at 
least conform, and others attempt it, and all abstain 
from denying it ; the same may be said of all classes of 
INon-conformistB ; but a great mass of population, 
nominally left to -the Church, are taught to consider 
themselves Christians, without as much as an attempt 
on their part to follow any distinct Christianity at all,' — 
such, for example, as the system implied in any one of 
St Paul's Epistles. To the Bible they do not conform, 
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nor to the Prayer-boot ; and with a half-traditional 
modification of Natural Eeligion, they frequently are 
more like " Positivists " than Christians ; that is, they 
are vague believers in one anothffr, and what is called 
" pubhc opinion." 

"Well will it be if the present controversy bring back 

honest minds to the principle impressed 
Bhip of B™™r^ on the history of all Christendom from the 
M^n^^whai^Jt"™ Pentecost onwards, — that the Conmiuni- 

eants of a Ohnreh, witli their baptized de- 
pendents, are the Church. " We being many are one 
Body : for we a/re aU partakers of that one Bread." * 
A departure from this point towards any other " com- 
prehension," is a departure in the direction of ultimate 
infidelity, — which only a lack of the logical faculty 
fails at once to detect. For the worlcTs Bake, no lees 
than the Church's, the sacred rites of our religion must, 
before long, be more diacriminately used. The Church 

cannot for ever go on lamenting her " lack 
^'"sl)"'"™."^ of Discipline." The State cannot continne 

nominally to acknowledge our Christian- 
ity as Divine, and then brow-beat it — (as capriciously 
as Indians their idol when deaf to their prayers.) This 
will never be tolerable, to a people who, whatever they 
become, will not be Indian in superstition. 

Let men ponder well the theory, whether it be called 
" Positivism," or " Multitudinism," or this ideal " Na- 
tionalism," which "philosophers" have propounded 
for them, as thinking the vporld is now ripe for it, 
The theory " EroaQ Christianity," as if to put us to 
hrQught to shame, has been held up as a glass before 

the mind of this generation ; it is repre- 
sented as demanded by the character and needs of the 
age. And yes, — this " Multitndinism " is truly the 
only idea which will fairly account for the treatment 
■which our Eeligion has submitted to receive, — a theory 

of uHPEiNciPLE. The Conscience of the 

np n pe. pj^ureh has been so frequently crushed, 

the free expression of her mind so restramed, uiat bolder 

* 1 Cor. X. 17. 
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thinters than our statesmen have not hesitated at last 
(as has been seen) to put out as a theory for future ac- 
tion that which has, however unconsciously, heen almost 
a theory of the past,^ — a " Multitudinist " National 
Church, of which " public opinion " is to be the rule, 
and from which every creed and article may be with- 
drawn, and only such portion of the New Testament 
he admitted as each individual may approve aa genuine, 
and "interpret" to his own mind! 

Neither for the Nation, nor for the Individual, can 
it be safe to go on without PrinoipU. — 
Conscious of tiiis, a modern statesman, at ^ "'"' '^" 
the beginning of his political life, gave ■■ 8tMe''in'"Sa''E6. 
himself with steady devotion to the care- '"cJ„7^,J^^ 
ful examination of the theoiies of law and 
philosophy and government, by which in past genera- 
tions the facts of our religions and social hfe had been 
interpreted ; and he ended by abandoning theorizing. 
Sol/oitwr a/mbulando ! There was everything that was 
noble in the effort ; but may it not have been nobler in 
its cessation than in its action, (needful as that may 
certainly have been,) — if it be clearly seen, that there 
are first truths of Political as well as of Moral science, 
which are anterior to definition and proof? Gamaliel's 
lesson, to " let these men alone," if their work may be 
of God,* is no mean result to gain. — To have missed a 
theory, and to have arrived at a PrincvpU of action, is 
worth all the intellectual toil. 

And this is the Principle, that Christianity aims at 
each Conscience, — and must be left to do Tho principle 
its own work. Fearless for the Truth, and patient, it 
welcomes every honest effort of the human mind. It 
bears a message from the. Eternal, to each undying soul ; 
and " whoso hath ears to hear, let him hear." f Thus 
it has the courage to win even a minority from the ranks 
of the world to the "knowledge of the Truth;" and 
yet claim for them to be the "salt of the whole earth." 
If for a time " not many wise, not many mighty, not 
many noble,"$ he her promised adherents, she still 

"> Acts V. SS. f St. MaK. si. U. t ^ ^°^- ■■ ^S- 
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would refuse to recton a merely nominal adherence to 
her faith ; for that would be morally hase, a falsehood, 
a denial of Duty and Conscience. And if despair of 
theorizing has taught statesmen this at last, it shall in- 
deed be well 1 And this great and glorious England 
of ours, with a Church " National," not in name only, 
but in Conscience, may have a moral future such as the 
world has not yet seen. 

There have been speculators before now, who have 
illustrated, determined that the soul of man is ec[ua!ly 
diffused throughout his body ; there have been others, 
■who have located it personally in the brain, or even in 
one special gland : but that our Personality is truly owe, 
however difficult its definition, none have questioned. 
And if a Church by its spiritual and moral energy 
shew itself to be the Soul of any people, there will be 
no dispute as to the law of its difiuBion, or as to its 
being "National." It will be the free utterance, for 
the body of that Nation, of its highest aspirations after 
Truth and Goodness ; and it will remain the reverenced 
Minister of " hopes full of immortality." 

Let no one imagine so vain a thing as that a pirac- 
ies opposite, tical people will tolerate a generalized 
" ideal of Christianity " as Divine. As little also will 
a free people bear any form of compulsory Religion. 
Yet will "the public" nltimately demand somettiiiig 
more spiritual than its own " opinion." It will have 
an "historical Christianity." A narrow few may have 
already persuaded themselves to " give up the Church, 
and fall back on the Bible ; " but what will they do 
with the " critics ! " — Certainly they will need a learned 
clergy ; and what then shall become of the fenatics ? 
"Will they do aa they have done before, — avail them- 
selves of the scholarship which shields fhem, and then 
go on awhile, until they need a fresh deliverance ? 
But let US hope for better things. A noble spec- 
Tho prospect, taclc it may be for the world, if this free 
land, with its illustrious Monarch and free Parliament, 
fihould teach observant Europe, that a highly educated 
Church may be trusted to fulfil her spiritual mission. 
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A Btatesman really worthy of the name, seeing among 
our twenty thousand clergy some, and not a few, fore- 
most in science, and all eager for the spread of real 
knowledge ; seeing others (and tliey too not a few) giv- 
ing their high gifts and hard lives to difficult enterprise 
for Christ's cause in the whole habitable globe ; seeing, 
once more, the vast multitude of them engaged in the 
ten thousand villages of our nation, in lite-long work 
for the Gospel, — such an one might believe that such a 
Church, freely and generously trusted, might make 
Christianity Catholic in our land, Our Church's char- 
acter is marvellously "l^ational" now; it is one with 
the people, even in its faults no less than its efforts ; 
and it doubts not that its future, in the truest sense, 
shall be "National." Nor would it be less speedily so, 
but far more, if the Church were even as tree as the 
judges in their proper sphere,— that sphere being en- 
tirAy Spiritual. 

It will not detract from the National character of 
the Church, if her inner and spiritual af- Eed 

fairs be untouched by the State. — Look at "NMioraiitr." 
the ten thousands of English homes, of which, in un- 
counted examples, it may be said in the touching 
words of an Apostle, there is a " Church in that 
housel"* Are they not the glory of the "Nation?" 
Have they no inner life beyond that which statesmen 
can regulate? Are they not " National? " 

And so, in a far higher measure, and with yet 
fuller authority and grace, the "Nationality" of our 
Church of England, if she may do her own work, shall 
yet abide,— founded on the " hidden life " which Cheist 
has given her, and sanctifying the souls of the people, 
for Him who " purchased " them for His own,-|- 
• Col. iv. 15. \ Acts IS. 28. 
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There is no attaining a satisfactory view of tlie 
mutual relations of Science and Scripture till men make 
up their minds to do violence to neither, and to deal 
faithfully with both. On the very threshold, there- 
fore, of such discussions as the present, we are encoun- 
tered by the necessity for a candid, truthful, and im- 
partial exegesis of the sacred text. This can never be 
honoured by being put to the torture. We ought to 
harbour no nankering after so-called " reeonciiiations," 
or allow these to warp in the very least our rendering 
of the record. It is our business to decipher, not to 
prompt ; to keep our oars open to what the Scripture 
says, not exercise our ingenuity on wliat it can be made 
to say. We most purge our minds at once of that order 
of prepossessions which is incident to an over-timid 
faith, and, not less scrupulously, of those counter- 
prejudices which beset a jaundiced and captious sceptic 
cism. For there may be an eagerness to magnify, and 
even to invent difficulties, as well as anxiety to muffle 
them up and smooth them over, — of which last, the 
least pleasing shape is an affectation of contempt dis- 
guising obvious perplexity and. trepidation. Those 
who seek the repose of truth had best banish from the 
quest of it, in whatever field, the spirit and the methods 
of sophistry. The geologist, for example, if loyal to his 
science, will marshal his facts as if there were no book 
of Genesis. Even so is it the duty of the interpreter of 
the Mosaic text to fix its sense and investigate its struc- 
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ture as though it were susceptible of neither coUation 
nor collision with any science of geology. 

If we cancel the disturbing divisions of chapter and 
verae, which are certainly one mask on the face of the 
record, and liberate the parallelism, — the suppression 
of which, if parallelism there he, must needs constitute 
another, — the Scripture account of creation, with slight 
though not gratuitous deviations from the Authorized 
Version, will stand as follows : — 



In the beginaiDg God created the heaven and the earth. 

And the earth was desolate and void : 

And darkness was upon the face of the deep : 

And the sph'it of God moved upon the face of the waters. 

And God said, Let there he light : 

And there was hght : 

And God saw the light that it was good : 

And God divided the light from the darkness : 

And God called the light Day : 

And the darkness He called Night : 

And the evening and the LQorning were the first day. 



And God said. Let there he a canopy in the midst of the waters : 
And let it divide the waters from the waters ; 
And God made the canopy r 

And divided the waters which wera under the canopy from the 
waters which were above the canopy : 

And God called the canopy Heaven : 

And the evening and the morning were the second day. 



And God said, Let the waters Bilker the heaven he gathered 

together unto one place r 
And let the dry land appear: 
And it was so. 

And God called the dry land Earth : 
And the gathering together of the waters called He Seas : 
And God saw that it was good. 
And God said. Let the earth hring forth shoots : 
The herb yielding seed, the 'frait-tree yielding seed-enclosing fruit, 

after his kind, upon the earth ; 
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And it waa so. 

And the earth brought forth shoots : 

The herb yielding seed after his kind, and the tree yieldmg st 

enclosiDg frnit, after his kind ; 
And God saw that it was good : 

And the OTening and the momiog n'ere the third day. 



And Glod said, Let there he lights in the canopy of heaven to divide 

the day from the night : 
And let them be for signs and for seasons, and for days and years ; 
And let them he for ligbts in the canopy of heaven to give light 

upon tho earth : 
And it was so. 

And God made two great lights : 
The greater light to mle the day ; 
And the leaser light to rule the night : 
He made the stars also. 
And God set them in the canopy of heaven to give light upon the 

earth: 
And to rnle over the day and night ; 
And to divide the light from the darkness : 
And God saw that it was good : 

And the evening and the morning were the fonrth day. 



And God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 

creature tliSt hath life : 
And let fowl fly above the earth in the open canopy of heaven : 
And God created great leviathans : 
And every moving creature, which the waters brought forth 

abundantly, after their kind : 
And every winged fowl after Ms kind : 
And God saw that it was good ; 
And God blessed them, saying ; 

Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the waters in the seas : 
And let fowl multiply in the eai'th ; 

And the evening and the morning were the fifth day. 



And God sdd. Let the earth briag forth the living creature after 

his kind : 
Cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind : 

And God made the beast of the earth after his kmd ; 

And cattle after their kind : 

And everything that creepeth on the earth after his tind: 
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And God aaw tiat it was good. 

And God said, Let us make man in our image, after otir likeness : 

And let them have dominion over the fish of the sea ; 

And over the fowl of the air : 

And over the cattle : 

And over all the earth : 

And over every living thing that moveth iipon tho earth. 

So God created man in Hia own image : 

In tiio image of God created He him : 

MaJe and Kmale created He them : 

And God blessed them, and God said unto them.; 

Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish tho earth, and suhdue it : 

And have dominion over the fish of the sea : 

And over the fowl of the air : 

And over every living thing that moveth upon the earth. 

And God said, Behold I have given you every herb bearing seed, 

on the face of all the earth ; 
And every tree which has seed-enclosing fruit ; 
To you it shall be for meat : 
And to every beast of the earth : 
And to every fowl in the air : 

And to everything that creepeth on tho earth, wherein is life : 
I have given every green herb for meat : 

And God saw everything He had made, and behold it was very 
good: 

And the evening and the morning were the sixth day. 



Thus the heavens and the earth were finished ; 

And ail the host of them : 

And on the seventh day God put period to the work which He had 

And He rested on the Eeventh day from all His work which he 

had made. 
And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it ; 
Because tliat in it he rested from all his work which God created 

and made. 

Now every reader looting with a fresh eye on tliia 
sublime composition, maet be stiitck, first of all, with 
its indubitable unity. All its parts cohere in the strict- 
est symmetry, and bind up into an integral and indis- 
soluble whole. There is here the same organic unity 
which marks the Decalogue, or the Lord's Prayer, or 
the parable of the labourers in the vineyard : or, if we 
go out of the Bible for comparisons, it combines with 
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lyric breadth of treatment and stateliness of tread, all 
tne compaetness of some solemn sonnet freighted with 
a single thought from beginning to end, — severe and 

f'-et exhanstive, — in which abridgment would he muti- 
ation, and addition excrescence. It therefore occasions 
no surprise to find at Gen. ii. 4 the clearest marks of a 
break and a transition ; * one strain of composition 
closed, a fresh strain begiin. Verse 4 is a bridge, or 
rather stepping-stone, from the one monograph to the 
other. How l£is is to be critically accounted for is no 
part of the present enquiir. "Whether, as haa been 
thought probable from the change of the divine name,t 
and lor other reasons, certain sections of the book of 
Genesis are to be viewed as recensions of more ancient 
materials, and, if so, what those sections are, does not 
here concern ns. Adoption, in such case, is equivalent 
to authorship. Some parts of the Pentateuch, indeed, 
are certainly more recent, if others are perhaps more 
ancient, than Moses ; just as one at least of the Psalms 
is beld to be of earlier, and many are known to be of 
later, date than the age of David-J Whoever believes 
that the Spirit of prophecy spoke before the Hebrew 
lawgiver,! as It spoke after him, will hot deem the 
freest of free criticism, in this province of research, 
inimical to the authority of Scripture, Be the explana- 
tion what it may, — ^variety in a pre-existing basis pr 
deliberate change of strain, — ^the record of the creative 
week is one record, what follows is another. Sceptical 

* "Post enmnerationem et eiposidonem dierum septem interposiCa eet 
quoai quEcdnm condu^o, et appeLatua est Liber creaturce, &c, Gen. ii. 4," 
— St. Ajugustins, De ^ncsi contra Sfaaich., ii. 1. 

" Even a cursory pcruB^ will convince us that they conast of two dis- 
tinct seetiona." — KwrU, Bible and Astrotmrny, Edinburgh, 1859, eh. i. ; 
alsg Wiseman, " Connection between Science and Revealed Beligion," toL 
L p. 150. 

t From EloMm to Jehovah-Elohim. The latter the plnral of Miyesty, 
Intensity, or Fulness of Divine Perfection, the consistency of which with 
pure Monotiicisni is proved by Dent. vi. 4, " Jehovah our Elohim is one 
Jehovah." Adam CUcko connects Elohim wilh the Arabic Allah = the 
Adorable. Most critics interpret it as "the Jfighty One." On the plural 
see Kaliach, " Historical and Critical Conunentaj^y on the Old Testament," 
p. 80. 

} Deut. isiiv, ; Ps. ic, exxira. g Jude, ver. U. 
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critickm may deny that the two monographs are har- 
monious : this .must not provoke refusal to i"ecognise 
them as distinct. 

The Mosaic heptamoron ie tlius a whole in itself: it 
is further manifest that it shuts in a -wliolo. Whatever 
the work-peopled week be, it is meant absolutely to 
include and enclasp the creation of tlie All at the will 
of the One, Ere this week opened, in the conception 
of the sacred penman, God had not begun to create : 
ere this week closed, He had done with creating. Of 
work prior to the first day the sacred writer knows no 
more man of work posterior to the sixth. "With the 
first day the series of creative fiats begins ; by the 
seventh they have ceased. " For *n^" that is, within, " six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is, and rested the seventh day," — rested 
from alZ His work. Accordingly, the record articulates 
into seven strophes or segments. Of which five are 
contained, and two are terminal or coYAsxning. The 
five are defined in the clearest manner by their open- 
ing and close : — "God said Evening and morn- 
ing were the second, third, fourth, fif^, sixth, day." 
Tlie initial and final sections are necessarily modified, 
the one as supplying an exordium, the other as forming 
a peroration or climax. Still tlie only (question that 
can naturally rise is whether the exordium belongs 
strictly to the first day, or to the six days in common. 
Within those six days, on either view, ^1 is made that 
has been made. Daring six days God works. On the 
seventh day that rest is resumed, which before the first 
day had not been broken. 

Pursuing our analysis, tlio exordium in abeyance, 
it is further evident, not only that six days are bi'oadly 
homogeneous, and the seventh unique, — a sisterhood of 
work-days in contrast to a solitary rest-day, — but also 
that the six work-days part spontaneously into two 
groves, each bearing a very remarkable relation to the 
other ; — 

God swd, Let there be light : God said, Let there be hghta : 
And there vm light. And God made two great lights. 
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God said, Let there bo a canopy God said, Let the waters bring 

in the midat of tlie waters ; fortli abundantly ; 

And God called the caoopy And let fowl fly above the earth 

Heaven, in the open canopy of heaven. 

God said. Let the dry land God said, Let the earth bring 
appear : forth the living creature, i&o. 

God said, Let the earth bring God said, Let us make man, 
forth shoots, &c. Behold I have given you every 

herb, &iO, 

It is manifest that we have here a balance and a 
con-elation of parts, an iiiterloeJiing of the second moiety 
of creative working with the first, a prelude and a 
sequence, a preparation and a developmrait. The etory 
of creation is told at twice. Each day has its double 
and ite consort. In the preliminary triad, light is 
severed from darkness ; a firmament divides tbe waters 
above from the waters below ; the dry land is disen- 
gaged from the waters, and clad with vegetation. In 
Qie complementary triad, light is collected and con- 
centrated in sun, moon, and stars ; water and air are 
peopled with marine animals and birds ; lastly, the dry 
land is replenished with terrestrial creatures, and with 
man himself, and preexisting vegetation is gifted away 
to thetn for food. This ground-plan betokens a delicate 
co-adjustment of group to group — a fulness and finish 
of parallelism — which corrects the first impression of 
simple continuity. The first da.j pairs with the fourth, 
the second with the fifth, and the third with the sixth : 
each, to borrow a term from comparative anatomy, a 
homotrtfpe to each.* Consequently the structure re- 
quires a complex symbol ; — 

a. 1. Light. ) The heavens 
h. 2. Firmament between the Waters. > and 

c. 3. Dry Land (with plants) above the Waters. ) the earth, 

0, 4. Lights ; Sun, Koon, and Stars. ) and all the 

b. 5. Water-Animals and Birds. > host of them. 

c. 6. Land-ABimals— Mac. ) (Gen. ii. 1.) 
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The mighty mansion is first built, next furnished. 
A triad of " days" is devoted to its architecture, a triad 
to its occupants. The former describes a series of ex- 
trications, — flight from darkness, the waters from the air 
and sky, the dry land from the waters. The latter por- 
trays a series of formations, — the heavenly bodies in 
celestial space, the animal population of the waters and 
the air, lastly, land-animals and man. Thus the first 
three days are so many finger-jiosts to the second 
three.* In consonance witli which bipartite arrange- 
ment, there may be noted a certain expansion and 
elaboration of details in the third and sixth days respec- 
tively. Each has two creative fiats : the earlier days in 
both gi-oups have but one. 

At this point a sudden light, or what seems a light, 
breaks in ; and the question will suggest itself to most 
minds at all versant in critical studies, to what order 
of composition the opening section of Genesis belongs. 
Which, e.g., does it most resemble in tlie apparentlaw 
of itastracture, the 27th of Acts, or the 104th Psalm! 
To what shall we parallel its "days," — to the notation 
of literal week-periods in our Lord's earlier ministry f 
or in the missionary travels of St. Paul, or to the mystic 
" hours " of labour in the vineyard, or the lofty refrains 
of Psalms xlii., — xliii., and cvii. ? Poetry may be. de- 
tached from reality, or opposed to reality ; it may also, 
and that without ceasing to be itself, or foregoing its 
appropriate framework, be the highest and most vivid 
exponent of reality. It is enough for the present to in- 
dicate this enquiry. "We have still to look somewhat 
more closely into tne details of tlie record. 

" In the beginning God created the heaven and the 

* God SBJd, Let there be liglit, and there was light ; 
Neit parted water from the vault of air : 
Then bade the land above the ocean rise. 

God said, San, rale the day. Moon, rule the night : 
Neit bade fish, bird, the sky and water Bhare ; 
Last gave the earth ita vai' ' ' 



thirclic 
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earth." This is tlie Hebrew periphrasis for the universe 
of thingB=«:6o-/io?, rawadus^ So, in the Creed, "Maker 
of heaven and earth" is expounded by " all things visi- 
ble and inmsihle ,■" this last probably a development of 
the meaning present to the mind of the sacred writer, 
since he only concerns himself with such results of 
creative power as are palpable to the senses. "Whether 
"created" denotes egress into being from absolute 
nonentity, or only a moulding and manipulating of self- 
existent matter, cannot be determined from the word 
itself. " ^0 language, as the addition out of nothing 
shews, has a single term to express the former idea."T 
But the intention of the sacred penman may be safely 
gathered from the tenor of Hebrew belief.^ Whence 
the opening sentence of Genesis may be held as an- 
nouncing tiiat everything save God had a beginning, 
and had its beginning from Him. Before the " begin- 
ning," only God was ; "in the beginning," He caused 
all things to be ; and He is tlius the unbegnn beginner 
of all that is.§ 

Creation being conceived as proper or improper, 
immediate or mediate, the word "create," however, 
may be here understood either contradistinctively of 
one or comprehensively of both processes. On the 
former view the meaning will be, — "In the beginning 
— in primo piincto temporisj — God brought into being 
the material of all things, the lieavens and the earth. 
And the earth, so brought into being, was not created 
perfect, but desolate and void," &c. On the other sup- 

* Pearson on the Creed, Ed. I8i0, p. 1i; "Creation and tlip Fall," 
by the Rev. D. MaeDoaald, Edinburgh, 1866, p. 81. " Univeraa creatura 
significata est quam fecit et condidit Dens." — St. Augtiat. De Gen. 

f Dr. Pusej, note in Buckland's "Bridgewoler Treatise," p. 33. So 
Bishop Pearson, p. 80 : — " We must not ■weakly collect the nature of crt- 
ation from the force of any urocd, wMdi may be thought by some to ex- 
press 80 much, but by the testimonj of God," he. 

i Ps. so. I ; 2 Mace. vii. 38 ; Heb. si. 3 ; 2 Pet. iii, S, 

§ " Omnia ibrmata de ista malerfa facta sunt, hteo ipsa materia lamen 
de omnino nihilo facia est." — {St. Attgait. de Gen. 1 14.) — " Created, 
caused existence where, preyiously to this moment, there was no being." — 
Adam Clarke, in loc. ; Kalisch, p. 53 ; Borrow on the Creed, Serm. :di. ; 
MaoDonald, p. 6B. 

U Piscator, in loc. " In pr." hc. temporU. Poll Sjnopa. 
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position we shall read, — "In the beginning — com- 
mensurate and conterminous with the creative week — 
God made all things, immediately or mediately, out of 
nothing, or out bf euhstancea He Himself had made ; 
and He made them in manner following," According 
to our estimate of the preferability of either paraphrase, 
we shall consider the verse as the commencement of 
the first day's work, or as a proleptic epitome of the 
entire hexameron. Philologicaily, the latter view has 
all likelihood on its side.* "Create" and "make" — 
bara and hasah — are constantly used as synonyms 
throtighout the monograph itself, and elsewhere in the 
Old Testament. God's *^ creating heaven and earth in 
the hegi/nning " is precisely equivalent to His " Tnaking 
in six days the heavens and the earth." So " the day 
in which the Lord God made the earth and heavens"f 
is not t\iQ first day, still less any period preceding it, 
but the entire sixe days embracing " all the work which 
God created and made."^ The first verse of Genesis 
is therefore to be taken as of tlie same compass and 
generality with " Maker of heaven and earth" in the 
Apostles' Creed. It is the condensed summary of suc- 
ceeding details, the nucleus or embryo of which the 
sequel is the expansion, the intrada to the strain of 
creative harmony. 

The work of the firet day follows, the way being 
paved for its distinctive fiat by a picture of that chaos 
ti'om which the cosmos sprung. " The earth was with- 
out form," tfec, — tohu-vorhohu, — desolate and void,S 
uninhabitable and uninhabited,| "and the Spirit ot 
Grod moved" — or hovered, or brooded^" — " on the face 
of the waters. And God said, Let there he light. . . 
And evening was, morning was, one day."** We 

* QamH. Mos., p, 7, f Gen. ii. -t. 

X Geo. i[. 3. § Jer. iv. 23. 

f " layieibilis ec incompasita," St. Augustine (after tbo SeptuagJEl) ; 
" Inanis et Taeua," Vulgate. 

T Deut. irfi. 11 ! Fs. oiT. 30. 

** Ccmipare St. Matt, xsviii. 1, Iv iilf ray ca&pitiaiv! and note, Ka- 
lisch, p. 67 : — " It is futile to asagn to tliis uae any mysterious or hidden 
reason, as Joaeptiua Bud otlieis insinuate, or h> understand it as a ^cuUar 
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have thna (1.) Day antithetic =liglit-period, (3.) Day 
comprehensive =liglit and night period, vir^d^/iepov. 

To the day of partition of the light from the dark- 
ness succeeds that of severance of the'firmament froiu 
the waters. " God said, Let there be a firmament in 
the midst of the waters," &c. " Firmament," rakia,* 
is Hteraily expanse or canopy, and the work of the 
second day is the spreading the zone of air between the 
zone of cloud and the zone of ocean; and tlie consti- 
tution in general, so to speak, of the cireumterrea- 
triaJ sphere, or &pace. " And God called the canopy 
Heaven." The Hebrews distinguished a first, a second, 
and a third heaven. Of these the third was the invis- 
ible abode of God and His angels, in the second the 
heavenly bodies were set, on the first the clouds rest- 
ed. f SaJcia, or expanse, with an elasticity of meaning 
like that of our own word sky, is used for either of the 
two inferior " heavens," the interior or tlie remote : thna 
in the fiflh-day work, as in the second, it is the ethe- 
real fioor that props the clouds, and beneath which the 
birds fly ; whereas in the fourth-day work it ia the 
spangled vault, from which the sun looks forth, and in 
which the stars are burning. Translated into modern 
phrase, therefore, the raJeia was either the earth's at- 
mosphere or the eosmical space beyond. And "the 
waters above the firmament are simply those lodged 
ia the clouds. :|: " He stretcheth out the north over the 

day, a day a«i generis, or it period of indefinite duration. MacDonald'a 
' Creation and Fall,' p. 99." Kalisch translates, " It was morning, it was 
BTeiiing, one day." 

• Septuag. OTfpiana, Vulg. Jtrmamentimi. That whioli gives EtmneBS 
or /iEi(y to ^e " flied " slaps, holding each in its place and binding all into 
A " Bhining frame." Compare stereotype. See Dr. M'Caul, " Some Hotea 
on the Krat Chapter of Genesis," p. 38. 

-|- " That aeconil hcayen is not bo far above the Erst as beneath the third 

Si Cor. lii. 2) into which St, Paul waa caught^ The brightness of the sun 
oth not BO far surpass the blackness of a wandering cloud, as the glory of 
that beaven of Presence smTiiouats the fading beaut; of the starry firma- 
ment." — Pearson, p, 16. " The Jews aay there are three heavens ; crelum 
tmbiferum, or the firmament ; ecel-uia astrifemnt, the starry heaveiiB ; 
ealtmt angslifirwn, where the angels reside, the third heaven in SL PauL" 
— Barrovi on the CreeA, Serm, lii. 

% See tlia noble chapter in " Modem Fainlerfl," Tol. iv. pp. 83 — 89 ; — 
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empty place, and haiigeth the earth upon nothing. 
He bindeth up the waters in Hia thick clouds, and the 
cloud is not rent imder them."* .The conception ia 
manifestly that of concentric spheres ; an inner " iirma^ 
ment" on which the clouds are suspended, an outer in 
which and along with which the orbs of heaven revolve, 
Firmament above, a world of watersbelow; bo the 
second day closes. The third brings the fiat for the 
rescue and elevation of the dry land. " And God call- 
" The account ^rcn of the stages of creation, in the first chapter of Gen- 
eas ifl in every respect clear and inteUigible to the siinplest reader, except 
in the statement of tho work of the eeeODd da.;. . . . Tbe Engtieli word 
^rmameTit itaelf is obscure and uscjess, because we never cmplo; it but as 
a Bjnonjm of heaven. . . . But the marginal reading, expaimon^ has dell- 
ml« value, and the statement that ' God ^aid. Let there be an expansion in 
the midst of tbe waters, and God called the expansion heaven,' has an ap- 
prebenable meaning. . . . Now ivith respect to this whole chapter we 
must remember always that it la intended for the instruction of all man- 
kind, not for the learned reader only ; and that therefore the most simple 
and natural interpretation is tbe bkelicst, in general, to bo the true one. 
All unscientific reader linows little about the manner in which the volume 
of the atmosphere surrounds the earth ; but I imagine that he could hardly 
glance at the sky when rain was falling in the distance, and see the level 
line of tie bases of the donds from which the shower descended, without 
being able to attach an instant and easy meaning to the words ' espanEloii 
in tlie midat of the waters.' And if, having once eeiaed this idea, he pro- 
ceeded to examine it more accurately, he would perceive at once, if he had 
ever noticed o«jthing of the nature of clouds, that the level line of their 
baaea did indeed most severely and stringently divide ' waters from waters,' 
that is to say, divide water m its collective and tangible Btatfi from water in 
its divided and aerial state ; or the maters which fall and Jtotv from those 
which rise and Jloat. .... I understand the making the firmament to 
fdgnify that, bo far as man is concerned, most m^;nifieent ordinance of tho 
clouds ; — the ordinance, that as the great plain of waters was formed on 
the face of the earth, so also a plwn of waters should be stretched along 
the height of air, and the face of the cloud answer the face of the ocean ; 
and that this upper and heavenly plain fihould be ofwatcra, as it were, glo- 
rified in their nature, no longer quenching the fire, but now bearing fire in 
their own bosoms ; no longer murmuring only when the winds raise tbem 
or rocks divide, but answering each other with their own voices from pole 
to pole ; no longer restrained bj established shoi'cs, and guided through 
unchan^ng channels, but going forth at their pleasure like tho armies of 
the angels, and choosing their encampments upon the heights of the hills ; 
no longer hurried downwards for ever, moving but to fall, nor lost in -the 
iightless accumulation of the abyss, but covering tho cast and the west with 
the waving of their wings, and robing the gloom of the farther infinite 
with a vesture of divers colours, of which the threads are purple and scar- 
let, and the embroideries fiame." 
* Job ixvi. 1, 8, 
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ed tlie dry land Earth, and the ^tliering together of 
the waters called He Seas." "Earth," like " day," is 
thua either inclusively the whole terraqueous globe, or, 
eontradiatinctively, the part uncovered by the ocean. 
ifor ia the surface so rescued left a deaert, Ey a fresh 
creative mandate, the earth brings forth " grass" or 
"shoots,* the herb yielding seed, and the tree yielding 
fruit enveloping its seed," each "after his kind." Thia 
enumeration may remind us of the old classification 
baaed on vegetable magnitudes — herba, shrubs, and 
trees. But it is much more likely that " shoota" ia the 
containing term for the two which follow, that ia, for 
/ood-yiddingp2awis, which m&j indeed bo held as rep- 
resentative of vegetation in general, but with which 
alone the sacred writer was prospectively concerned. f 
A threefold foundation being now laid, a threefold 
snperetructure is built up. On the fourth day light 
[Heb. or] is consigned to light-bearers,:!: [mororoth'] ; 
passes from its state of diiiuaion into celestial recep- 
tacles ; is located and concentrated in sun, moon, and 
stars. The text says that these were " made ;" .and 
therefore means that they were made, not made to'ap- 
pear. Had this latter been the thing to be expressed, 
the sacred writer who had just set down, " Let the dry 
land appear," had every facility for expressing it. Bat 
just aa God '■'•made the firmament, "| or '^ made the 
beast of the earth,"||or "mtw^e man,"^ ia it affirmed 
that He " made two great lights,** and also the stars,"tt 
There ia an end to all ingenuousness in the interpre- 
tation of Scripture if we foist, in one of these examples, 
a meaning on " made" which it beai"s in none of the 
others, ifo honest doubts can be Eippeased by recourse 
to transparent make-shifts. The Hebrew verb indeed, 
likefaoia, conforms to its accuaative ; and may mean, 
if its regimen eo necessitate, to prepare, to dress, &c. 



i, Hebrew and EngliaTi, by De Sola, &a Baiter, 
1844. Kaliacb renders " vegetadon." 

t Gen, i, 29, 30. t tpofirrTipfSj lumimsria- 

§ Qen. I 7. || Ibid. 25. T[ Ibid. 26. 

*• Observe aJso that tbey are first made, and then set to give light, &c, 

tt Gen. i. 16. 
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But the subject must be such as to dictate these reflex 
determination 9 of sense ; and it is preposterons to con- 
tend that fecit lutninaria can be naturally rendered, 
'He made suu and moon become visible,' or, 'He clear- 
ed away the clouda.' Such is not the meaning which 
the text pntBinto an unbiassed reader, but that which 
a biassed reader or an embarrassed controversialist for 
a purpose of his own puts into the text. The founda- 
tions of faith would be indeed precarious if they de- 
pended for their solidity on such artifices of mistrans- 
lation. 

Sun, moon, and stars, ranlred in the ratio of their 
importance- to the earth, as alone consisted with the oh- 
jecfc of the sacred survey of creation,* occnpy the fourth 
day. To this plenishing of tlie sky succeeds, on the 
fifth day, the peopling of the air and the waters. " God 
said. Let the waters teem with shoals of animate crea- 
tures, and let.birds fly above the earth in the open ex- 
panse of heaven,"f that is, beneath the concave of the 
lower firmament. " And God created the great ani- 
mals of the sea, and every living creature that moveth, 
with which the waters teemed, after their kind, and 
every winged bird after its kind." The central day of 
the first tnad had prepared a twofold home : the cor- 
responding day of the second triad stocks that home 
with two vast groups of inhabitants. The cold-blooded 
iish-reptile family take possession 'of the deep ; the 
warm-blooded bird wings its flight through the air. A 
slight rectification of the English version, suggested 
and endorsed by the beat Hebrew scholars,:]: restores 
consistency, as regards the bird-tribe, between Gen..i. 
20 and ii. 19. In the other province of life, while the 

Ehrase " every living creature that movetli " is doubt- 
>8S meant to include the humblest forms of vitality, 
the type-groupB denoted by ianninim are clearly those 
represented by the great water-breathing or water- 
haunting vertebrates, such as the shark and the croco- 

* " Nos enim potius respeiit quam Mderi 
Calvin, in loc. t 1 

X De Sola ajid Kaliscb, p. Ii. 
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dile,* These dominating the waters, with the winged 
fowl caveeriug in the open firmament of heaven, com- 
pose tlie fifth-day aspect of creative power. 

A sixth day peoples the earth with those creatures, 
higher, or lower, for whom, in humble companionship 
and subordination to man, the earth, on the pioneer 
third day, had been specially prepared. "God said, 
Let the earth bring forth the hving creature after his 
kind, cattle, and creeping thing [or reptile}, and beast 
of the earth," &c. The sixtli day thus introduces " be- 
hemoth " to the dry land, ae the fifth " leviathan" to the 
waters. f With " cattle and beast of tlie earth" there 
can be no difficulty in identifying the mammalia, or 
milk-givers, herbivorous and carnivorous, to the latter 
of ■whom mediately, as to the fonner directly, since 
there can be no fauna without a flora, terrestrial vege- 
tation is the basis of subsistency,:]; And while " creep- 
ing thing" may be a term of sufficient generality to 
include worms and insects, it seems specially pointed 
at the ophidian "i'eptile,"§ 'or serpent-tribe, holding 
place between these and the nobler animals. Thus the 
dry land also is tenanted. But the master-creature is 
still wanting. By the supplementary fiat of the third 
day vegetable life had been added to inorganic matter. 
By the supernumerary fiat of the sixth day, the eighth 
and final fiat of all, there is superinduced on all. lower 
forms of life, vegetable or animal, the rational, spiritual, 
God-resembling life of man.J After solemn counsel 

• Tannimm, Eiod vil 0, lea, li. S; Job fij. 12; literally 'long- 
extended;' comp J>o/i konaurtis "Tannimm — quod sigcificat dracones 
ei omnia iDgentia ammiiLa . Nomen cete commuoe est orauibug 

niRgnis et cetaceis piacibas — GiTiieisaJ d Lapide, in loe. "Kon soli ceti 
fiigmScantur, eod omnos anunantr'S etupenda vaetitate et Bngiunea specie 
monstra qua mveniuntur in utroquo genere." — Jiscoior, in toe. See also 
MscDoDald, p. StS. This work dnea honour to the llieolo^cal literature 
of Scotland. \ Ph. cIt. 26 ; Job il. 14, 

1 Gen. i. 31. § De Sola. 

j "As it is reasonable to imagine tliat tbero is more of design, and 
conseqaently more of perfection, la the last worlr, wo hare God here gir- 
ing His last etrolie and suminiag up all into man ; the whole into a part, 
the universe into an individual ; so that whereas in other creatures we have 
but tlie Iraco of His footsteps, in man we have tiie draught of His Land. 
la him were uoiteil. all the scattered perfections of the creature, all the 
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with Himself, shadowing the unique dignity and incom- 
parable endowments of the creature to be brought- into 
being, — a-vvSetrfio? a-rrdvTav,—" God created man in His 
own image, in the image of God created He him ; male 
and female created He them. And God bJessed them, 
and said unto them," — unto th&m, as alone of capacity 
to listen,*— "Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and snbdue it ; and have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth." 

And thus the mighty work is crowned and closed, 
and the twofold evolution of creative activity — the triad 
of preparation and the triad of plenishraent — subsides 
in a seventh day of Sabbatic calm. " The heavens and 
the earth were finished, and all the host of them," — 
their tenantry {omatus, supeUex) animate or inani- 
mate,f star-peopled space, life-peopled earth, "the 
round world and all that dwell therein." His plan 
complete, in both its aspects, "on the seventh day, God 
put period to His work;:|: wherefore" — whether from 
the creation or at an after time the text is silent — "God 
blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it, because that 
in it He rested from all His work which God created 
and made." 

Now, waiving for the present all enquiry into the 
literal time-limits of the creative week, these lessons, 
as it seems, emerge unforced from the record. That 
creation did not create itself. That matter is not God's 
coeval, hut His creature and servant. That God only 
had no beginning, and that all things else began to be 
by His will. That the whole universe is one hannoni- 



gnteca and ornaments ; all the aira and features of being were abridged 
into tbis small jet full Bjatem of nature and divinily : as we might well 
imagine that the great Artificer would be moro than ordinarily esact in 
drawing Bis own picture." — So-uth, toI. i. Serm. ii. See also the long and 
admirable note in Kalisoh, pp. 74— ■'TS. 

• God speaks eight times bj way of mandate to nature op of delibera- 
tioa with Himself; twice by way of blessing and benefaction to man. 

■!■ Ps. xiiv, 1. 

j Kaliseh suggesta " had ended his work ;" MacDonald, p. 310, with 
better reason, declines the pluperfect, referring to Eiod. xiiiv. 33, &e. 
So Calvin, " Quia novas species creare desiilil." 
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oua system, the work of one God ; the projection of His 
thought,, the transcript of His plan. That such plan 
bore the stamp of a preconceived progress ; and evolv- 
ed itself in orderly successions, stage after stage, tow- 
ards a foreseen terminus or goal. That all lile, vege- 
table or animal, came into being, not by the blind 
operation of natural law, but by acts of divine volition, 
never put forth capriciously, though "a law unto 
itself." That each form or type of lifo was made 
"after its kind," and owes its characteristic endow- 
ments to creative ordination, not to fortuitous develop- 
ment. That the lower life, in the main, antedated the 
higher ; the water-vertebrates and birds preceding the 
mammalia, the brute mammalia preceding man. That 
man is not only the latest-borri of creatures, but a crea- 
ture sui generis, with the advent of whom, so fer as 
this earth is concerned, the work of creation closed, and 
a new era of divine government began. That man has 
not developed into what he is from some bestial type, 
but holds his prerogatives as a gift direct from the 
Almighty, That we owe no worship to nature, and all 
worship to God. That " it is He that hath made us, 
and not we ourselves;" and that "in Him we live, and 
move, and have our being." — Such are the teachings 
of the "Mosaic cosmogony." They may or may not 
harmonize with modern science. But it will be instruc- 
tive, before turning to that test, to place side by side 
■with them, though in the merest oatline, such rival and 
partially analogous interpretations of the origin and 
purpose of things as have prevailed in ancient, or been 
mfluentially put forth even in recent, times. 

n. 

Man, the species, lives. Has he lived for ever ? If 
not, how came he to live at all ? How also the myriads 
of humbler creatures around him ? And whence that 
ordered whole, of sun and sky, and earth and sea, so 
liberally commissioned to minister to hia wants, if in- 
' ' f dmnb to his (jnestionings ? 
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Man, the individual, dies. How to make the most 
of life wliile it lasts ? How beat to propitiate the un- 
seen powers that can prolong or cut it short, that can 
make it at their pleasure a curse or a blessing? More- 
over, is this life the only life ? "When a man dies, shall 
he live again ? If so, what can he do here and now, to 
ensure that it ehall be well with him in that great here- 
after 2 

Problems these of perennial and imperishable inter- 
est. As the mist of primeval history begins to clear 
away, we see the human mind grappling with them, 
and speculation surging round them, throughout the 
family of nations from the Ganges to the Nile. Not 
with one set of these questions only, but with both. 
Tor they are so interkiiit that they cannot he parted. 
A law of life for the individual present, a hope for the 
individual future, must each repose on a docti'ine of the 
collective human past. All creeds must east anchor on 
some scheme of begimiings. Cosmogonies may be sober 
and sound, or they may he frivolous and foolish. But 
it was always seen, as it is evident still, that to forego a 
coamogoiw is to dispense with a religion. 

The Hebrews grew into a nation m Egypt, and their 

treat lawgiver was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Igyptians. Were tliese, then, his tutors in cosmogony ? 
The Egyptian chaos, we are told, is denoted in ancient 
hieroglyphics by a confusion of the limbs and parts of 
various animals.* The future heavens and earth are a 
promiscuous pulp. At lafit the elements begin to sepa- 
rate of their own accord. Eire, being lightest, springs 
to tlie upper region ; and air is set in motion next. By 
the heat of the sun, the earth, plastic and prolific, 
brought forth multitudes of living creatures, even the 
largest ; though afterwards spontaneous generation be- 
came enfeebled in its capabilities, and the larger ani- 
* Qiuest. Mas., p. 8. On the Egyptian and other Oriental cosoic^o- 
nies, see Diod. Sic, lib, i. 10, Ac ; Euseb., Prmiar. Svai^el., lii>. i. 6, 10, 
ii. 1 ; Bruelier, Sist. Grit. PMlosoph., torn, i. lib. ii. passim; Egypt's 
Place in UiiiTersal History, vol i. pp. 317, &c. ; Kaliadi, pp. 63—60; 
Lyell'a PcinciplcB of Geoli^y, boot '■ <Jli' "■ i MaoDonald, Part i. Beet. iv. ; 
Gibbon, Tol. i. oh, viii. ; Qiuxsl. Mot., passim. 
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mala could only be perpetuated by propagating tliem- 
selves.* According aa the earthy, watery, or fiery 
principles preponderated in the composition of each 
animal, it became quadruped, fish, or fowl. The first 
men were produced m Egypt from the mud of the Nile, 
Thus, like the lower creatures, man himself seems to 
have been considered, by at least one of the Egyptian 
school, as a hap-hazard birth of the subsiding chaos, 
Kneph with his potter's wheel, and the tradition of a 
divine power hrmging light out of darkness, shew in- 
deed that worthier conceptions were not unknown to 
the higher miuda of ancient Egypfc-t Yet these did 
not rescue their cosmogony from the grossest extrava- 

fances of polytheism. The creed bore fruit. Incapar 
le of religion, the inferior animals are also incapable 
of idolatry. Man, abdicating his place at the head of 
creation, and stooping to worship a brute, falls lower 
than the brute he worships. It would strike us with 
amazement to see a dog or an elephant crouching in awe 
before a calf or a crocodile. Yet conceptions of tne Most 
High from which the beasts have been shielded are the 
product of perverted credence in man. The ox did 

• With this andent conception may be compared tho following passage 
from a modem aarant; — " L'efferveaoence qui ae manifeste dana cette 
malike £taal en riusou de sa masse, plua cclle-ci est coc^d^rable, plus il 

en sort de produits et plus lis sont aranc^s on organisaiion D'apr^s' 

ces considerations, esl-il necessaire de dire pourquoi dans noB experiences 
toujoure fajles aur uno si petite Schelle, on ne voit apparaitre que de si in- 
fimes Protozoaipcs ? Nos infusions, nos bocaui ne repr^ntent gutte qu'un 
point m^taphj^que dans I'espace en comparaison de ces masses incalcula- 
bles de maljfepes oiganiqnes qui parent entrer en fermentation aprSs les grands 
catacljsmes du globe. Cette id^e, que Jea forces productriceB doiyent dtre 
en ratson dtrecte de la masse du sutetanco en action, ae pifsente natarelle- 
ment ik I'^^rlL Aussi beaucoup d'bommca d'uno intelligence ^tev^, ainsi 
que le fait M. Gu^pin, ae sout demande ^, au lieu de se produire dans tin 
^troiC booa!, I'acte geneeique avdt lieu dans un lac fichaiis et renfermant 
d'abondants matSriaux organiques, il n'en r^Bultcrait paa dea ^tres inSni- 
ment plus aevea." — Poachet, HHeroginie, p. 494. 

Dagald Stewart migbt well observe, {" Diesertation on Progress of 
Metaphjacs,") "In reflecUng on the repealed reproduction of ancient 
paradoxes by modem authors, one is almost tempted to suppose that hu' 
man iuventioii is limited, lilte a. barrel-organ, to a sped£c number of 

\ Lyell, oh. ii, ; MaoDonald, p,, 60. 
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not worship the Egyptian; the Egyptian worshipped 
the ox. 

But Moses, though brought up in Egypt, was a eon 
of Abraham. Does his cosmogony, then, she-w a family 
likeness to those of Mesopotamia and Syria J The 
Chaldjeo-Phcenieian belief traced all things to dartnesa 
and water, — " a wind of black air, and a chaos dark as 
Erebus and without bounds," * In this moved mis- 
shapen monsters, ruled hy a woman named Homoroka, 
or the Ocean. Bel, or the supreme being, cut this 
woman in two parts, which became heaven and earth- 
Then Bel beheaded himself ; and the gods, mixing the 
blood with earth, from this made man. — In the PhcB- 
nician myths, wind and chaos produce mot, or slime, 
and that all things ; or, otherwise, men and all crea- 
tures issue from a gigantic e^, in which they are woke 
to life by a peal of thunder. With the amplest allowance 
for the allegorical element, what could spring from such 
grotesque delineations of the human origin save idola- 
tries as grotesque and grovelling as themselves % 

When we pass to the cosmogonies of India and Per- 
sia, we exchange the Semitic for the Aryan cycle of 
tradition. Of this the first and purest embodiment is 
the very ancient hymn from the Rig- Veda, certainly 
not later than 1200 b. o. :■— t 

" Nor Aught nor NougM esiated ; yon briglit sky 
"Woa not, nor heaven's broad woof outstretched ahove, 
"What covered all ? what sheltered? what concealed 3 
"Was it the water's fathomlws ahyaa ! 
There was not death — yet was there nought knmortal ; 
There was no conflne hetwiit day and night; 
The only One breathed breathless by itseu^ 
Other than It there nothing since has been. 
Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 
In gloom profound — an ocean without light ; 
The germ that still lay covered in the hask 
Burst forth, one natnre, from the fervent heat. 
Then first came love upon it, the new spring 
Of mind — yea, poets in their hearts discerned, 

* Qaissf. Mos., p. 8. 
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Pondering, this bond between orented tiings 

And uncreated. Oom.es this spark from earth, 

Piercing and all-pervading, or from heaven ? 

Then seeds were sown, and "mightj powers arose — 

Nature below, and power and will above— 

Who knows the secret ? "Who proclaimed it here ! 

Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang ? 

Tlie gods themselves came later into being — 

Who knows from whence this great creation sprang? 

Be from whom all this great creation came, 

"Whether liis will created or was mute S 

The Most High Seer that is in the highest heaven, 

He knows it — or perchance even He knows not." 

In a eertain lofty eimplicity and meditative gran- 
deur this could scarcely be surpassed, were we to ran- 
sack all ancient literature, out of the Bible, l^or are 
flaehea of kindred sublimity wanting in later effusions o£ 
the Hindoo mind. But these emerge in depraving 
alliance with the most fantastic and hrain-sick reveries. 
The Superior Unknown thinks within Himself, " I will 
create worlds." Water is then brought into being, 
From a germ dropped into this ocean is deVcloped the 
mundane egg. In this Brahma creates himself; and 
then, moving upon the waters, becomes ancestral cre- 
ator of all things besides. The sun springs from his 
eye, the air from his ear, the fire from his mouth. From 
his mouth, his arm, his thigh, his foot, proceed the 
founders of the chief Hindoo caetes. Further, Brahma 
divides himself into male and female, whence issues the 
divine Yiradj, who, dividing himself in like manner, 
gives birth to Manu ; who in turn creates gods, saints, 
giants, the celestial bodies, and mankind.* Brahma, 
having accoinplished his t^k, " changes the time of 
energy for the hour of repose." He sleeps during 4,330 
milliona of years, a day of Brahma, at the end of which 
period the world is destroyed by fire, and has to be 
created over again. " For there are creations and de- 
structions of worlds innumerable ; the Being, supremely 
exalted, performs all this with as much ease as if in 
Bportj again and again, for the sake of conferring happi- 
* Kalisck, p. 58 ; Lyell, book i. ch. ii. 
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ness." At the end, however, of a hundred years, -each 
consisting of three hundred and sixty days of Brahma, 
he himself, and all things with him, will cease to exist. 

Hindoo cosmogony, not satiated with these extrava- 
gances, developes in monstrosity as it gathers age. 
forbearing to trace its lurid contortions, we may turn 
to the creed of Zoroaster. In the Zenda/oesta, or Per- 
sian Scriptures, the famous doctrine of the Two Prin- 
ciples, or a divine dualism, is propounded as the key to 
the mysteries of the universe. A Snpreme AhstraeUon, 
Infinite Time, or N'ecessity, gives birth to Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, the deities respectively of light and darkness. 
In six successive periods, consisting of unequal num- 
bers of days, all together amounting to one year, Or- 
muzd creates the light, the waters, the earth, the trees, 
the inferior animals, and man. This is palpahly bor- 
rowed, with certain emendations, from the Mosaic 
record. But what is strictly original is very signifi- 
cant. All animals spring from a primeval bull. Or- 
muzd feasia at each creative interval with his heavenly 
companions. After the good work has been completed, 
Ahriman's malignity " pierces Ormuzd's egg." From 
this all evil ensues. Ormuzd and Ahriman are still 
struggling for the mastery. But Ormuad vrill conquer 
in the end. 

The poems of Ilesiod may be said to form a link be- 
tween the Oriental cosmogonies and the kindred specu- 
lations of the Greek philosophers. Chaos, in the an- 
cient Hellenic myth, is the first generated of all things, 
Eiirth, sprung from Chaos, begets the sky and the 
ocean ; next a superhuman brood of giants and monsters. 
There are generations of men, moreover, before the in- 
troduction of woman ; and woman is depicted as the 
baneful result of the rivalry between Zeus and Prome- 
theus.* In the dawn of the philosophic period, Thales 
and Anaximenes propound water or air as the principle 
of all things. Anaxagorag first distinctly disparts the 
idea of God from matter.-l- Aristotle is but the spokes- 
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man of all the ancient pliilosopliers, Plato not excepted, 
in affirming, notwithstanding, that matter is eternal ; * 
and he has but a feeble grasp on its Divine Controller. 
Not so the author of the TimcBus, which is, beyond 
donht, the most elaborate and representative effort of 
Greek speculation on eosmieal beginnings, and on the 
mutual relations of K'ature and God. To find out the 
Pramer and Father of the universe, Plato teaches, is 
difficult; to reveal Him to all men through the minis- 
try of speech is impossible. Tho cosmos was framed 
after an eternal pattern or paradigm in the mind of the 
Maker ; it the goodhest of works, lie the best of causes. 
Willing all for good, He educed order from chaos. The 
world is a living and divine thing, strictly one, since it 
is the expression of one thought of its Architect. Air 
and water are mediatorial etements between fire and 
earth. The cosmos is a ^here, because this is the most 
perfect of all figures. Sun, moon, and tho other five 
planets were created as markers of time, and placed in 
seven orbits. The divine ideal desiderated foui- natures 
to people the universe — gods, winged creatures, aquatic 
and terrestrial animals. Creating the gods Himself, the 
Supreme Artificer constitutes these deputy-creators of 
the lower orders of being, and retires into His wonted 
reposcf Bad men, after death, in the ratio of their 
unworthiness, become women, birds, beasts, or fishes. 
Reverence for the great name of Plato, and recognition 
of the marvellous msight displayed in portions of this 
dialogue, especially in its doctrine of the Archetype, 
need not blind us to the fantastic alloy which renders it 
so conspicuous a monument of the " follies of the wise." 
And yet it embodies the highest reach of Greek thought, 
in the intellectual noon of the nation. 

The Augustan age of Home supplies poetical inter- 
preters of other phases of Hellenic speculation. Pan- 
theism and polytheism find their logical goal in the 

* Physics, lib. i. cap. ir. and viii. 

^flci. Compare Gon. ii. 2. 
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blank unshrinking atheism re-edited ■with fierce ear- 
nestness by Lucretius :— 

"Nam certe neque consilio primordia reraiii 
Ordine se suo qiueque sagaci mente locarunt ; 
Nee qaos quteque darent motus pepigere profecto," &c. 
(Bk. y. 420—423.) 

All is force, nothing forethought. Atoms ■wander- 
ing in infinite space enter into an infinity of combina- 
tions in the lapse of infinite time. Chaos yields to 
order. The particles of matter combine, like allying 
itself ■with like. Ether embraces all things avido com- 

fleiEu. Snn and moon appear. Tegetation succeeds. 
,arth, iostly etyled on this account Mother, brings 
forth all sorts of animals. Birds issue from eggs in the 
genial season of spring. Next are generated beasts and 
men. This ought to startle ncone. Even now, in her 
old age, the earth can produce small animals sponta- 
neously : she could yield them of any size in her youth- 
ful prime. These ■were nursed in wombs attaeiied to 
the soil by fibres, — 

" Cresceliant uteri terrio radicibus apti," — 

and supplied thence with milk as they ■were born. 
Some ■were monstrous abortions, but only tlie perfect 
survived. Exhausted with these efforts, like a woman 
past bearing, the earth, on this scale, produces no more. 
Out of chaos she has not veiy long ago come ; to chaos she 
must inevitably Ajpass. Human language differs only 
in degree from the cries of brutes. And death consigns 
to a coHunon nothingness a brute and a man. 

In a work of widely different purport, a poet of far 
inferior cahbre to Lucretius becomes the month-piece 
of a worthier reading of creation. No familiarity ought 
to blunt the perception of the exceeding beauty with 
which the best results of the unaided thought of ancient 
times are gathered up in the exordium to the Metamor- 
pJioses* with this we may consider the cycle of cos- 
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mogony m any senae collateral to the Mosaic as closed. 
True, tlie proneness to probe beginnings was not ex- 
hausted. Cosmogonies are among the latest as among 
the earliest efforts of the speculative faculty, and co- 
exist with every stage of thought and culture. Even 
when faith is not in quest of a resting-place for the sole 



Chuos its name — a, rii^ed mass and rude, 
Inert, incongruous, unibrmed, and oniiJe ; 
A lump where lay, in wild disorder blent. 
Each uudistinguiebable element. 
No Eon as yet his fieiy beams had flung, 
Ko homJd moon had in the hearen been hung ; 
Ho orb6d world, to need the glorious pair, 
Self-poised, was Boating jn the ambient air 
Nor Amphitrile had spread her arms, and pressed 
The lands, far-atretching, to her watery breast. 
AH things were jumbled— sea and soil were mixed; 
That was nnyieldii^, this nor firm nor filed : 
Confu^on reigned ; the rar, unchaiged with liglit. 
Left alt thinga warring m unbroken night : 
Cold, hot, dense, rare, their Tarious powers would proTe, 
And hard with soft, and dry with humid, strove. 
But God and nature bade them cease to jar. 
And lulled to peace the elemental war ; 
O'er the terrene the sjohbd heaven He spread, 
And farced the waters to their ample bed ; 
Induced the firmament, serene and clear, 
From forth the thick and loaded atmosphere ; 
And, while He bade (he parts asunder roll, 
Iq solid concord bound the gorgeous whole. 



Now burst the stars, and bristle o'er the sky; 
The world now teems with various tenantry ; 
The fishes glide throughout their ocean home, 
Q'or hill and plain the beasts begin to roam ; 
While new-fledged birds to lighter realms repair, 
And try their pinions on the liquid au^. 

A nobler creature, of capacious breest. 
As yet was wanting to control the rest : 
See him at last the infant earth adorn, 
Man, heaven-allied, creation's lord, is bom ! 
While brutes are faahioaed prone, with drooping head, 
And forced to gaze upon the earth they tread, 
Him gives his Maker port and brow sublime. 
Him bids look upward on his native clime ; 
And lift, unfettered by terrestrial bars, 
Aloft his visage to the sparkhng stars 1 " 
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of her foot, an impulse of a less legitimate kind takes 
shape in the attempt speculatively to re-create creation. 
Despito the tutoring of innumerable failures, the human 
inind is still found guessing and groping in regions where 
it can only guess, not know, and only grope, not see. 
Whether the brood of credulity, or the narcotics of scepti- 
cism, these efforts are rife in every age. The same decade 
which witnessed tlie publication of the Prinaipia wel- 
comed the solemn puerilities of Burnet ; * and the con- 
temporaries of Cuvier and Owen have lent an ear to the 
" I'hysio-phiiosophy " of Oken and the kindred romance 
of the "Vestiges. Theological delusion in our own 
time, indeed, addicts itself by preference to the end, 
and leaves the origin of things to its rival. Each does 
its appropriate work, — the depraving of religion into 
myth, and the debasing of science into materialism. 

The spirit of special pleading is as abhorrent as it 
would be injurious to the cause of revealed truth. Let 
the question then be asked in all candour and calmness, 
whetner any of these cosmogonies now passed in review 
can be placed on the same platform with the Mosaic 
record. To deny or depreciate flashings of the mens 
divinior in the best of them, would be to stamp pri- 
meval man as a castaway from the Paternal Providence, 
unvisited and unble^ed by divine whisperings to the 
soul. Yet how denao the darkness pmidst which that 
light was flickering ! The psalmist of the Veda doubts 
whether the universe is not too hard a problem for even 
God. The Koraan poet betrays the absence of religious 
insight and earnestness, Jiot oijly by the conecions mteri 

* "In this smooth earth were the first seen h w anii tho 

first generations of mankind. It, had the beauty <J 7 b ming 

nature, fresh and fruitful, and not a wrinkle, scar ra ur all its 

body ; no roeka nor mountains, no hollow caves g ping h m , but 
even and uniform all over. And the emoothnc h m de the 

heavens so too ; the air was calm and serene, n h luultuaiy 

motions and conflicts of vapours which the mountai d ir d cause 
in ours : 'twas suited to a golden age, and to tlie first innocence of nai 
ture." — ■" The Theory of the Earth, containing an account of the original 
qf the earth and of all the general changes which it hath already undeiv 
gone, or is to unijprgo, till the eoneymmaWon of all things." Book 1. 
ehap. vi. 
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mixture of legend, but by asking, as if in playful be- 
wilderment, ivhicli god it was tbat made man. Plato 
himself postulates a plurality of sub-creators. The 
Hindoo conception of penodic renovation is not the 
sagacious forecasting for which it has been mistaken ; 
since it is simply ebb and flow, and unmeaning repeti- 
tion, with sheer exhanstion and oblivion as the goal, 
not progress in a creative plan. These are blots on 
what is beat. To compare the Mosaic record with the 
residuary fable would be to compare the utterances of 
right reason and profound devoutness with the inco- 
herent mutterings of some distempered dream. 

How reticent is that record I How free from the 
grot^que flights of an unchastened imagination I How 
abstinent from anght that can be stigmatized as a pan- 
dering to a childish cnriosity or love' of the marvel- 
lous I * Above all, how uniquely clear in the grand 
basis of all religion — the truth that creation is not self- 
created ; and that man, its terrestrial climax, is the 
child and ebai-ge, not of an unconscious nature, but of 
the living God 1 

* " How does this picture of creation so eingulariy distinguish itself 
abOTC all tlie fables and trflditions of Upper Asia ? By connection, ^m- 
plioity, and truth. . , . I thank the philosopher, therefore, for this bold 
ampulaUoa of monstrous acdent fables."— ffenfei", Phil, of EUt. of Man, 
book X. chap. yi. ; see also chap. v. Quasi. Mos., p. 32. ''Compared with 
these rude ^orts of the moat civilized people to Eohe the problem of the 
world's oiisteGcc, Ihe narrative of Ibe creation in the book of Genesis is 
remarkable for its sublimity and truth." — KmrieJc, Ees. on Prim. Hisl., 
p, 8. " jUI other oosmogooies are founded on Oie non-recM;nidon of the 
existence and life of Qod in relation to the existence and life of the crea- 
ture; hence the idea of emanatjon, in various modifications, pervades Ihem 
all, being found in Us moat spiritual form in the Indian and Fer^an cos- 
nv^onies, and in one more rude and grotesque in the Phcenidan, Babjlo- 
man, and Egyptian traditions, which suffer hylotheism to appear more 
pl^nly. To the idea of a creation out of nothing, no ancient cosmogony 
has ever risen." — Haaemick, Jnirodwct. to Penlateuch, pp. 93, 84, " Both 
systems [Homer's and Heaod's] have the defect of eihibiting mind as sub- 
ordinate to matter in the order of mundane development. Of creation in 
the higher sense, or the calling into existence of habitable animated worlds, 
by the fiat of a Supreme Eternal Spirit, out of chaos or nonentity, as in the 
MoaMC system, neither Hesiod nor Homer manifests any conception." — 
Morels brit. Hist, of Lang, and Lit. of An. Greece, book ii. ch. irr, 
Comp. Bishop Thirlwirs Hist, of Greece, vol. i, ch. vii. 
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The author of the Essay on " Mosaic Cosmogony " 
ia at pains to re-impress his readers with the oftrdeliv- 
ered lesson of the comparative insignificance of the 
earth, and the contrasting magnitude of the univerae. 
Awe-inspiring, and in a sense appalling as the survey 
is,* no weli-regulated Christian mind need shrink from 
it. Mr. Goodwin challenges us to look the facts in the 
face. Be it so. The eartli is a planet among planets. 
An inner group of four comparatively small satellites, 
an outer group of four enormously larger, and a flock 
of asteroids between, such, with comets unnumhered, 
and sub-satellites not a few, the known retinue of the 
sun. The radius vector of tlie earth nearly 100 millions 
of miles in length ; that of Neptune, the outpost, mark- 
ing the frontier of the solar, system, in space, about 
3,000 millions ; the earth's diameter to the sun's as 1 to 
100 — such the dimensions with which the mind must 
grapple at the first and lowest stage of this survey. 

Ine sun is a star among stars. If the earth's dis- 
tance from that luminary be taken as unity, a parallax 
of one second. represents over 300,000.f But no star 
yields a parallax so large. The nearest, Alpha of the 
Centaur, gires nine-ten(Ss of a second, Sirius one-fourth, 
the pole-star scarcely one-tenth. :|: Sirius therefore is 
about a million times farther off than the sun. Light 
travels to us from the moon in a second, from the sun 
in eight minutes, from Sirius in fifteen years. Sirius, 
moreover, is believed to surpass the sun in hulk and. 
brightness as much as Jupiter, seen from an equal dis- 
tance, would outshine the earth. On the other hand, 
certain stars which exceed the sun in volume are his in- 
feriors in mass and density .§ All, however, in a gen- 
eral sense, are bodies of the same order ; and their vary- 

» See Mr. Keble's fine lines in Lara Tnnocentium, for All S^nts. 
+ Herachel's " Outlines of Astronomj'," 4tli edition, p. 5iO. 
1 " Cosmos," Sabine'a translation, Tol. iiL pp. 186—190. 
§ LanJner, "The Stellar Universe," chap. i. § 36; "Plurality of 
Worids," chap. viii. §5. 
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ing magnitudes, on a sufficient average, are reasonably 
ascribed to vista. On tMa principle the dimensions of 
the Milky Way have been approximately " gauged." 
The Bvstem to which our sun and Sirius belong is con- 
ceived to be a stratum or swarm of about eighteen 
millions of stars ; its shape that of a flattened Y) the sun 
5 near the centre or point of bifurcation,* If the 

nee of Sirius be as 1, that of a star at any outskirt 

of the stratum will be as from 200 to 300. Light tra- 
verses the diameter of Neptune's orbit, or spans the 
solar system, in eight hours. It passes, by any of the 
three routes, from the centre to the exb'emities of the 
Milky "Way, in about 3,000 years.t 

If certain writers on astronomy are to be trusted in 
their diagnosis of celestial space, we must prepare for a 
third flight into a third order of distances. The Gal- 
axy itself, they tell us, is but a nebula among nebulte. 
Of these nearly 4,000 are ali-eady catalogued ; and it is 
often asserted that they are parted from our stellar 
cluster and from each other by chasms only expressible 
by ligbt-ioumeys, not of thousands, but of millions of 
years. Ilere at last we pause. 

Andnottoo soon; for wehaveby this time exchang- 
ed the sure opinions of science for the waxen wings of 
imagination.f It is not only unproved, but it has been 
unanswerably disproved, that any cluster of stars with- 
in the field of the telescope is coordinate in dimensions 
or in contents with the Milky Way. Among the eos- 
mical clusters, the Galaxy is as the Australian conti- 
nent to Polynesia — the maitdand of the celestial archi- 
pelago. The nebnlte are its outliers and suffragans, not 

• Herschel, p. fi37. 

I " Cosmos," Bohii'8 edition, vol. i. p. 72 ; Herschel, p. B41 ; Lard- 
ner, chap. iii. § 75. The elder Herschel (quoted by Larduer) computes 
20,000, the younger 2,000, for the passes of light from the centre to an 
extremity of the GaJaxy. 

J A scientific friend favours mo witli tha following : — " The statementa 
current as to the distance of the nebula! are founded on conjectural esti- 
mates, most diffidently advanced, bj Sr W. Herschel, rather asjeitx d'tsp-it 
than as even probable results, but which, by dint of repetition, have come 
to bo regarded as almost of equal authority with the muubers lelaUve to 
the solar system." 
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its peers and ecLuivalents.* Of many proofs, one. It 
is a law of optica that the visibility of a luininotis ohject 
diminishes with the square of increasing distance : the 
moon three times fartlier off would yield only a ninth 
of the light. Place Siriiis then, on an outskirt of tho 
Galaxy, — say 300 times his present distance, — and his 
light is enfeebled ninety thousand-fold ; that is, he will 
be ninety times less visible to the highest power which 
can be applied to lord Eosse's telescope than he is to 
the naked eye. Place him, however, at the hypothet- 
ical distance claimed by some writers for a nebula, — say 
1,000 times more remote than this, — and he becomes 
ninety million times less visible ! How in that case 
can he be " resolved ? " — ^The universe of God is vast 
and awful : its greatness needs ho loose exaggeration, no 

Eandering to the vulgar appetite for arithmetical hyper- 
ole. But He alone is infinite. Creation, mighty as it 
is, has limits. It claims no co-infinity with the Creator. 
Authentic astronomy, overwhelming as by its 
measurements of magnitude and distance, supplies 
kindred conceptions of cosmical time. In the universe 
nothing is at rest. The fixed stars are now set free. 
Among them and along with them our sun circulates 
in a track for one revolution in which Madler f demands 
no fewer than eighteen millions of years. How often 
have he and his attendant worlds described this round ? 
How often may they be destined to describe it again ? 
To such questionings the only answer is, that as the 
universe, however vast, is not infinite, so the uni- 
verse, however ancient, is not eternal. It may be 
technically true that " neither astronomical nor geo- 
logical science affects to state anything concerning 
tlie first origin of matter ; " % yet chemical analysis 
most certainly points to an ongin aiid " effectually 
destroys the idea of an external eelf-existent matter, by 
giving to each of its atoms the essential characters, 

* See an admirably reasoned article on the nebular hypothesiB in the 
" Westmiaster EeTicw," New Series, No. sivJi. Conip. Herschel, pp. B93, 
608, 614 ; also " PlutaJity of Worlds," chap. vii. S 11. 

t Quoted by Kurtz, " Bible and Astton.," ch. ii. § 16. 

\ Essays and BeviewB, p. 218. 
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at once, of a manufactured article and a sul>ordinafe 
agent." * Before the great clock was set a-going, there 
■waa an annealing of its materials, and an adjustment 
of its minutest parts. Law had its seat in " the hoaom 
of GioA" before it had its. expression in the coi^titntion 
of matter and in the mechanism of the heavens. Motion 
so regulated presupposes mmiipulation, and therefore 
a " beginning. Apai-t, moreover, from the conviction 
so irresistibly generated by the contemplation of rec- 
ondite nnmerical symmetry ,f astronomical phenomena, 
are utterly inexplicable unless we postulate evolvUon in 
cycles, however vi^t and slow ; change, however in- 
finitesimal ; a terminus a quo, however remote, and a 
terminus ad quern, however obscure. If we combine 
the nebular hypothesis with the doctrine of a resisting 
medium,:]; the solar systein is now wending througli 
a stage of isolated parts, from a past of vaporous unity 
to a future of consolidated reunion. It was once all 
nebula ; it w*!l yet, if left to physical agencies, collapse 
into an exhausted and extinguished sun. That is, all 
we know of the earth is an interval befcweeai ejection 
from and re-absorption into the parent mass. Now the 
doctrine of the primitive continuity of matter, with high 
physical probabiHty on its side, is perfectly consistent 
* Sir John Ueischel's " Discourse on the Slady of Natural Philosoplij," 
% 28. 

+ " IlluetratiQns of tie law of multiple proportiona abound. Let the 
reader take for example the compounds of nitrogen" afld osygen, five in 
number, oontaioing the pcoportlouB of the two elements so desccibed tliat 
the quantity of one of them shall remain constant -.-^ 

ITitrogen. Oiygen. 

Protoride 1*06 8 

Deuloxide I4'06 16 

Hjponitrous acid .... 1406 24 

Nitrous acid I4'0e 33 

Nitric add 14'06 40 

It will be seen at a glance, that while the nitrogen remiuns the same, the 
quantities of ox^n. increase by multiples of 8," &c., ic—jPlrames, Me- 
menlarv C/iemisiyv^ p. 14T. 

} Whewell, "Bridgewater Treatise," bk. ii. chap. viiL ; Hersohel, pp. 
357, 374 ; Comte, " Posiave Philosophy," rol. i. p. 206. Comta feola tiie 
aijOTe difficuilies. With the characteristic credulity of unbelief, he pre- 
dicts that when all the planets are ensepulchred in the sun, the sun will re- 
expand into a nebiiia. 
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■With the enhghtened advocacy of final causes. "With- 
out a Divine Pilot, bow could a mass of nebulosity 
have steered itself mto a soiar system or a habitable 
earth ? * And yet He, instead of creating, not only 
each plaUet, but each wandering fragment of the sys- 
tem, by a distinct fiat of Omnipotence, may have effect- 
ed the necessary adaptations in concert with the ministry 
of His own laws. But the nebular hypothesis means 
" beginning." Subtract a day, or a thousand billions 
of years, it signifies not ; eternity is left as eternal as 
ever. If matter is eternal, why then is its appointed 
race not run ere now ? With eternity to ripen in, why 
is the earth so newly ripe ? With a resisting medium, 
why is planetary and even cometaiy motion still un- 
concLuered? With an evolution eternally necessary, 
why is it etill in progress ? There is no reftige from the 
gripe of these questions save that which unites science 
to the first sentence of the Bible. The cosmos oriM- 
nated, not in physical necessity, but in Divine Will. "In 
the begimiing God created the heaven and the earth." 

Supposing, however, thus much conceded, — and the 
critic ot " Mosaic Cosmogony " might perhaps readily 
concede it, — it will still be urged that science and 
Scripture dictate veiy different estimates of the im,por' 
ianoe of the earth, — astronomically, " but one of the 
lesser pendants of a body which is itself only an incon- 
siderable unit in the vast creation." f And this would 
be true were physical magnitude the sole criterion of 
importance. There are two bars to this surmise. Ono 
such consists in the manifest hability to deceptive ex- 
tension of the principle of final causes. It is not astro- 
nomical science, but a vivacious imagination — not a 
Kewton, but a FontencUc — that builds earth-resembling 
worlds in the air. Than unnumbered masses of dead 
matter, be it brilliant or opaque, life is intrinsically 
nobler. Intelligence is intrinsically nobler, in a single 
example of it, than a universe of brute life. AH the 

• Whewell, " Bridgewatec TrEatise," bk. ii. chap, vii., and Sedgwick, 
" Discourse on the Studies of tiie Uuiversitj of Camblidge," Appendix D, 
I Effays nud Itevieire, p. 213. 
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stars that surrender to the telescope are 
less wonderful than the solitary looker through.* Now 
no analogy can be more precarious than that which 
poatnlates the co-extension of matter and life. All the 
laws of vital development that obtain on this planet 
must be, not modified, but reversed, if there be any life 
in the sim. The moon can be inspected as if she were 
200 miles off; and is plainly a naked mass of volcanic 
rock, without water, atmosphere, or trace of vegetation. 
Comets, compared by Kepler to " fishes in the sea " for 
multitude, may be peopled by the temerity of the 
human imagination, but not otherwise. The planets, 
indeed, are in a different case ; there is a very high 
presumption that some of these at least are prepared 
nomes-for living beings. But there is an enormous and 
perilous stride from life to intelligence. If winged 
creatures cleave oar co-planetary atmospheres, and fish 
replenish eo-planetary deeps, does it follow that obser- 
vatories crown the heights of Jupiter, or that navies 
sweep the seas of Mars ? And yet, in the absence of 
reason and its creations el8ewhere,-^and we have not 
the shadow of a right to assume that there are libraries 
in Mercury any more than that there is a printing-press 
in the moon, — this earth must needs be the prerogative 
planet of the system. In this there may be physical 
congrnity. The distribution of animal life athwart the 
globe appears to yield a law, which there is no reason 
for supposing peculiar to itself, of gradual deterioration 
and ultimate extinction as we recede from a medium 
temperature towards assignable extremes of either heat 
or cold. To God nothing is inrpossible. He miffht 
sustain life amidst the fires of Etna, or around the 
ehillest pinnacle of the Alps. Life, in like manner, may 
be unfolded in other regions of the solar system, under 
physical conditions which are always obnoxious or fatal 
to it on the surface of the eaith. But analogy, rightly 
construed, does not favour the surmise. And he who 
ponders tiie incompatibility of all terrestrial life with 
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certain terrestrial loeations, will pause before, in idola- 
try of mere material Taatitude, he imposes on the Deity 
a speenlative task, or disparages tne noblest of His 
worlts that is known to ua — the understanding and the 
soul of man.* 

The plurality of worlds is a subject on which it is 
not prudent to dogmatize either way. That the uni- 
verse is a lifeless desert, would be a doctrine loaded 
with improbabilities of which no ingenuity could get 
rid. But it would be quite as extravagant to insist 
that all space is swanning with duplicates of the globe 
we inhabit. We have no right to ask, "Why, then, 
were they made ? To what purpose is this waste ? is 
an objection which will only appear of force to those 
who overlook the disproportion between life potential 
and life actual, and forget that Prospective Adjustment, 
though one law of divine workmanship, has Symmet- 
rical Kepetition for its colleague.f who shall assure 
us that all suns, even double suns, have planets ? Or 
that all planets are habitable, while it is certain that 
the only celestial body which can be closely scrutinized 
is " desolate and void ? " Still more, who shall pre- 
dicate from the probable or possible diffusion of life, 
across inaccessible areas of the universe, the necessary 
co-presence of reason and mind ? 

For reason, be it remembered, is but of yesterday 
on the earth ; and it may be with millions of bodies in 
space, even supposing them inhabited, as it was with 
tne earth for miUions of years in time. Civilization 

* The aliment of this paragraph eftineidea with Ihat of tlie " Pluriil- 
ily of Worlds." Coincides — for these Bentcnoes and that whicli is here 
BHbjoined were written years ago, before the writer hB.d the sl^hteet inkling 
tbat the same coueiderations had seemed of weight to a master of thought. 
" Our planet has been given by our Maker, so far as we Can read Hie laws, 
and supposing the lawa of life to be uniform, the same advantage in »pace 
and in relaljon to other bodies, which an inhabitant of the temperate zone 
has in reference to the regions," Se. In the same impubliahed MS. geo- 
logical time was insisted on as R counterpoise to astronomical space. Com- 
pare " Pluralilj of Worlds," p. 198. Similar considerations, I find, sug- 
gested themselves i(t Hugh Miller and to the ReV, Dr. King: " Krst 
Impressions of England," chap. xvli. ; " Geology and Iteiigion," p. 49. 

t e. a. the fenwle breast was meant for sui^ling, but of what «m the 
paps in the male ? 
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has no momnnent five thousand years old, the age of 
Bomc still living ti'ees. For the tertiary strata alone, 
Mr, Darwin demands three hundred milliftns, ■which 
impHes his belief that ten timea the period is far too 
narrow a reckomng for the entire sedimentary series, 
But even the least fanciful geologist will concede that 
not fewer than one million centuries pai-ts the age of 
granite from the age of man.* So long, at the least, 
was the earth a-npening ;' who ehali eay, a-being 
wasted f So long, ere she was freighted with a thinker 
or a worshipper, or had become the domicile of man 
and his marvels, our planet performed her rounds as 
punctually and perfectly as she does to-day. In pres- 
ence of this fact, how precarious the taunt, and how 
inconsiderate the sneer, which parades physical bulk as 
the infallible index whether of created dignity or of 
creative regards If As if the earth, when she first re- 
ceived a rational inhabitant, did not thereby become 
a value in the universe which would neitlier have been 
impaired nor augmented had she shrunk that instant to 
the dimensions of Kercury, or expanded that instant to 
the girth of Sirius. 

Were all that has been so eloquently imagined 
proved ; were it to be admitted, not only with due re- 
serve, but with the largest Hcense claimed by the moat 
ffervent and fertile fancy, that tlie luminaries of mid- 
night -were not, even to that reckoning, " created in 
vain," or " called into existence for no other purpose 
than to throw a tide of useless splendour over the soli- 
tudes of immensity," $ — we might with bold front and 
sure footing remind the sceptic that if. the universe was 
not too great for God to make, no part of it can be too 
little for God to care for ; and track his faithleasnesa to 
its source in a tacit transference of his own short-sight- 
edness to the All-Seeing, and his own weakness to the 
Almighty. It might be added that any revelation to 

* PhUlipa, " Life on the Earth," p. 126. 

+ " Shall we iQEflsurc grace by cubio milea, and God's lore by the size 
of the fixed etara ? " — K-urts, p. 83. 

X Dr. Chalmers, " Aalroiioimcal Discourses." 
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be of nse to mantind, must treat the system of tliinga 
as it ia in our perspective, putting in the foreground 
■what is of coneerament to us, and leaving the outer 
univeree among the secrets of Omniscience ; fulfilling 
its aim if it tell us with sublime brevity that there are 
not two, or ten, or ten thonsaiid creators, but that He 
who made out great lights of sun and moou enkindled 
all lights in the spangled space, and " made the stars 
also. And such vindication would be sound, such re- 
assurance sufficient. Yet it is not all. "We owe alle- 
giance to science, but none fo romance masquerading 
m scientific costume. Now if astronomy supplies a 
survey of space, geology yields an inquest of time. 
And tins latter, 'h'^ opposing the twin immensity of past 
duration to the vastness of the starry universe, contrib- 
utes a salutary and invincible check to gratuitous guess- 
work in the garb of philosophy. Who shall tell us that 
wherever matter is life must be, with the moon a naked 
desert ? Who shall tdl ue tliat where lifeis there must 
also be reason and moral responsibility, with the cer- 
tainty confronting him that this earth has been ten 
thousand years the abode exclusively of brutes, for one 
that it has been the home of man ! 

Geology, like astronomy, though with still more 
peremptory grasp, leads us back to a beginning. Its 
bulging equator and flattened poles, its pavement of 
congealed lava, which we name granite, nay, the oldest 
watei-woven carpeting-oi that pavement composed of 
the detritus of me igneous rocks, all attest the emerg- 
ence of our planet from a primitive temperature and 
a erisig of forces in which no life could subsist. At 
a low estimate, as we have seen, a million centuries in- 
intcrvene between that period and the present. Which 
interval, whatevei its length", forms a chronicle of the 
genesis of life, the procession of the types of life, and the 
advent of man. How what, in brief epitome, on these 
absorbing subjects, has the record of the rocks to tell? 

Eesting on the primitive crust of the globe, and 
stretching upwards through a thickness of tens of thou- 
sands of feet to the old red sandstone, are sedimentary 
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strata,— Silurian, Cambrian, Laurentian, — -whieli it may 
be convenient to group aa the sub-Devonian series. In 
the upper segments of this vast cumulation life abounds ; 
in the lower it fades away to zero. To reach, save ap- 

Eroximately, the absolute life-limit, science can scarcely 
ope : enough that a region has been reached where 
life is finddbU but not found.''' So soon as it appears 
at all,t hfe presents itself in three of the four familiar 
types ; to which, ere the Silurian system closes, the 
vertibrate is added. Under the lower garb of fish, this 
taikes possession of the waters throughout the old red, 
oarboniferons, and permian systems, on to the end of 
the palteozoic period : throughout the entire mesozoic 
period, it is dominant under the higher though contin- 
uous garb of gigantic reptiles — as also of birds — both 
on land and sea. Faintly and feebly represented during 
these " middle ages," the mammalia start into strength 
and supremacy with the dawn of tertiary or cEenozoic time. 
The emergence of all new species has ee^ed ere man, in 
the latest portion of this latest period, himself appears. 
Thus the crust of the earth is a chronicle in five 
zones. The history is that of creative ascent from dead 
matter to hfe ; from invertebrate Hfe to that of the 
back-bone ; from the life of the back-bone, in the fish- 
reptile series, to that of the breast ; and lastly, from the 
life of the breast to that of the plenarily-endowed brain. 
Between the exterior zones, azoic and anthropozoic. He 
three intermediate brute zones, the sub-vertebrate, ver- 
tebrate, and mammiferooB. That a tincture of verte- 
brate Hfe is detected in Siluria, or a subdued prophecy 
of mammalian Hfe in the mesozoic rocks, signifies 
not. The fades of each period is unmistakeable. In 
Siluria, a vertebrate fossil is a straggler and a stran- 
ger : the Silurian fish is the mere vanguard of that in- 
numerable host which crowds the ocean for ever after 
from pole to pole. Just so the few and feeble pioneer 

* See Sir Roderjok Murcbigon's great work on " Siluria," p. 20 ; " Life 
QD the Earth," pp. 68, 214 ; " Footprints of the Creator," pp. 216—220 ; 
Had Anated, " The Ancient World," passim. 

\ " Life on the Earth," p. 11. 
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mammalia do not give character to tte secondary for- 
mations; only in the tertiaries do they appear in 
strength. Geology must be, not extended, but revolu- 
tionized, before this generalization can be upset. For 
it cheehs the less secure though consistent indications 
of land-life by the cogent and copious criteria of the life 
of the sea.* 

Can dead matter, of its own accord, become alive ? 
Can an invertebrate animal improve itself into a fish ? 
Can a bird, or a reptile, never suckled itself, improvise 
an apparatus for Buckling its oifspring ? PinaUy, can 
the mere brute burst the bonds of instinct ; struggle 
into the capacity of abstract thought, and its rational 
expression, language; fall down on its knees B.ni pray ; 
and pass either »er saltum or by slow degrees the gulf 
that parte the simian from the human brain ? If these 
questions, one and all, must be met by a peremptory 
negative, the strata of the earth are the register of divine 
acts strictly creative and supernatural ; each marking 
a step in an ordered progress culminating at last in 
man. Of him all lower creation prophesies ; to him all 
lower creation tends. The vertebrate structure is the 
endowment of life with power : the mammalian func- 
tion superadds love. But the plenary development of 
neither is possible till wisdom is bestowed thi'ough the 
human brain.f Thus the evolution of ancient nature, 
through phases tliat are perplexing only because they 
are preliminary and partial; steadily converges towards 
its sublime purpose— the manifesting of God, All-Wise, 
All-Loving, Almighty, Each act of the long drama 
contributes to the result, though the enigma is not un- 
ravelled till the whole is seen. The dynasty of the 
lower vertebrate, and the dynasty of the mammal, await 
their explanation in the master-creature who succeeds 
to both. The rocks, therefore, which are the monu- 
ment of a "high and ancient order," are also' the re- 
ceptacle of a natural revelation. Paleontology, like 
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the Mosaic cosmogony, leads up to its " imago of God." 
It lays its finger on a starting-point of ■which it per- 
ceives man, to be tlie goal.* Till man is made, there 
are many creatures to make ; the vegetable and animal 
life that is eninmoned into heing in the latest tertiary 
ages has evidently a special relation to his wacts : but 
when he is made, God creates no more. 

Nature is a scheme, or it is an accident. It is an 
evolution foreseen, controlled, and piloted throughout 
by Divine thought and mil, or it is hap-hazard develop' 
ment of unconscious force. To the latter doctrine the 
rocky archives are in changeless antagonism. Life had 
its beginning. How ? All life that we know of pT&- 
supposes life : t even were its microscopic forms pro- 
ducible from a " corps putrescible," whence that 
"corps?" J Again, life has its gradations. A lower 
animal cannot create itself into a higher animal. 
Throughout the geologic Eeona, there is indeed most 
clearly an " ascent in the main ; " § a passing from sim- 
pler to more specialized embodiments of the creative 
archetype. But this is a process effected /"w the crea- 
ture, not hy it. Transmutation of species, unknown to 
humau experience, is equally unknown to geology. 
Type after type appears and disappears ; but none 
melts into a something not itself. Each creature, 
throughout the long succession, comes in as it goes out, 

" See the profound ami splendid concluding pages of Owen, " On tiui 
Nature of Limba." 

■|- The words of CuTior are Tcry ircighty : — " La vie en general suppose 
dono rorganiaation en general, et la vie propre do ehaque etre suppose 
rorganisation propre de cet ^tre, comme la marche d'une horloge suppose 
I'horloge ; ausa ne vdyons-noiis la vie que dans des Strca tout organisia et 
fata pour en jouir ; et tous les eilbrts dea physiciens n'ont pu encore noua 
montre la laatl^re s'oTganisaat, solt d'elte-mSme, soit pour une cause ext6; 
lieure queleonque. En effet, la vie exer^ant sar les filfimens qui font a 
t^aque insUnt piiHJe du corps vivtmt, et eur ceux qu'elle j attire, une 
action contraire u. ce qae produlraient eans elle lea alBnit^s clumiqiies ordi- 
naires, H remtgne qii'elle pmsse Stre elle-mSme produits par cei i^nitis, et 
cependant Ton ne connut daaa la nature aucune autre foii^e capable do 
rSunir des molfioulea auparavant sfparces." — Camer, Le Eigne Animal; 
Introduction, p. 11. 

% " The Three Barriers," p. 160. 

§ Owen, " Palaiontolog J," p. 41 1. 
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and goes out as it carae in. When we concentrate at- 
tention on the cardinal transitions, the proof becomes 
overwhelming. If, hy the operation of natural law, a 
sab-vertebrate could produce a vertebrate, or a reptile 
a mammal, in the old periods of the earth, why not 
now i Law cannot be supposed conscious of the super- 
fluity of its own action, or cognizant of the ci-itical 
moment when to stop. Por the acts of geology there 
is therefore but one solution, — the periodical exertion 
of supernatural power. 

To such intervention is it specially necessary to re- 
fer the origin of the human race, Between man and 
all lower existence there stretches a chasm defined by 
what may be called the language-generating brain. 
On a centigrade scale of cerebral development, all 
values of the human organ shade into each other from 
one hundred downwards to seventy-five ; while all val- 
ues of the brute brain, from the fish to the ape, range 
npwards in close sequence from zero to about thirty. 
At both ends of the scale, therefore, the two orders of 
endowment pass through the assigned range by every, 
or almost every, shade of transition. Mui there is no 
hridging h-avn between. Bounded by cerebral tropica 
lies a huge zone vacant, nearly equal to }}Oth the out- 
lying ranges above and below. Even the most ab- 
normally low individual human brain and the most ab- 
normally high individual brute brain leave two-thirds 
of its normal compass unspanned. Whence this pro- 
digious chasm? Connecting it, as we must needs do, 
with the perfect hand and the erect attitude, there 
conld be no more signal monument of the interposal of 
the Creator,* 

• " But admitting the foregoing evidence, freely recognising the great- 
ness of its cumulative force, and proceeding to the conclusion to whicli it 
leads, we still find ouraelvca on the diore of a vast and seemingly impass- 
able gulf separating the highest of the quadramana from the lowest forms 
of man, . . . The wide etasm in. eecebral development stQl remains ; and, 
considered iit conjunction with the fact that, so far as we know, man alone 
poHseaaes the gift of speech, compels ui lo eon/ess that the genesis of man- 
kind i» a mystery tehich, Jor the present at least, science is powerless lo 
penetraU," — Westminster lievieiii. No. ixiiv. Art. vi. 
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" Tho lioly gift of speech," * as it has been aptly 
called, is to all men common, to man strictly pecnliai-. 
Like the parent prerogative of which it is the siga and 
the satellite, this endowment Becludee mankind as of 
one blood and one brotherhood, between which and the 
very highest of the manco-cerebral mammalia " a great 
gulf is fixed." f Moreover, it constifcutea an instrnraent 
of discovery, and bestows a power of association, an- 
cillary to the dominion divinely delegated to the mas- 
ter-tenant of the world. 

Cursory as this review has necessarily been, it may 
in some degree assist the reader in the task of collating 
with tho teachings of modern science tlie group of an- 
cient cosmogonies, in the first instance, and the Mosaic 
record in the second. From that fiery ordeal, how 
much, say of the Timwus, escapes unscathed ? And 
what harm has happened to the Scripture ! One point 
reserved, though not forgotten or evaded, which lesson, 
of all those our exegesis yielded, have we got to nn- 

• WlaarQan, " Conneclion bctirecii Science and Revealed Beligion," 
I " Language is our Rubicon. ... No process of natural BOlection 
will ever diacil significant words out of llie notes of birds or the cries of 
beasts. In Greeli, langaage is logos ; but logos means alao reason, and 
alogoa was chosen aa tlie name, ajid the most proper name, for brut«. No 
animal thinks, and no animal speaks, except man. ... To thinli is to 
spcali low ; to apealc is to think aloud, . . . That faculty [articulate ex- 
pression of rational conceptions] was rtot of his own. malcing, . . . The 
science of language thus leads us up to tliat highest summit n'om whencq 
we see into the dawn of man's life on earth ; and where the words which 
we have heard so often froni the days of our childhood, — ' And the whole 
earth was of one language and of one speech,' — assume a meaning more 
natural, more intelligible, and more conrindng, than tLey ever Md be- 
fore." — Max waller, Leet. on Science of Language, pp. 340 — 377. 

Compare the fine passage of 8t Ambrose : — "Bci^t bucula ad ccelum 
oculos, sed quid spectet, ignorat. Erigunt ferce, erigunt aves: omnibus 
est liber aspectus, sed snii tnest homini eomm qua aepieit affecl-as inier- 
pres. . . . Audiunt quoque animantes c33ter^ sed quis prater hominem 
aiidiendo cognoscit! . . . Hoc est precioaisamum, quod homo ditinte Tocis 
sit organmn, ' &o. — Hexdtneron, lib. vi. «q). ix. Among patristio exposi- 
tors of the Hexameron, St. Basil most rank far below the great Latin 
Fathers. Of recent works on the early chapters of Genesis, one of the 
most valuable is " Discourses on the Fall and its Results," by Dr. Hannah, 
Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perthshire. See especially as 
corrective of " Essays and Reviews," p. 221, the discourse on the " Image 
of God in Man." 
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learn ? Aatrononi j indeed teaclies us that the n 
ia inconceivably vast, and geologj' that the earth la im- 
mensely old. But does the majesty of the Scripture 
collwpse under the new burden of significance it has to 
hearl True, modern science expands and educates our 
apprehension of Almighty power. But does it displace 
or disturb the conception already imbibed from that 
ancient and reverend record % Does it limit the power 
which spake all things into being ? Does it teach us 
of any time when God was not, or give us a lower idea 
of His duration than this, that He " inhabits eternity % " 
When the elder Herschel shut up his telescope after 
sounding the Galaxy through and through into the 
starless space beyond, did he- find nobler language for 
the celestial revelation than " God said, Let there be 
light ! And there was light. ... He made the stars 
ako?" When the inquisitors of the earth's strata re- 
turn from their perusal of those chambers of imagery 
where the animal dead of uncounted ages lie sealed in 
stone, have they acquired any knowledge of the crea- 
tive archetype, and foro-ordained succession'of forms, 
which does not readily fall into the mould provided in 
the written Word?* "Inspiration," indeed, "is not 
omniscience," Moses did not know the universe as its 
Maker knew it. But the thing hypothetically required 
is not the miraculous anticipation of scientific range of 
research, or the reveahng of such knowledge before its 
time, hut such an influence of the Divine Spirit on the 
mind of the writer aa should ensure that, when the knowl- 
edge came, the general dignitv, congruity, and religions 
impress! veness of the lesson should suffer no harm J'rom 
tlie advent of such knowledge. This is all which, on 
any sober or reasonable theory of inspiration, we have 
a right to expect. And this we have. Ti'ue insigiit- 
into the meaning and method of the extant creation is 
not falsified, though it is extended, by the unveiling of 

* " Ejieiaiit ftquw reptiHa^ ct Tolfltilia valantia," (Gen. i. 20.) By com- 
paring " Palscontology, p. 198, on the " artificiality of the supposed dflss- 
1 fishes and reptiles," witii " 
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the past. Insight into the geological paat it is unne- 
ceasary to suppose that the inspired penman either 
needed or had given him. Enough if the Bible opens 
with a divinely illaminated survey of creation sach as 
readily assimilates the results of that research it was 
never meant to supersede or forestall ; perfect, in scien- 
titic as in earlier ages, to all spiritual intents and pur- 
poses ; 80 imbued with religious grandeur that it can 
never be supplanted in its own proper sphere ; bo far 
before its time in this respect that it is of ail time, and 
leads us upward from the limitations of even a proph- 
et's thought to the presiding and over-ruling influence 
of that W isdom " known to Whom are all His works 
from the beginning of the world." In the estimate of 
the most encyclqpcEdic scientific mind of this century, 
one psalm, the 104th, "represents the image of the 
whole cosmos." * Yet what is the first of Genesis but 
the mother-psalm of which the lOith, section by section, 
is the daughter, the antiphone, and the echo? 

lY. 

Of the old Vedic Hymn (p. 304} Mr. Max Miillcr 
remarks, " Prose was at that time unknown, as well as 
the distinction between prose and poetry." -[■ By what 
epithet shall we designate the Mosaic heptanieron ? 
Sceptics call it a myth ; or else, more mildly, the spec- 
ulation of an ancient sage. Most Christians speak of 
it as a history or narrative. Hitherto, declining either 
of these terms, we have been styling it somewhat 
vaguely a " record." The author of an able and 
learned reply to Mr. Goodwin, written in a most reve- 
rential spirit, has come to. the conclusion that it is a 

* HumboMt adds, " We are astonished to find in o. lyrical poem of 
sucli limited compass the whole uniTerse — the heavens and the earth — 
sketched wilh e. few bold touches. The contraat of the labour of man with 
the animal life of nature, and the image of Omnipresent Inrisible Power, 
renewing the earth at will or sweeping it of mhabitants, ia a grand and 
solemn poetical creation." — Cosmos, toI. ii. part i. 

t Buosen, "Pliilos. of Univ. Hist.," vol. ii. p. 138. ComparRthat most 
interesting concluding chapter of Mr. MiiCer'a " Hist, of Andont Saaskrit 
Ijeeratwre," 
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" parable." * Others suggest that it is a " vision." f 
One gentleman considers it an account of " plan " 
as distinguished from fulfilment. J We venture to 
think -none of these descriptions satisfactory. The 
Book of Genesis opens with the inspired Psaim of 
Creation. 

On BO transparent a gloss as the " vision "-scheme, 
words would only be wasted. Wor will many believe 
that creation as an idea is the thing intended, so long 
as the plainest of plain language assures them that the 
thing intended is creation as a fact. " Parable " has a 
certain propriety when applied to a single accessory of 
the record ; but it cannot for one moment be accepted 
as a feasible designation for the 1st of Genesis as a 
whole. On the hypothesis that we have to do with an 
ordinary prose narrative, chronicle, or diary, there im- 
mediately emerges the great difScuIty of the " days." 
With this it is not too much to say that no ingeniiity 
has as yet grappled successfnlly. The choice lies be- 
tween the Ohalmerian interpolation of the geological 
ages before the first day begins, and the Ouvierian ex- 
pansion of the six days into geological ages. For these 
solutions respectively, Dr. Buckland and Hugh Miller 
have each done their best; and more skilful and ac- 
complished advocacy could not be foand.§ But the 

* Mr. Huxtable, " The Sacred Record of Creolion. Vindicated and Ex- 
plained." 

1 Kurtz, " Bible and Astron.," eli. i., iii. ; Hugh Miller, " TeaUmony 
Rocka ;" a]so " Moaaio Record in Harmony with the Geological." 
t Professor Challis, " Creation in Plan and in Progress." 
I Among the followers of Buckland, with eerlaiil modifications, are Dr. 
Pye Smith, " Relation between Scripture and Geological Science ;" Hitoh- 
codi, " Religion of Qeol<«3' ;" Crofton, " Geneas and Geology ;" and, so 
far as they commit themselTea, Archdeacon Pratt, " Scripture and Science 
not at Variance ;" Gloag, " Primeval World." Miller's ablest ally is Mao- 
Donald, "Creation and the Fall;" and on the same side are Sillhnan, 
" Wonders of the Earth and Truths of the Bible ;" Gaussen, " The World's 
Birthday ;" Simo, " Mosaic Record in Harmony with the Geological ;" 
McCaualaiid, "Sermons in Stones;" and McCaul, "Notes on Genesis." 
The Burnet Prize Essay of forty-fivo years ago, " Records of Creation," by 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury, although one of the four works 
■which compose collectively the most valuable eontribntion to the theistio 
arf!ument since Paley, (Dr. Whewell's "Bndgewater Treatise," Hugh 
Miller's "Footprints of the Creator," and Principal Tnlloch's "Theiam," 
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arguments which compelled Hugh Miller to abandon 
the older method have not been answered. Nor is his 
own scheme free from the gravest difScnltiea. Who 
can bring himself to believe, for example, that when 
the sacrea writer speaks of trees laden for human use 
with eeed-en closing fruit, he could have had in his 
mind, or could have so descrihed, the gymnogenous 
flora of the coal-measures ? 

Certain writers evade embarrassment by declining 
to elect among tho competing "reconciliations." It ia 
enough, they suggest, that some of them -may be sound, 
although it is inconvenient to become responsible for 
any of them ; or they allege that the record was not in- 
tended to do what it expressly undertakes and professes 
to do; or, otherwise, that tlie time is nflt come for a 
comparison between Scripture and geology, since there 
are points on which geologists are not agreed among 
themselves.* All this is hut a manifestation of anxiety 
to snatch a cherished dogma from a dreaded foe.f 
Were the panic well-founded, the belief indebted to 
soch expedients would be only screened, not saved. 
The combat would indeed be averted, but tlie enemy 
would remain master of the field. 

Mr. Goodwin cannot be blamed for chastising pal- 
pable Bubterfuges. " Without a sun," it has been oh- 
served, "mornmg and evening are inconceivable to all, 
save commentators, and they have made the matter 

being the others,) was written long before the daia ftir a decision Lad been 
reached. 

* This mulliform fallacy of evaaon, bniaheci away bj Hugh Miller both 
In " First Impressions of England " and in. " Testimony of the Eoeks," is 
eKemplified in Buckltmd, pp. 13, S3; Archdeacon Pcfttt, p. 8*; King, 
"Geology and Religion," p. 44; Gloag, p. 110; and Budianan, " Essays 
and KeviewE Examined," pp. 128, 181. Dr. ChjilmerE hlmaelf, in his pri- 
TBte correspondence, betrays a similar heaitanee, by epeaiing of "yet 
another way of ^arnng the credit of the record." It no doubt escaped this 
great and good man, that his own '■ way " brought him into direct collision 
with the "Shorter Catechism," which asserts that God's work of oreaUon 
consists in His " making all thinga out of nothing, in the ipaee of six 
days," — not millions of years before the fint day dawned. 

f " The doubt and perplexity which they affect do not esist : both the 
principles of the natural sciences and of Biblical exege^ are certain be:: 
yond &%pviji."^-Kaiisch, p. ^% 
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very clear to us." * If well-meaning harmonizers will 
lay themselves open to sarcasm, tney must take the 
consequences. Satire ■will not spare writers who trench, 
however unwittingly, on the ludicrous, when, under the 
abused Eegisof the "Plurality of Worlds," they identify 
the planet Jupiter with "tlie watere that are above the 
firmament;" or figure Moses as surprised into the 
ejaealatiou, i'The great Tanninim!" as he describes 
in cos mar ami c trance the saurian monsters of the 
Oolite. f The worst dis-sevvice to the cause of divine 
truth is that contributed by contorted science and so- 
phistic exegesis.:!: Mr. Goodwin exemplifies, however, 
tiie opposite pole of prejudice. Why make difficulties 
where tliere are none? Why gratuitously degrade 
"Spirit" into "wind," converting the image of divine 
love and energy into an agitation of the air?§ Or 
why try to tear from rakia its true equivalent of ex- 
panse? \ Or why refuse to allow tor the essentially 
figurative character of all words descriptive of celestial 
space, and its aspects, in order to fasten an incredible 
puerility of concepti o the Hebrew Descartes or 
Newton?" Mr. Goo I v n ought to caution the readers 
of Shelley, in case ' b 1 1 j tl e blue dome of air" 
should suggest delus ve le see ices of the dome of 
St. Paul's. Universe o gl t to be banished from his 
vocabulary, as imply ng tl e d al revolution of the 



if he wishes to appreciate the " 

t For example: — "Before sin entered, there conld be no violent 
deaths, if any death at all. But by the particular stnioture of the teeth 
of animals, God prepared them for Chat kind of aliment which they were 
to subast on after the fall" I — Adam Clarke on Gen. i. 

% " Quod nonnulli venticm intelligunt, adeo frigidura est ut refiitatione 
nulld indigeat." — Ocdviri, in lot. " Spiritus inciSabat : inatar avis, qure 
inoubando o»is, ilia fovet," &c. — Piscalor, in loc. Compare Vedig Hymn, 
p. 801. 

U Long before the days of " reooncilialJonB " Calvin wrote, — " Nescio 
cur Gr^cis placuerit vertere m-epiiena, quod in Grmamenti nomine imitati 
aunt Latmi : ad verbtim mim eat expansio." So IremelUns and Junius, 
followed by ilscator, render et^ansum. Compare "spreadest out Cho 
heavens like a fortain," Pa, ^v. | j t^i see previous note, pp. ^DS, §63. 
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fixed stara in a frame or "firmament." And it miffht 
obviate disappointnient were he to drop a warning that 
wo need not look for milk in tlie Galaxy. 

Enough, whether of cLuibblea or of makeshiftB. 
"When we consider the pervading parallelism ; the 
rhythmic refrain* — " the evening and the morning ; " 
the periodic fiat — " Let there be light, a water-parting 
firmament, land, 'plants : hghta in the firmament, life 
in the waters, life on the land, Man ; " the- punctual 
fulfilment — " It wa9 bo ; " the retrospect — " Orod saw 
that it was good ; " — the chief wonder is how it ever 
was possible to exact from the oldest and aublimest 
poem in the world the attributes of narrative prose. 
1 et our surprise abates, not only when we reflect that 
the error entaUed, till these later times, rather a literary 
than a religions loss, but also when we call to mind how 
long a similar mask disguised the architecture of entire 
books of the Old Testament, and obscured the plenary 
significance of large sections even of the New. Bishop 

• Compare the refrain in the fine Vedio hymns (ciroa B.C. 1000) trans- 
lated by Mr. MBi Mialer, " Hisi of Ancient Sanskrit Literature," pp. fi40, 
eea. " Vamna " is obpavi! :— 

" Let me not yet, Varuna, enter into the house of day : 
Hare mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 
If I go along trembling, like a cloud dclTen by the wind ; 
Hare mercy, Almighty, have mercy I 

Whenever, Varuna, we commit an offence : 
Whenever wo break thy law through thoughtlessness : 
Have mercy. Almighty, have mercy I 

" In the be^nning there arose the Source of golden ^ghtl 
He was die only bom lord of all that is ; 
He estabtisbed the earth and this sky : 

- Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 
He who gives life. He who gives strength ; 
Whose blesang all the bright gods desu'c ; 
Whose shadow is immortality, whose shadow is death ; 
Who ia the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

May He not destroy us — He the Creator of the earth ; 
He, the righlfioos, who created the heavens ; 
He who also created the bright and mighty waters : 
Who is the God to whom we ahali offer our sacrifice ? " 
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Jetb belongs to this century, Bishop Lowth to tlie last ; 
yet how much, in this field of hermeneutic, is due to 
these two names ! If a veil was lifted so recently from 
the face of David or Isaiah, are we to marvel if a veil 
has lain on the face of Moses 1 Even some eighty 
years ago, however, a striking indication of the true 
affinities of the composition was fmiiishcd in a book 
well known in Scotland as the " Assembly's Para- 
phrases." The idea was to provide metrical versions 
of portions of Scripture most closely akin to the Psalms. 
Of the thirty-two Old Testament selections, one, " O 
God of Bethel," is a hymn ; thirty-one are, in the strict 
sense, paraphrases. Of these, thirty are based on the 
poetical books,— Job, Proverbs, Ecelesiastes, and the 
Prophets, The solitary outsider, linking like with 
like, has for pedestal the Isi of Genesis. 

IsTone wilt dispute the presence of parallelism in the 
Lord's Prayer, — such parallelism as is proper to prayer, 
or psalm, or parable, or prophecy, or impassioned dis- 
course, but is not proper to historical narrative. Yet 
how closely homologous in structure is the Mosaic 
heptameron : — 
Our Father, whieli art in Lea- 

3Vij/ Namo be hallowed : Let there he light : 

Thy kingdom come : Let there he i.firmwimti% &c 

Thy will be done, &0. Let the d/ry land appear, &c. 

Give wi our bread : Lot there be JigTita : 

I'urgive iw our treapaases : Let the uatera . . . and fowl, &c. 

Lead ms not into temptation, &C. Let the earth bring forth, &c, 

For Tliine is the kingdom, &c. Thus the lieavena and the earth 
were finished, &c 

If one of these divine compositions is not ordinary 
prose, neither is the other. The triads of days are as 
distinctly defined as the triplets of petitions. Only the 
paralellism, from tlie correlative interlacement of the 
gronps, is more intricate and complex in the Heptam- 
eron than in tlie Prayer. 

He who pereevuea this has the true hey to the concord 
which he wUl search fw elsewhere and otherwise in vain^ 
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: fhe parallelism, cease to igrKire tlie strueture, 
allow for the mystic signifieaiiee of the number seven,* 
and all perplexities vanish. The two ^oups of days 
are each perfectly regular, when group, tn its integrity, 
is collated with group ; neither tnad, if it is to exhaust 
its ovm aspect ofcreation, can afford to part with, or dis- 
locate, any of its members ; and the>second triad, as a 
whole, is rightly and of necessity second, as the iirst is 
rightly and of necessity first. And yet it is self-evident 
that u, for any reason, we trisect or break up the groups, 
the true ooniinuation of day 1 is not day 2 but day 4, 
of day 2 not day 3 but day 5, of day 3 not day 4 but 
day 6. Ajid thus the " days " themselves are trans- 
figured from registers of time into definitives of strophes 
or stanzas, — lamps and land-marks of a creative se- 
quence, — a mystic drapery, a parabolic setting,-— shad- 
owing by the sacred cycle of seven the truths of an 
ordered progress, a foreknown finality, an achieved 
perfection, and a divine repose.f 

• "If Cain be sTcnged sevenfold" = completely. "To flee seven 
ways" = a total rout. "Silver purified seven times " = perfectly, &c., &c 
" Per ienarima aumerum [1 -f- 2 -|- S = 6] esi openan eignyicota per- 
fectio. . . . De septenarii porro ttwrnenperjictione diei quidem plura pos- 
Bunt," &c.—St. Augustine, De Civitnt. iJeJ, Ub. Jti. Co. jii. and xixi. On 
the number seven see also Moses Stuart, " Apooalypse," Tol. ii. pp. 
425 — 432, and Forbes, " Sjmmet. Struct, of Scripture," pp. 169—163. 

t Herder was a rationalist, but too candid and clear-sighted to pervert 
a aymboi, of which the meaning was evident to him, into a literal register 
of time. The following passages are very important, as coming from so 
acute and unbiassed a witness ; — ■ 

" To remove the false notion of days, let me observe what is obvious to 
every one on a Ijare inspection, that the whole system of this representation 
rests on a comparison by means of which the separations do not take place 
physically but symboUcally. As our eye is incapable of comprehending at 
one view the whole creaOon, it was necessary to form eiosMs, and it was 
most natuctj to distinguish in the first place the heavens from the earUi. 
. . . Thus this ancient docoment is the first ample ttMe of a natural 
order, in which the term ' daja,' while it is subservient to another purpcse 

of the author, is employed only as s-nomiital scale for the division 

Before we approach this crown [man], let us consider a few more master- 
strokes which animate the picture of this ancient sage. .... The sun 

and stars enter into this pietm^ of nature at sooa as i/iey can With 

equal truth and acuteness this natural philosopher places the creatures of 
air and water in one class. .... With joy and wonder I approach Uie rich 
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Whieli symbolism, engrafted by permission of the 
divine wisdom on a division of time astronomically ob- 
vious, and embodied in the Psalm of the Almighty's 
handiwork by 

" Tliat Shepherd who first taught the choseu seed 
In the begiimiDg how the heavens and earth 
Eose out of chaos," 

becomes, in turn, to the Jewish nation at the Exodne, 
the platform of the law of the Sabbath. God's week, is 
mystical, man's week is literal. But the spiritual 
homology assumed is not disturbed by the inevitable 
disparity of scale. God did His own perfect work ia 
His own perfect way, and Hia very rest was but a 
passing onward to still higher manifestations of His 
boundless bounty and love. In this, says the Fourth 
Commandment, quoting, though without reference, the 
familiar religious lesson, "Ee ye followers of God. 
FiE yom- six days as He does Sts, in the Psalm of His 
creative working, with work that shall, iibo His, be 
'good.' Kest on your seventh day, as you have heard 
jUe rested, not in the torpor of an animal sloth, but in 
the liberated activities of a devout soul." 

deacripUon Behold the most andeut philosophy of the history of 

man."— Bli. i. ch. v. 

" Our philoEoplier has unravelled this chaos Everything incom- 

prehcnable to man his account escludes, and confines ilaelf to what we caa 
see with our oycs. and comprehend with oar minds. .... Men have 
deemed the Asiatic nations, with their infinite eomputa^ons of time, infi- 
nitely wise ; and the traditionB of which we are speaking infinitely child- 
ish, because, contrary !« idt reason they say, nay contrary to the testimony 
of tbe structure of tho globe, it hurries over the oreaUon. .... In my 
opinion this is palpable injustice. Had Moses been nothing more than the 
collector of these traditions, ho, a leamcc! Egyptian, could not have been 
ignorant of those seons, &c. Why, therefore, did he not interweave them 
into his account ? Why, as if in contempt and despite of them, did he 
xifmboliealiy compress the ori^ of the world into the smallest portion of 
time? Evidently because he was desirous of obliterating them as fables, 
.... Moses leaves every one at hberty to frame epochs as he pleases. 
.... To obviate these follies, he represents hia picture in t^e readiest 
cycle of a terrestrial reval'utiony — Bk. i. ch. vi. 

So Dr. Henry More, Caiijeetvra OabhaXistiea, p. 22, makes Moses ex- 
plain, " It was for pious purposes that I cast the creation into thai order 
of six days." Agaiji, " The hebdomad or septenary is a fit symbol of 
God."— p. 86. 
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For more than half a century the Mosaic record of 
creation has been invested with a peculiar interest. 
Like the regiment in a great war which goes first into 
action, or like the outlying rock in a long ridge which 
has to enstain the full shock of the yet unbroken bil- 
low, this portal of the Scriptures, from its being the 
portal, and from the presumed facilities of successful at- 
tack suppKed by the young science of geology, has been 
pre-emmeiitly exposed to the polemic of modern scepti- 
cism. One phase, however, of the " conflict of ages " 
" only dates from the publication of "Essays andKe- 
views." The -Bible used to be assailed by candid and 
consistent adversaries : it is now, for the first time in 
the history of religious controversy, impeached by pro- 
fessed friends. 

Now we are surely entitled to ask any critic of 
" Mosaic Cosmogony " in. what cha/racter he proposes to 
approach it ; in plain English, to shew his colours and 
to take his side. A man may be a Christian or he may 
be an unbeliever, but he cannot be anything between. 
There are certain problems which cannot be dealt with 
piecemeal. Divine revelation must be accepted as a 
whole, or rejected as a whole ; no third course is con- 
ceivable. Of the Hebrew lawgiver, in special, has not 
the Lord of Christians said, " If ye believe not his writ- 
ings, how shall ye believe My words ? " * 

We are not indeed bound to imperil the Christian 
faith on the credibility of every rash and rhetorical 
exaggeration of a doctrine the over-statement of which 
mi^t be natural in the ninth, and excusable even in the 
seventeenth century ; although in the present age to 
transgress in like fashion is simply to play into the hands 
of adversaries. The sacred writers were pen-wien and 
not pens ; the Divine influence under which they wrote 
was not analogous to the infusion of such an instinct as 
makes the bee or the ant an " animated tool," but 
" Sl John T, i1. 
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rather to the power of a great human mind over nar- 
rower, and lower, and feebler minds. The afflatus was 
not mesmeric, but moral and spiritual : it was rather 
comparable to thermal currents than to the rigid cir- 
cmnseription of mathematically defined zones. But it 
is one thing to maie frank and full allowance for the 
human element in the Scriptures, and quite anotJier to 
forget or explain away the co-presence of the divine. 
Does a-man accept the supemaiitral, yes or no ? Does 
he believe, or not believe, in the r^nrrection of our 
Lord from the dead ? These are the plain questions to 
■whieh from any censor of the Scriptures, we are en- 
titled, in limme, to exact plain and straightforward 
answers. If the reply be, "I do not accept the super- 
natural : I do not believe that Christ is risen," — we 
know what and whom we have to contend with. But 
if the response be the other way, — " I do accept the 
supernatural : I do believe in the Saviour's rising from 
the dead," — it is surely, in such case, pertinent to re- 
mind him that he must m all consistency accept and be- 
lieve much more. A divine reality in the religion be- 
speaks and implies a divine element in its records. 
They stand or fall together. He who professes to hold 
that the revelation is supernatural, yet argues as if the 
Bible were merely human, confutes himself. Every 
mind disciplined in the valuation of evidence must see 
that the choice is, Neither or Both, 

*' If Christ be not risen, your faith is in vain." This 
is one point of apostolic teachingout of which no trick 
of words can. ever juggle us. w"e cannot pillow our 
hopes on cloudland ; and all is eloudland if we cannot 
discern in the past the divine Personality of Him who, 
" when He hatt overcome the sharpness of death, opened 
the kingdoni of heaven to all believers." Weary 
human nature lays its head on this Bosom, or it has 
nowhere to lay its bead. Tremblers on the verge of the 
dark and terrible valley which parts' the land of the 
living from the untried hereafter take this Hand of 
human tenderness yet godlike strength, or they totter 
into the gloom without prop or stay. They who look 
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their last on the beloved dead listen to tJtis Voice of 
soothing and peace, else death is no uplifting of ever- 
lasting doors and no enfolding in Everlastmg Arms, 
but an enemy as appalling to the reason as to the 
senses, the usher to a charnel-house where Highest 
faculties and noblest feelings lie crushed with the ani- 
mal wreck ; an infinite tragedy, maddening, soul-sick- 
ening ; " blackness of darkness for ever," Christ not 
risen means that there is absolutely nothing, less than 
nothing, worse than nothing, in the Bible and in Chris- 
tianity. Christ risen means that His religion is no 
human device, but a revelation from above ; and there- 
fore that those Scriptures to which He set His seal are 
" given by inspiration of God." 

No such via media, then, as seems to have floated 
before the minds of certain " Essayists " can possibly be 
struck out or maintained. The revelation refuses to 
be sundered from ita records. Between naturalism and 
supematuralism we must perforce elect ; accepting in 
full, if we be clear-eighted and consistent, the logical 
consequences of either decision. In the human past as 
in pate ontology, there are only two ways of it, the 
creed of Lucretius or the creed of St. Paul, — the " self- 
evolving powers " of a blind, improvident, unpitying 
nature, or the unfolding plan of an All-foreseeing Deity. 
Suppose, then, as regards the geological ages, we adopt 
the latter solution with Owen and "Whewell, rather 
than the former no-solution with Powell and Darwin ; 
in such case the question will immediately press, 
whether supernatural power and purpose, indispensable 
postulates in the survey of brute being, can bo ration- 
ally eliminated from the history of man. 

It is God's use, if we may spealc it reverently, to re- 
peat Himself; to reproduce His creative ideas with 
appropriate "variations." Now it has been argued 
elsewhere* that the ground-plan' of ancient nature con- 
sists in an ascent, by trenchant transitions, from sub- 
vertebrate life to the backbone, as the basis of power ; 

* The Three Barriers, pp. S7— 103. 
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from the backbone to the breast, as the sign and chan- 
nel of lm}e ; and from the breast to the human or 
language-generating brain, aa tlie organ of wisdom or 
rational thought. What, we ask with entire confi- 
dence, if this same programme, suitably modified, be 
reiterated in the upbuilding of each normal human life ? 
What, we ask with due diffidence, assuming human his- 
tory to be the projection of a divine thought, if an anal- 
ogous evolution be the key to history ? 

Childhood, youth, manhood, ai-e familiar divisors of 
liuman life ; yet far more accurate, it may be, than a 
fanciful trio of " law, example, and spirit." Eor the 
former, if we go in quest of^ an equation for them, are 
simply the vertebrate, mammalian, and cerebral devel- 
opments of the perfect man or woman " nobly planned." 
The rationale of the first period is the building up of 
physical sti'cngth ; the affections and the reflective fac- 
ulties being kept hack, as it were, and kept low, till 
that work is done. Animal strength attained, tlie 
affections shoot up into supremacy ; and these, as life 
advances, are not deposed, but crowned by ripe reason 
and judgment. The later gift does not destroy or dis- 
place, though it transfigures and elevates w;hat goes be- 
fore. Each, neverthele^, in its own order.* The keen 
aifections of twenty aro dormant at two, the mature 
judgment of fifty is unattainable at fifteen. How dif- 
ferent the capacity of grief, which measures that of 
love, in an ordinary cliild of five, from what it is in 
his brother or sister three or four times the age ! 
Strength pioneer to love, love culminating in wisdom — 
such therefore the sequence alike in the animal series 
and in the individual human life. 

What if this also be the key to the " biography " of 
the " colossal man ? " Is not the history of our race a 
chronicle admitting no natural primary division save 
that into three chapters, — those of childhood and youth, 
which are closed ; that of manhood, which is a-writing 
still ? The cerebral period, if we may venture so to des- 

• Compare the procesaon of types in tlie festal brain. 
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ignate that commencing approximately A. D. 1500,* is 
Bundered from all that preceded it by characters which 
he who runs may read. Its achievement has been the 
apocalypse of uie universe. What was said of him 
who, take him all in all, is the representatiye man of 
the era^t is trae of the era itself : — 

" Nature and natnre's laws Jay wrapped in niglit : 
God said, Let Newton be 1 and all was light." 

For the central, or youth-period, we have the first 
fifteen centuries of Christianity. All that while had 
God been leavening the heart of man with the lesson 
of that love which remains His supreme gift to the end 
of time ; passing into the world's manhood, not paseing 
away from it.{ The pre-Cliristian period, again, was 
the childhood of our race. It was the merely veti^cde 
age ; differing from those that came after as Nimrod 
from St. Augustine or from Isaac !Newton. Its attribute 
was ferocious force ; its law despotic will. Neither the 
power of divine love nor that of disciplined reason, de- 
spite ih<i'propheey of each in Greece and Palestine, had 
as yet entered prevailingly into the temper and doin^ 
of mankind. For the last three and aTialf centuries, 
history tahes its hue from science ; the fifteen centu- 
ries before are chiefly memorable for their saints ; till 
the Advent, history is monopolized by war. These 
earliest times were very fierce times ; the quality of 
mercy, the " milk of human kindness," Was not infused 
into them ; they were ages not of gold hiit of hlood. 
The " new commandment " was as yet unuttered ; the 
evangel of " Peace on earth, goodwill towards men," 
as yet nnproclaimed. Force unleavened by love is the 

* Wc may connect witli this cradle-dale, invention of printing, reviTal 
of learning, the Reformation ; discovery of America; Copernicus, Galileo, 
Kepler, Newton ; modern physiology, zoology, botany, chemistry, geology ; 
steam, the electric telegraph ; bistorictd cviticism, and the science of lan- 
guage. 

+ Hecschel, " Disc, on Nat. Philos.," g 301. 

I "That wbich distinguishes Christ, that which dlBtinguiehes Christ's 
apostles, that which distinguishes Christ's reli^on — ^the love of man." — 
Miltnaw, Hii[. Lot. Christ., bk, lir. eh. iii. Compare Frederick Robert- 
son's Sermon on .".The NewComnuuidment." 
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complexion of history, till tbe Son of God appears to 
eliange it. — May we venture to interpret all tliia as a 
third edition of the thought legible in the rocky 
archives, and re-emergent in the individual human life? 
If so, it is plain that Christian religion, in the historical 
evolution of humanity, ia the analogue and equivalent 
of tlie mammalian hond in nature. Those accepting 
the analogy, and weighing what it imports, will perhaps 
cease to doubt whence comes this baptism, from heaven 
or of men. 

Thus much at least is certain, that man is the ripe 
result, and flower, of an immensely ancient terrestrial 
time. To the impression so often generated by the sur- 
vey of sidereal space must be opposed the corrective 
ministered by the quasi-infinitude of past duration. 
He who built the heavens on such a scale as seemed to 
preclude the expenditure, even by the Almighty, of 
minute solicitude on the earth, has garnished it 
throughout the ages with such profusion of living forms 
as seemed to leave no time, even to the Eternal, for 
the plenishing and embellishing of the heavens. And 
yet all these were but God's worhs; we only are His 
offspring. If one branch of modem science teach, and 
teach justly, that man's relation to the universe may he 
such as should check his pride, another contemplates 
the lesson by shewing that his relation is such as yields 
no fuel to despondency. The buried strata have their 
burden of meaning as well as the rolling worlds, "What 
is there in a million centuries of animal warfare, were 
all the universe its stage, to take rank in the regards of 
God with the struggles of its intellectual offsprmg tow- 
ards light, towards goodness, towards Himself? Is 
there no high authentic instinct which whispers to the 
heart that He with whom we have to do turns willingly 
away from the shining of His suns and the singing of 
His moraine stars for joy, to listen with a far diviner 
interest to the prayer of the humble and the cry of the 
contrite ? However wide His imiverse, and its varied 
being, He who made us ilcsh, be we well assured, is in 
no danger of forgetting that He made us spirit. " Can 
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a woman forget her sacking child, that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb ? Yea, she 
may forget ; yet will I not forget thee." 

No weapon that is formed against this trust shall 
prosper. Modem scepticism indeed advances, minatory 
and menacing, poising in one hand what seems the 
spear of Ithuriel, and brandishing, in the other the ham- 
mer of Thor. But the proof of flie encounter toils how 
egregiously she has over-vaimted alike her detective fac- 
ulty and her destructive strength. In the brunt of col- 
lision the weapons exchange attributes ; the epear has 
but tlie pointlessness of the hammer the hammer but 
the levity of the spear. 
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" Tendencies of Religious Thought in England, 1 688— 1T50. By 
Mark Pattison, B. D., Becior of Lincoln College Ox-^ord" 



It waa tlie remark some years ago o£ one of the 
Essayists themselves, that in whatever direction relig- 
ious thought in this nineteenth eentnry was tending, 
no distinctive and characteristic fact had yet occurred, 
small in itself but pregnaat in the inferences to which 
it should lead, to reveal and to stamp that tendency. 
So far as England and the middle of the century are 
concerned, Mr. "Wilson and his colleague have them- 
selves unintentionally supplied the want. Friends and 
foes, though with different motives, have alike con- 
trasted the fragmentary and cursory character of their 
volume with the immensity and unexpectedness of the 
outcry it has occasioned. But the contrast is surely 
a superficial one. The straw that is cast up by the 
stream may well be nothing, yet not so the current of 
rehgious feeling which it indicates. The hook itself, 
it is true, deals thoroughly with no one subject, puts 
forward little that is new or original, was written with 
no idea of producing a panic or a revolution, simply stirs 
up with an assumption of intellectual and moral supe- 
riority almost every possible topic of current scepti- 
cism, while dealing seriously with no one in the list. 
It was merely a bye-work of able men, published with 
no particular purpose beyond that of accommodating' a 
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bookseller with a sequel to an tinfinifihed series. But 
the crisis of religious thought to which it lielougs 
is of far graver import. And the publication of it will 
Lead a notable chapter in any future history of the 
Tendencies of Religious Thought in England. It ■were 
unwise indeed to exaggerate. And little hills close to us, 
no doubt, may e^ily be made to look like mountains if 
viewed through tlie requisite kind of atmosphere. And 
one has great faith in the mere inertia of religious be- 
lief : and still more in the present revived earnestness 
and life, spiritual and intellectual both, in the Church : 
and above all, faith in Him who has preserved us hith- 
erto through worse perils. Yet the evil, which the Ee- 
sayistfi themaelvea profess (no doubt honestly) to remedy 
while they really mcrease it, is no imaginary one. In- 
fidelity is assailing us a^esh, and with a power and 
under circumstances sufficiently new to invest its assault 
with a character of special danger. It is no longer tlie 
coarse and shallow and unsatisfying infidelity of last 
century. It appeals, on the contrary, to the deepest 
and highest faculties in human nature, and it is equip- 
ped for the conflict with an array of profound and ex- 
tensive historical and philological criticism. It claims, 
more than ever, to speak in the interests of knowledge, 
morality, and ti'uth, against a theology irreconcilable 
with them. As the revival of literature in the sixteenth 
century produced the Eeformation, so the growth of 
the critical spirit, and the change that has come over 
mental science, and the mere increase of knowledge of 
ail kinds, threaten now a revolution less external but 
not less profound. And though the Church, in this land 
at least, is in a position that is strength itself compared 
with that which it then occupied, yet there are circum- 
stances even now which lend to the threatened assault 
an undue power. Then it was the Church such as it 
had grown to be without the Bible. !N'ow it is too 
much tlie Bible such as men have made of it for them- 
selves without the Church. Then an external and 
authoritative dogmatism had sought to crush all minds 
intounquestioning-submission. Kow we have the op- 
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posite excess of a system of subjective intuitions, and of 
an individualizing and sentimental faith. And now, ?t8 
then, morality and divinity are divorced from one 
another in many men's minds : although then, it wag 
divinity that was in fault through its load of perver- 
sions and superstitions, while now out of an unaue rar 
tionalism men are seeking to pervert the Creeds them- 
selves into a futileconformity to their own supposedmoral 
instincts. And it may well he, then, the cneis of Prot- 
estantism among us, as continental spectators of a scep- 
tical turn appear sarcastically to consider it ; the sift- 
ing, at any rate, of the extreme anti-Church system 
which abroad usurps the name. It may be the teat of 
the vitality of the CImreh of England herself, and of 
the work that has been done to revive her true stren^h 
during the last thirty years ; which is the light in which 
it seems to have struck the mind of the greatest of those 
who have unhappily quitted the Eugnsh Church be- 
cause they thought she had lost her vitality. It is, at 
any rate, a time when religious questions are being sifted 
with an apparatus of knowledge, and with faculties and 
a temper of mind, seldom, if ever, before brought to 
bear upon them. The entire creation of new depart- 
ments of knowledge, such as philology ; the discovery, 
as of thin^ before absolutely unknown, of the physical 
history of the globe ; the rising from the grave, as it 
were, of whole periods of history contemporary with 
the Bible, through newly found or newly interpreted 
monuments ; the science of manuscripts, and of settling 
texts, — all these, and many more that might be named, 
embrace in themselves a whole universe of knowledge 
bearing upon rehgion, and specially upon the Bible, to 
which our fathers were utter strangers. And beyond all 
these is the change in the very spirit of thought itself, 
equally great and equally appropriate to the conditions 
of the present conflict ; the transformation of histoiy by 
the critical weighing of evidence, by the separation from 
it of the subjective and the mythical, by the treatment 
of it in a living and real way ; ■ the advance in Biblical 
criticism which has undoubtedly arisen from the more 
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thorough application to the Bible of the laws of human 
criticism, (the honey out of the lion's carcase ;) the tem- 

Eer of mind in dealing with the supernatural, which 
abits of experimental science and enlarged physical 
knowledge have engendered ; and above all, the entire 
change in the point of "riew from which men regard all 
subjects, fi-om the outward to the inward, from the his- 
torical to the metaphysical, from the sensuous to the 
transcendental, from the common sense of last century 
to the theories of the Absolute and the Infinite ■which 
occupy the attention of the present. 

Be the crisis however great or small, and whatever 
share in any recasting of the religious thonglit of tlie 
age, for good or for evil, the " Essays and Reviews " as 
a whole may be destined to take, the particular Essay, 
at any rate, to which the present paper relates must in 
fairness be exonerated from any intentional participa- 
tion in the furtherance of scepticism. It is a sequel to 
other valuable papers by the same pen on kindred sub- 
jects. And had it occurred alone, the literary world 
would have welcomed in it a proof that its writer had 
not deserted those studies which once promised at his 
hands a really great and enduring work, — a work of 
which it may be boldly said that it should have taken 
rank on its special subject with the larger labours of a 
Hallam. It is an Essay open, no doubt, to literary 
criticism ; searching in its analysis, apt in its quota- 
tions, sound in its general view of the age which is its 
subject, but on the other hand, unfair to some of the 
writers criticized, fragmentary, and undeveloped ; but 
it is one which would not in itself have stirred the 
waters of theological polemics. And its writer must 
have woke up with something of- a sense of both sur- 

Erise and injustice, to the indiscriminate censure which 
as attached to him the common notoriety of the vol- 
ume. Without pretending to do otlierwise than regret 
the temper, in which it is written, or to underrate the 
mischievous effect it may probably have, being where 
it is, upon young and clever students, or to disguise the 
unsettUng impre^ion which it leaves upon the reader, 
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ot to deny that Its writer has himeelf to thank for the 
rashness which originally joined (and let it be added, 
for the generosity which will not now desert) his col- 
leagues ; it must be obTions, nevertheless, — 1, that the 
Essay was not written with any theological object, good 
or bad, but mainly with a literary one ; and, 2, that it 
is a libel to accuse it of containing either wanton or 
formal unbelief. It is written in a dissatisfied tone of 
isolation. It knocks down without building up. It 
ignores or depreciates objective standards of truth, and 
speaks of the conflict between faith and infidelity with- 
out sufficiently recognising the possibility of any clear 
grasp of a truth above opinion. It dropehere and there 
harsh-sounding dicta, unexplained and undeveloped, 
which will be read by the light of more pronounced 
passages in the other Essays, and which therefore in the 
result, in spite of honest disclaimers of " conspiracy," 
affix a subsequent responsibility to the writer for all 
parallel passages in the volume — a responsibility which 
it would surely be both reasonable anti desirable to dis- 
claim. But these things apart — and I have no inten- 
tion to make light of them — the Essay is not open, 
either in tone or in matter, to the imputations justly 
made against one or other of its companions. It does 
not offend good taste, nor violate the common principles 
of honesty, nor indnlge in wanton profanity. It does 
not formally propound or indirectly imply any of the 
now current forms of unbelief, which disfigure the 
pages of some of the remaining Essays :— rthe ideology, 
for instance, which dissolves Scripture into a subjective 
reflection of the Oriental mind, and exhibits it as the 
merely human product of a peculiar national literature, 
— or the metaphysical scepticism, which denies the 
possibility of revelation or of any dispensation of Grod 
to man as inconsistent with the perfection of the Divine 
attributes, — or that perversion, again, of the Baconian 
spirit, which is striving to confound both the animate 
with the inanimate, and the moral with the physical, 
and having frozen the whole into a like mechanic sla- 
very to law, to crown the absurdity by substituting an 
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abstraction of the hunian mind for a personal God. 
Even tliat wliich is more akin to the speculations of the 
Essay, and which forme the staple of those of one of its 
companions, — the tracing up the battle of human opin- 
ion into the substance of the New Testament itself, and 
the assertion of an unauthorized development, not only 
as between Scripture and the Creeds, but as between 
our Lord and His Apostles, or as between our Lord in 
Himself and the representation of Him and of His words 
which is described as reflected to us through the mirror 
of the minds of eariy disciples, who were of course fal- 
lible men, — these have no place here. Neither does it 
tamper with texts of Scripture, or affirm the honesty 
of subscribing theological propositions which the writer 
does not believe, or assert any special point of false 
doctrine. The whole field, again, of Biblical eritieism 
is out of its way. One text of Scripture alone claims a 
mention of its various interpretations, but is not inter- 
preted by the Essay itself. And had its writer only 
refrained from some cursory remarks at the beginning 
of his paper, which seem to imbed his special subject 
in a naturalistic theory of Chnrch history in general 
and form a neat and compact formula of sncces&ive 
"theories of belief " current from time to time in the 
Church, which seems to land us in the position that the 
Church has not yet found a tmstwortliy " tlieory of 
belief" at all, little would have been said theologically 
of his Essay. It would have given offence to the 
holders of some popular opinions. It would have left 
an uncomfortable impression respecting the extent to 
which ambigaons phrases were intended to reach. It 
would not have done, — what the writer might have 
well done, — aided the good cause by his shrewd insight 
and great analytical powers. But neither would it 
have drawn down the severe censure which has now 
swept over it. The one or two sentences,* singled out 

* Two poiasi^a arc cited in tlie Report of tho Comtnitteo of the Lower 
HouFe of Convocation from Mr. PattiBon'a Esaay. One. we must false leave 
to iiffirm, is capable of a better interprclalJon, wiiiie the uthci' is incapable 
of Ihe bad one affiled to it. 

I. From pp. S2T, 328 of the Tolume :— " If rensoii be liable to m 'm- 
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to justify its iHclusion in that censure, would have been 
interpreted in the better instead of in the worBe mean- 
ing. And nothing -would have involved the writer 
tlien, — aa indeed fliere is little now, generosity apart, 
which need continue to involve him, — in the general 

flucnee wM.ch warps it, tlien there is required soma force which ahall keep 
tlila influence under, and reason alone is no longer tbe hU -sufficient judge 
of truth. In Uiis waj we should be forced bait to Hie oid orthodox doc- 
trine of the chronic impotence of reason, superinduced upon it by the 
Fall ; a doolrine which Uie reigning orthodoij bad tacitly renounced." 

Tbe previous sentence in }St. Pattiaon'a tcit shews that he is here point- 
ing out the ineonsistencies of (he evidential acbool of divines upon their 
own (imputed) principles. It is they, not himself, who would be " forced 
back " upon the orthodox doctrine of the Fall by the conditions of their 
own hypothesis ; whereas, according to Mr. Paltison, they had implicitly 
renoanced that doctrine by tbeir assumption of the supremacy of reason. 
It is impossible, he saya in effect, at one and the same time to rest the 
claims of religion upon the paraniouiit authority of reason, and to impute 
to all who deny those claims, an incapacity in point of reason te appre- 
hend them. Mr. Fattison seems to have exaggerated hia case, in point of 
fact, in both parts of this ailment. Divines of tJiose days were neither 
rationaliata, nor deniers of the feeblenesa produced in the reason by means 
of the Fall, to the extent to which lie alleges they were. Neither is the 
tone of the alluaon to such a subject such as one is disposed to defend. 
But assuredly the paragraph miplies notliing whatever of Mr. Pattison's 
own belief or disbelief in the doctrine of Original Sin or its conaequencea. 

2. From p. 29t : — " la the present day, when a godless orthodojy 
threatens, as in the fifteenth century, to eitinguish religious thought alto- 
gether, and nothing is allowed in the Church of England but the formula 
of past thinkings, which have long lost all sense of any Mud, it may seem 
out of season to be brining forward a misapplication of common sense in 
a bygone ^e." 

Unhappy words, no doubt, on any shewing ; and if they did apply to 
the Creeds, (as the Convocation Committee sappoae,) then worse than un- 
happy. But surely the very turn of the language excludes the alleged 
reference. The common sceptical objection to the Creeds lies, not agMust 
the obsoleteness, but agdnst the predaion of their meaning. Neither was 
it the Creeds, but tbe overgrowth of theological systems, which did the 
mischief m the fifteenth century. It is at leaat far more probable, that tbe 
writer was thinking of those relics of the phraaeology of mediieval or of 
still later controvcraica which have been embalmed, not only in our formu- 
laries, but also in the estabhshed orthodoxy of predominant schools. Or of 
what is commonly acknowledged as standard divinity : to some of which 
he elsewhere alludes, and upon which a good deal of the Atonement con- 
troversy undeniably turns. And the queBlJon then must be, i. To what 
extent he intends to caiTy hia censure? Are all parOes alike, or is the 
prevailing party really impoang upon us, by the help of bigoted public 
opinion, unauthorized terms of communion, which after all will not bear 
sifling by the light of reason and sound knowledge ? There 13 aomethlng 
of such a spirit. There ore party formulse which very many would en- 
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and deserved condemnation of the volume aB a -whole. 
For if rationalism is impnted in the Essay to any, that 
rationalism, be it remembered, ia condemned. If a 
particular theologieal school is accused of failure, it is 
because that scliool assumed the supremacy of — not the 
reason only, but — the common reason of man over 

force, in spite of the reelamaljonB of a sounder divinity, by the silent mar- 
Ijrdom of social persecution. Yet one would be sorry U> saj of even the 
fautors of these, that they were " godless." They are only narrow-minded 
and in earnest, determined to support truth, but not exactly qualified to 
know what ia truth. And ere they the Church of England ? And if the 
Church as a whole ia meant, then, 2, one must ask, What is included under 
this term of "past thinkings" f Mr. Fattison probably means only that 
there are many narrow views to which religious people generally cling as 
to essential truth, although advanced knowledge has shewn them to be un- 
tenable. There certainly are such views. But under the circunistanceB it 
is not unreasonable to ask a direct disclaimer of including un<3er them more 
than the mere relies of Evidential, or Puritanical, oc other older schools, 
and not what other Essayiate appear to intend, the current unqueelioning 
belief in Scripture and the Greeds, which is undoubtedly cherished with a 
jealous care by a. not godless orthodoxy. That Ur. Fattison means this, I 
see notliing in Ms words to shew. I wish there waa more in those words 
to render it impossible. Surely, too, it is the hastiest of historical para- 
doxes to parallel the present time with that horrible Pharisaism of self- 
complacent ortliodoiy (so called) combmed with outward pomp and inward 
corruption which ushered in the Keformation, But it is one thing to pro- 
test against the exaggeration of the passage historically considered, or 
against the unsoundness of the principle involved in it, or against the im- 
putation it contains npon the Church of the present day : another to con- 
demn a writer of fundamental denial of Christianity, because he demurs to 
the retention and (alleged) unintelligent and bigoted use of past controver-- 
sial language. Nor docs it follow, that Mr. Fattison denies the truth of 
these forraulte, — rather it seems implied that he believes in them, — as 
referred to their original historical place and drcnmelances. That the 
present Church of England is indeed so intolerant of " religious thoufEht," 
as the passage asserts, is at least not the common opinion. Legally, she is 
held by most people to be more tolerant than she ought to be, and at least 
as tolerant as is con^tent with holding any dogmas at all. That there are 
narrow and intolerant men within her, is perhaps rendered more prominent 
in proporljon to her own laxity and theu^ consequently louder reclamations. 
And undoubtedly there are hinds of " free-handlhig " of religions subjects, 
agunst which the f^th of Church-people generally rises in protest. But 
with respect to tliese the only question is one of degree. The most hberal 
thinker would allow that aorae BcepHdma ought to be met by (be moral 
coercion of an earnest counter-belief in the Church. The point is, whether 
the lino is drawn at present too narrowly, and whether that counter-belief 
is really a sound and earnest one ; and this, not as regards particular cote- 
ries or parties, but prerailing public Church opinion. Are people really 
disabled too mwk from prea^ing or prinUng what they please ? 
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divine truth. If the transeendental reason, in the judg- 
ment of the Essayist, cannot solve clearly, and the com- 
mon reason cannot solve at all, the popular ohjections 
against Scripture morality, it ia the rationalist hypo- 
thesis which is in fault, for aSBuming aa a principle that 
such objections have a right to a clear solution. If the 
Deistieal and the Christian arguments are represented 
as almost evenly balanced, the reason lies, not in any 
denial of the superiority of the latter cause in itself, but 
in the mistakett principles upon which both alike are 
alleged to have proceeded. And although the various 
theories are found fault with into which men have 
hitherto analysed the grounds of their belief, yet the 
" eternal verities " of the faith itself, and the revelation 
of them, are throughout assumed. 

The Essay is a chapter, or part of one, in Church 
history, written with a professedly practical object, and 
upon certain principles. What lesson, then, does the 
writer intend ua to draw from the facts he analyzes ? 
And are those facts correctly represented ? And, lastly, 
what principles are implied in the sketch given of 
them ? 

To " guide us through the maze of religious pretence 
by which we are now surroimded," is the practical use 
suggested of the picture here drawn of onr antecedents. 
We are to learn our present bearings by tracing the 
mental route that has actually brought us where we are. 
No doubt the true use, or one of them, of the study of 
Church history. But the Essay leaves ua, nevertheless, 
to frame our concluaion for ourselves. 

Now there does indeed appear to bo one nnmistake- 
able lesson impressed upon us by Uie history of rehgions 
thought in England during the last century ; and that 
is, the untold value of the Church movement of thirty 
years ago. The obvious remedy for the patent defects 
of eighteenth-century divinity in England lay in Church 
principles, to the revival of which indeed theae defects 
did, historically, lead. A sceptical spirit of toleration, 
based upon indifferentism, — and aa a reaction from this, 
an unregulated and individualizing Methodism, — and 
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tlirougliout, an attempt to deal with religious truth 
through the iastrumentahty of reason in its shallowest 
form, — are the " agencies " specified in the Essay as 
marking that period ; and they are also the " agencies," 
against which a deeper reason, and a more chastened 
spiritualism, and the craving of men's minds for truth 
out of and ahove themselres, have in this present cen- 
tury risen in a most righteous rebelKon, Other and 
collateral causes co-operated ; political circumstances, 
the revival of learning, a corresponding revolution in 
mental philosophy, wider social sympathies, improved 
taste, the wonderftiUy increased intercourse between 
the various portions of the Church throughout the 
world. But the results of the misuse of private judg- 
ment, whibh Methodism, and afterwards Evangelicalism, 
had only transferred from the tribunal of the common 
reason to that of the spiritual emotions, underlay the 
whole. That sincerity is a legitimate substitute for 
tnith, that the inward emotions of the individual be- 
liever supply the basis of faith, that belief is'to be lim- 
ited to the boundaries of the understanding, — ^these and 
the like propositions, held under various forms and by 
different schools, indicate the tone of thought, originating 
in the period ■which this Essay delineates, and continu- 
ing even now, against which a profounder religious 
movement has in good time protested. 

But the Essay itself may be thought perhaps to sug- 
gest another conclusion, and to point to a diiferent sort 
of religious movement. The failure of common sense 
as an organ of religious inquiry is the main result which 
it (most truly) signahzes. The merit which counter- 
balanced the failure was the practical application of 
religion, such as conmion sense had made it, to the real 
wants of the time. And the use of reviving the re- 
membrance of that failure is hinted to be the necessily 
of a similar effort now to render religion truly practical, 
only with a higher and better instrument. The fuller 
language of other Essays lends to the suggestion a more 
decided meaning, for which the words of the particular 
Essay merely leave room. The thoughts and language 
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of a past generation do not meet the religions wants of 
the present, and religion, it is assumed, is becoming in 
consequence unreal. But while the present Essay 
merely indicates the want, the others claim, as belong- 
ing to their own school, the only true and efficient way 
of meeting it. Now about the facts, it is to he sup- 
posed, the whole world unhappily are agreed. From 
various causes there is an infidelity among ns of a new 
kind, to which older writers supply no answer. To put 
the apologists or the divines ot the last or any preced- 
ing generation into the hands of assailants of the truth 
now, or into those of persons who really desire to be- 
lieve, is no doubt a mockery. Their mode of reason- 
ing, their very principles, tiieir range of knowledge, 
however grounaed upon substantial truth, are out of 
date. The Paleys or tlie Lardners supply no answer to 
the StrauBses or the Hennells. And we must needs 
come to the modem pages of Rogers or of Mansel to 
find the appropriate reply to Francis Newman or to 
Theodore Parker. That there is need, then, of a new 
" Rationalism," and specially of an application to the 
altered difficulties of the time of a profounder and more 
critical knowledge and of the higher reason, is a state- 
ment in which all must agree. And though it may be 
hard to see the sincerity of an attempt which, aa a 
whole, seeks to conquer infidelity hy admitting its prin- 
ciples and adopting its conclusions, yet one is bound to 
give even the extremest of the Essayists credit for at 
least the intention of making it. But the real thing 
wanted is not new Creeds, but to bring the new modes 
of thought into subjection to the old ones. And which 
have laboured most successfully at this task, M.T. Mau- 
rice and Professor Jowett, or Mr. Rogers and Professor 
Mansel ? The Church does indeed want a new " Ra- 
tionalism," that shall employ a higher range of facul- 
ties* than the common sense of the older rationalists (if 
they may be tnily so called), and shall base itself upon 
a wider and more intelligent knowledge than theirs, and 
shall aim at a higher and more spiritual and distin- 
terested morality tnan the prudential bargaining with 
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God and with tlio world which satisfied them. But she 
must find it,— and whatever might be feared, there is 
nothing in the Kectov of Lincoln's own pages to prevent 
his finding it also, — in a school toto ccdo opposed to 
that, which first of all has specially distinguished itself 
by denouncing the higher reason as no reason at all, 
and as leading to atheism ; and secondly has adopted 
the unsound history and crude theology of Bach as 
Bansen;* and thirdly, while shrinking houourahly 
from the ethical fatalism imder which the Mills and the 
Buckles have revived the old " sufBcient-cauee " quiblile 
of Hobbes, has itself become the apostle of a half- 
pagan type of physical morality, too self-reliant and too 
much wrapped up in the world we live in to be wholly 
Christian, to say nothing of the omission from its lead- 
ing idea of manliness of most of the gentler, and many 
of the nobler, meanings of " hiunanity." We do want, 
indeed, a new " Rationalism," but it must be far other 
than this. It must be a rationalism that sliall not seek 
to defend the Creeds by giving them up ; shall not 
mutilate them of obnoxious doctrines in order to pur- 
chase from man's reason a hollow and patronizing 
acquiescence in the remainder ; shall not leave us to the 
alternative of Komanism or Socinianism by assuming 
the Catholic faith of tJie first centuries to have been a 
human development of a primitive undoctrinal moral- 
ity ; shall not, in a word, make a peace with human 
reason by acknowledging its supremacy in order to re- 
tain at its mercy' the relies of a pseudo-Christianity. It 

* The historical critic who cbe postpone the Bible to Manetho, surely 
pnta himself out of court on purely literary grounds. And if auj one 
wishes the measure of Bunsen'a Oieologj, let him read his speculations on 
the doctrine of the Trinity in his " Christianity and Mankind," vol. iv. part 
li, sect. iii. cc 2, 3, ed. 18E4. Really one ought to speak out about a. writer 
whom persons of such oppoate schoola in England baTe at different tjmes 
BO strangely combined to idolize. If any reh^ous and senubte man, no 
matter what hia views so that he be a Christian, can read the passage just 
referred to nithont an involuntary thrill of mingled horror, pity, and eon- 
tempt, I am sadly mistaken. It may sound arrc^ant, but the truth is 
greater than great men. And I do say advisedly, that such ravings have 
seldom darkened counsel by words without knowledge since the days of 
the Gnostics. 
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mTiBt be one, on the contrary, that shall so use the deeper 
philoBophy and wider knowledge of the day, as to add 
one more link to the ever-lengthening chain of proof, 
that the truths of revelation overmaster all phases of 
human reason, and that each new development in man's 
mental history has ever found itself constrained to sub- 
mit to the conditions of thought laid down once for all 
in the faith of Christ, Would that the Kector of Lin- 
coln may turn hia own great powers to the task, of 
which he so vividly sees the need,' and the lines of 
which ho has so truly laid down by contrast -in tlie 
masterly picture he has drawn of an unsuccessful ra- 
tionalism. 

But we turn from the object of the Essay to its con- 
tents ; from the lesson it designs ns to draw, to the facta 
upon which the lesson is based. 

I. Its main subject is the anti-deistical writers of 
1730 — 1750. It imputes to them rationalism. The ac- 
ccptanc© of reason as the supremo judge of the matter 
as well as the evidence of revelation, is the main fea- 
ture in the picture drawn of them. "Without attempt- 
ing to settle the true bounds of the functions of reason in 
religious subjects, or to define differing degrees of ex- 
cess in the matter, an extreme view of the subject is 
laid to the charge of the school of writers above named 
as a whole, including names eminent not only then but 
for all time. Is this charge well grounded ? 

There can be no doubt that the eighteeenth century 
was a rationalistic age. Keason was its cry. And the 
tone of the time infected the Church as well as its 
opponents. But then rationalism appears in Church 
writers in the form of a concession, under continual 
protest,. and carefuUy shackled by all possible limita- 
tions. Of the writers named in the Essay, even Hogera 
talks of " inevident " propositions in religion. And Til- 
lotson denies that " the finite can comprehend the in- 
iinite," or that human similitudes can fully explain 
divine mysteries. And Prideaux (jualifies his own 
broad principle, in the end of the Tract from which the 
Essay quotes. And of others we shall see below, that 
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a denial of the supremaey of reason is really more fhdv 
object than an assertion of it. Conceding then (as we 
must) the name, and the fact, so far as tliey indicate a 
difference hetweeen particular schools of Englieh theol- 
ogy, it is clearly unfair to reckon these divines and their 
opponents as alilte rationalists. And the result of bo 
indiscriminate a statement is simply to leave the im- 
pression that the Christian reaaoners in that eontrover^ 
did precisely the opposite of what thej really did. It 
is equivalent to saying that their chief occupation was 
to maintain the supremacy of reason ; whereas they 
rather accept the principle at their opponents' hands as 
containing a basis of truth, while their own works were 
mainly written in order to limit and control it. 

Indisputably, however, the school was unduly ra- 
tionalistic. And every one familiar with their writings 
must admit the general trnth of the masterly analysis 
given in the Essay, of their line of argument. In many 
things the age was too much for them. They treated 
reason, to use Butler's phrase, with far too much of 



1. That religious faith ought to be the issue of a 
purely intellectual process, is maintained by them in a 
iar too unguarded way. While admitting that in 
point of fact it can hardly be the actual ease with any, 
their ideal of a Christian belief was yet that of a state 
of mind which, starting from pure impartiality, had 
admitted no influences to build it up save those which 
reach the heart through the understanding. So far the 
Essayist has not done them injustice, and has supplied 
to ourselves a powerful and profound criticism upon a 
position too common still to render that criticism un- 
practical, and too much mixed up with truth to allow 
it to be useless. 

2, Again, that the truths of revelation, on that side 
of them which relates to the nature and attributes of 
God, belong to a different order of truths from those 
which comewithin the range of human experience; that 
the causes of our inability to fathom religious mysteries, 
do not lie simply in the partial and limited extent of 
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oiir knowledge, but in the neceesary texture of that 
knowledge in itself; tliat the infinite is not simply an 
indefinite extension of tlio finite, but belongs to a 
different range of intellectual powers, and appeals to 
faculties whieli man has not, although he can perceive 
the limitations of those which he has, and can recognise 
accordingly the existence of truths which he cannot 
master, — these and the like familiar results of later 
philosophy were mainly wanting to philosophers and 
divines alike of a century since. And the Essayist has 
justly noted the defect. It is one prominent in the 
vmmetaphysical pages of Bishop Butler. And though 
intimations may be found of the deeper view in the 
writings of eighteenth century divines, — and the cel- 
ebrated work of Bishop Browne is a proof that the for- 
mal speculations of even theologians tended sometimes, 
wisely or unwisely, in a like direction, — ^yet the general 
tone of speculation on the subject tended to the encour- 
agement of undue rationalism, by omitting to mark dis- 
tinctly the existence of those deeper truths before which 
reason fails in its own intrinsic powers. 

3. Further still, the Hanoverian divines of the last 
age, though the Essayist only notes this incidentally, 
paid little attention to the authority of the Church, in 
any sense of the phrase. It was no age, so far as they 
were concerned, for Catenas, except as an argumentum 
ad homines against Rome. Nor do we find in them 
patristic quotations, as a rule, and hardly at all, Nor do 
they make more than passing references, more for com- 
pleteness' sake than anything else, to the views of the 
primitive church or of (Ecumenical Councils upon re- 
ligious truths. So far from going into any excess in 
tliis direction by way of coiinterbalance to reason, the 
leading divines of that time did not lay even due stress 
upon that historical and external system of belief which 
offers an authoritative inCerpretation of Scripture upon 
essentia! doctrinal points. They threw individuals too 
nakedly upon their own bare reason, and bade them 
niake a creed for themselves with too little of safeguard 
in respect to the Creeds of the Church. Yet even this 
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must be qualified. For to talk of Church authority 
to deistical opponents would have been waste of worda. 
And the theory at least of " the use and value of eccle- 
siastical antiquity" cannot be said to have been wholly 
forgotten or denied in the age that produced Cave and 
Waterland. 

4. Again, there is of course a sense in which reason 
is supreme. Just as the most vacillating will prac- 
tically decides ; just as it is his eyes with which a man 
must see, although he may see very badly : so the rea- 
son of each man necessarily rules tiie judgments which 
he forms. It is a common fallacy which shifts the real 
burden of the private judgment question to an irrele- 
vant issue. That question is not, by what faculty a 
man must shape his religious faith, but by what rules 
and with what auxiliaries he must govern that faculty 
in the process ; to what limits and to what conditions 
reason itself says that reason ought to submit in the 
matter. Locke's dictum, then, is self-evident — that to 
extinguish reason in order to exalt faith is tfie same a& 
to put out our eyes in order to see better with a tele- 
scope. The information supplied by faith must per- 
force be cast in tlie mould of the human reason in order 
to obtain access to the human mind at al!. The su- 
premacy of reason in this sense is a truism. The real 
question is, how far the forms of tlie reason are dis- 
covered by the reason itself, whether upon internal or 
upon external grounds, to be adequate or inadequate to 
present truly tne truths which they convey ; how far it 
IS reasonable to believe that the subjective representa- 
tion corresponi^s to the objective truth. We must per- 
force argue on the assumption of the forms of the reason. 
And reason itself must settle, for ns, how far these 
forms are to be trusted aa sufdcient equivalents for the 
ideas represented under them. It must be admitted, 
then, that large general statements about the power of 
reason in any school of divinity prove little; but that 
the gist of the question lies in the explanations and 
quahflcations by which these statements are reduced 
from bare truisms to a special theological view. 
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5. And in particular of the primary axioms of the 
moral reason. Surely nothing can be made out re- 
fipecting the doctrines of a particular school from ad- 
missions of the independence and supremacy of the sim- 
plest moral ideas. The Occham doctrine (if it was Oc- 
cham's) -which resolves morality into the arbitrary Di- 
vine will, can be nakedly held by none who understand 
their own words. When "Waterland maintains some- 
thing like it as against the free-thinkers, his argument 
is perforce a heap of confused self-contradictions. I do 
not mean that human reason can theoretically combine 
religion and morality into a single idea, so as to obviate 
all cavil, or even all reasonable difEcnlty; or that there 
is not a truth at the bottom of the perversion which 
goes by Oceham'a name, and which must not be got rid 
of by a simple assertion of the contradictory of it. Mo- 
rality must not be set up as something ovemiling God 
fk)m without Him. But if we are to have any real 
meaning in our words, the proposition that God is good 
must needs contain something more than that He is 
anything whataoever that He has pleased to be. And 
every one who would argue on moral subjects, must 
needs have distinct and eubstantive principles on which 
to argue. It is no "rationalism," then, in any specific 
sense, to maintain that elementary moral truth is as 
axiomatic as the bare forms of the reason themselves. 
The real questions are, to what extent we know the 
facts and are capable therefore of applying the axioms ; 
and how far these elementary truths are adequate rep- 
resentations of absolute mordity, and capable therefore 
of bearing the inferences which, on the assumption of 
Eueh adequacy, seem to follow from them. ■ Such state- 
ments, then, as those of Butler, of which the Essayist, 
by the way, has not quoted the strongest, prove noth- 
ing of Butler's " rationalism." For they are the com- 
mon " rationalism " of all reaeoners, the essential pre- 
requisites to any reasoning, or to any reasoning on 
moral subjects, at all. Every one must say with him, 
that " reason is indeed the only faculty we have where- 
with to judge concerning anything, even revelation 
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itself ; " and that he must not " be misunderstood to 
assert that a supposed revelation cannot be proved false 
from internal characters : for it maj' contain clear im- 
moralities or contradictions ; and either of these may 
prove it false." Still more, in the words quoted in the 
Essay, must it be maintained, that there is a " moral 
fitness and unfitness of actions, prior to all will what- 
ever : " and further still (what is necessaiy to make this 
passage relevant) that this moral fitness or unfitness is 
diacemible to somo real extent by human reason, even 
aa weakened by the Fall. 

So far, then, the, imputation of rationalism to the 
eighteenth century is very far from being an untrue 
imputation. !Not only were the divines of the ruling 
party of that time rationalists in the sense in which 
every rcasoner and every moral reasoner must be so ; 
but beyond this, they must be admitted to have laid 
too exclusive a stress upon the reason, to have ieiiored 
too much, if not in many instances altogether, the nigher 
faculties of the reason, and to have unduly left out the 
counterpoises provided against unwise private judg- 
ment. But the Essay imputes to them a much more 
extreme rationalism than this. It represents them as 
claiming or admitting a " verifying faculty " in the 
largest sense. Keason, in their use of it, is described as 
" proving instead of evolving, arguing upon instead of 
appropriating, the eternal verities. ' And the " suprem- 
acy of reason '' appears to mean, that although Christian 
mysteries could not have been discovered by reason, 
yet when made known they must be capable of rational 
proof, must harmonize with rational presumptions, must 
be such that reason distinctly recognises their necessary 
truth upon its own principles. It is a legitimate result 
of such a view, for instance, that the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity could not indeed have been discovered 
by man tinmforraed from God; but that, being thus 
made known to him, he can perceive by reason, that 
the case could not have been otherwise ; and that if he 
could not perceive this, the doctrine must be false. Hie 
comparison of the early anti-deistical writers to Oole- 
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ridge sufficiently sliews that this is the meaning here 
attributed to the word Nationalism, It is not simply 
that nothing is to he allowed which is contradictory to 
reason, but-that " the mysteries of Christianity we rea- 
son in its highest form ; " i. e. necessarily, reason as 
man now possesses that faculty, only, as Coleridge 
meant it, in respect to its transcendental and not its 
common-sense powers. " Human reason as strengthened 
t»y Christianity " — so his view has been expressed — ■ 
" can evolve all the Christian doctrines from its own 
BOurceB." Still more, in the words quoted in the Essay 
itself, must "the compatibility of a document with the 
conclusions of self-evident reason, and with the laws of 
coaBcience," he " a condition dpriori of any evidence 
adequate to the proof of its having been revealed by 
God." And so also, in the language of the Essay, the 
earlier eighteenth-century divines are described to ua 
as holding, that the truths revealed by Christianity, 
over and above those previously tnown by the light of 
natural religion, " could not have been thought out by 
reason, hut when Divinely communicated, approve 
themselves to the same reason which has already put 
us in possession " of those previous truths. Or in other 
words, the " supremacy of reason " is alleged to have 
been maintained by these divines, not simply as judg- 
ing of evidence, but as judging also, and as by an ade- 
quate instrument for the purpose, of the possibility and 
of the rightness of the thing evidenced ; and again, not 
simply as understanding the meaning of terms so far as 
to attach a real and precise sense to them, and as de- 
ciding upon the compatibility of those terms with one 
another in a proposition to the extent of rejecting sim- 
ple contradictions, and as drawing immediate inferences, 
as 0. g. from moral or other axioms, within the limits 
of its own experience and of its own comprehension of 
those terms, but as thoroughly master of religious ideas, 
BO that no doctrine can Se accepted as true ujiless its 
terms in their full meaning, and the entire relations of 
those terms to one another, and not their compatibility 
only with self-evident principles of reason but their de- 
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pendenee upon such principles, be patent to the human 
reaeon itselt'. Now nothing is easier than to shew that 
the leading divines of that a^e were so far from accept- 
ing, that tliey distinctly rejected, the supremacy of 
reason in this sense and to this extent. That as a rule 
they did not appeal simply to authority, whether of the 
Church or of the Fathers or of primitive tradition, but 
to reason, and to authority, if at all, only as entirely 
subordinate to reason, is perfectly true. Partly it did 
not harmonize with their own tone of thought or doc- 
trine to do otherwise. Partly they were compelled by 
I the necessities of argument to take ground which their 
opponents would admit. It is true, also, that the line 
was by no means sharply drawn, in the philosophy of 
the time, between the sensuous and the transcendental, 
between the world of experience and of phenomena, and 
that of intuitions and of things as they are in them- 
selves, between the common and the higher reason. 
And divines did not anticipate the philosophical specu- 
lations of a later date. The TertuUianistje paradox, 
' The harder a doctrine the better for faith,' was the 
opposite to their line of thought. But assuredly the 
divines of those days neither asserted the comprehen- 
sibihty, still less the capability of being rationally 
proved, — nor alleged that eompreheusibihty or capa- 
bility as conditions of the truth, — of religious mysteries. 
They did not bold that mysteries must have ceased to 
be such, if they are to be reckoned in the list of Gospel 
doctrines. They seem, on the contrary, to have drawn 
the line between reason and faith, practically and sub- 
stantially, although in language of very different aspect 
and approaching the subject from an entirely different 
side, pretty much where the philosophical defenders 
of the Christian faith at this Tery day would draw it. 
Their main object is to depress reason. They treat it 
tenderly, but from argumentative considerations. It 
was their opponents' main theme, and that on which 
they relied : and controversialists must needs make all 
possible concessions to the main strength of an oppo- 
nent's argument, in order at once to shield themselves 
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from sound objections, and to obtain the greater van- 
tage-ground for their own assault. But the whole drift 
of their reasoning is to put limits upon reason, although 
they certainly draw those limits far too lasly. One 
might almost say, that the Essay, unintentionally and 
for want of sufficient discrimination, but really, repre- 
sents the greater Christian defenders as yielding the 
precise points upon which they most insisted. The 
whole of Butler's " Analogy," for instance, is an elabo- 
rate depreciation of the supremacy of reason. It seems 
to imply, indeed, too strongly, that if we knew all the 
facts, we could judge, even with our present faculties. 
But then, we canm,ot know all the facts, or more than 
the very least portion of them. And its main principle 
is, that reason must accordingly be content with being 
irrational, — that it is the height of reason to discern, 
that re^on cannot judge, because it has not the princi- 
ples on which to judge, but must expect to continue 
always in this world baffled by difficulties that it can- 
not solve, and compelled to accept as truths positions 
that it can neither reconcile nor comprehend, much 
less prove. And if we turn from Butler to other and 
inferior writers, who yet were among the leading wri- 
ters of the Church side of the controversy, we find 
f[ierally the same character in their speculations also, 
ith some exceptions certainly, and above others that 
of Tillotson, (and even he, here and there, largely qual- 
ifies his generally over-strong statements,) they are 
truly described in the words which AVaterland uses of 
one of them, when he tells us " that the inmiffiGieneij 
of reason to be a guide in such matters," via, of reli- 
gion, " hath been very latety set forth " (viz, in Bishop 
Gibson's second Pastoral Letter) " in the clearest ana 
strongest manner for the conviction of infidels." 

Take, for instance, the following passages from the 
writers selected by a Eegius Professor of Divinity in 
the latter part of last century as leading defendei-s of 
the faith, those writers themselves belonging to the 
earlier period with which the Essay is directly concerned, 
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and one of them indeed, viz. Gibson, being quoted in 
the Essay itself. 

1. Bishop StilHngfleet, " On Scripture Mysteries," 
from the Enchvridion Theologiawm,^ voh i. p. 383, 3rd 
edition ; — 



" Truly no men (by their own. authority) c 
right to impose on others any mysteries of faith, < 
things ■which are ahove their capacity to understand. But 
that ia not oui ease ; for we all profess to believe and receive 
Christianity as a divine revelation ; and God (wo say) may 
require from na the belief of what we may not be able to com- 
prehend, especially if it relates to Himself; or such thmga as 
are consequent upon the union of the divine and human natnre. 
Therefore our business is to consider, whether any such things 
be contained in that revelation which we all own ; and if they 
be, we are bound to believe them, although we are not able to 
comprehend them." 

2. Id. ibid., pp. 389, sq. :— 

" Although in the language of Scripture it be granted, that 
the word mystery ia most frequently applied to things before 
hidden but now revealed, yet there is no incongruity in calling 
that a mystery, which being revealed, hatli yet something in it 
which our imders tan dings cannot reach to. But it is mere 
cavilling to insist on a word, if the thing itself be granted. 
The chief thing therefore to be done is, to shew that God may 
require from tia the belief of such things which are incompre- 
hensible by us. For, God may require anything from us, 
which it is reasonable for lis to do ; if it be thus reasonable for 
as to give assent where the manner of what God hath revealed 
is, not comprehended, tlien God may certainly require it from 
us. Hath not God revealed to us, diat ' in six days He made 
heaven and earth and all that ia therein ? * But is it not reason- 
able to behove this uiJess we are able to comprehend the man- 
ner of God's production of things ? Here we have something 
revealed, and tliat plainly enough, via. that God ' created all 
things ; ' and yet, here is a mystery remaining as to the manner 
of doing it. Hath not God plainly revealed that there shall be 
a resurrection of the dead ? And must we think it unreason- 
able to believe it, till we are able to comprehend all the 
he particles of matter from the Creation to the gen- 
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eral Eesutreotioa ? But it ia said, that there is no contradiction 
in this, hut there is in the mystery of the Trinity and Incama- 
tion. It 18 strange boldness in men to talk thus of monstroiia 
contradictions in things above their reach. The atheists may 
as well say. Infinite power is a monstrous contradiction, and 
God's immensity and His other nnsearchable perfecliona are 
monstrous paradoses and contradictions. "Will men never 
leam to distinguish between numbers and the nature of things ? 
For three to be one is a contradiction in numbers ; but 
whether an Infinite Nature can communicate itself to three dif- 
ferent Subsistences without such a division as is among created 
beings, must not be determined by bare numbers, but by the 
absolute perfections of the Divine Nature ; which must be 
owned to be above our comprehension. For let us exatoine 
some of those perfections which are most clearly revealed, and 
we shall find this true. The Scripture plainly leveals, that 
' God is from everlasting to everlasting ; ' that ' He was and is 
and is to come ; ' but shall we not believe the truth of this till 
we are able to fathom the aby^ of God's eternity ? I am apt 
to think {and I have some thoughtful men concurring with me) 
that there is no greater difficulty in the conception of the Trin- 
ity and Incarnation, than there is of eternity. Not but that 
there is great reason to believe it ; but from hence it appears 
that our reason may oblige us to believe some things which it 
is not possible for us to comprehend. We know that God 
must have been for ever, or it is impossible He ever should he ; 
for if He should come into being when He was not, He must 
have some cause of His being ; and that which was the first 
cause would be God. But if he were for ever, He must be 
from Himself; and what notion or conception can we have in 
oui minds concerning it 7 And yet, atheistical men can take 
no advantage from hence ; because their own most absurd 
hypothesis hath the very same difficulty in it. For something 
must have been for ever. And it is far more reasonable to sup- 
pose it of an infinite and eternal Mind, which hath power and 
wisdom and goodness to give being to other things, than of 
dull, stupid, and senseless matter, which could never move 
itself, nor give being to anything besides. Here we have 
therefore a thing which must be owned by all ; and yet such a 
thing which can be conceived by none ; which shews the nar- 
rowness and shortness of our understandings, and how unfit 
they are to be the measurers of the possibilities of things." 
14* 
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(Still ingfleet pursues tho like argument through 
others of the divine attributes, such as the spiritual 
nature of God, His foreknowledge, His infiniteneas ; 
following out a train of thought in substance identical 
with that of Mr. Mansel in his sixth Bampton Lecture, 
liowever differing from that lecture, as ot coarse is the 
case, in context and immediate purpose, in style of 
thought and- terminology. The same line of reasoning 
is also followed, to the extent of — not *' hewing" Atha- 
nasianism down to " an intelligible human system," but 
— ^maintaining the doctrine ot the Trinity as set forth 
in the Athanasian Creed, in Stillingfleet's " Doctrine of 
the Trinity and Transubstantiation Compared," ib., pp. 
427, sq. ; of which treatise one main object is, to main- 
tain such a difference between the relation of the two 
doctrines respectirely to reason as to support a rejection 
of the latter consistently with an acceptance of the 
former ; and this is done, not by affirming the former 
to be comprehensible, still less provcable by reason, 
but only not contradictory to it, whereas the latter is 
alleged to be so.) 

laking Stillingfleet for the beginning of the period, 
we may turn now to a writer at the close of it. 

Bishop Conjbeare, (Bishop of Bristol 1750 — 1755,) 
" On Mysteries," ib., vol. ii. p. 32 : — 

" The point therefore in wMcli they [the Socinians] differ 
from us, is this: we affirm that there are several doctrines 
above our reason ; and which we are still incapable of compre- 
hending, notwithstanding the revelation which hath been made 
to U3 concerning them : they afSrm, on the contrary, that there 
ia nothing in the Christian rehgion above our reason ; nothing 
but what, by a due use of our feculties, we are able to compre- 
hend : and in consequence of this they reject such interpre- 
tations of Scripture as carry with them anything incompre- 



Ibi-d., p. 84, sq. : — 

" This account supposes that of those mysterious doctrines 
we have some ideas ; we have ideas, though such as are either 
partial or indeterminate. Indeed, where we can irame no ideas 
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■we can, strictly speaking, give no assent. For what is assent, 
but a perception, or at least a firm persuasion, that the ex- 
tremes in a proposition do agree or disagree 7 But where we 
have no manner of ideas of these extremes, we eaa have ao 
such perception or persuasion. And as no combination . of 
terms really significant can make a real proposition ; bo no 
combination of terms to us perfectly iminteUigible, can, with 
respect to vs, be accounted propositions. We do maintain, 
therefore, that we have some ideas even of mysterious doc- 
trines. And thus, I conceive, we are sufficiently guarded 
against an objection sometimes made against us as contending 
for unintelligible doctrines. There is a vast difference between 
IminteUigible and incomprehensible. That is, strictly speaking, 
unintelligible, concerning which we can frame no ideas ; and 
that only incomprehensible, concerning which our ideas are im- 
perfect. It is plain, therefore, that a doctrine may be intelligi- 
ble, and yet incomprehensible. Nay, I shall adventure to 
maintain, that there are several propositions of whose extremes 
we have ideas, but are yet incapable of discerning how far these 
extremes do agree or disagree. For since this agreement or 
disagreement is, in most eases, to be proved by the use of sev- 
eral intermediate ideas, we are incapable of discerning whether 
they do agree or disagree. In all such instances the proposi- 
tions are intelligible, and yet incomprehensible. The incom- 
prehensibility therefore of certain doctrines in our religion does 
not arise from our having no ideas of them ; but from hence, 
that our ideas are either inadequate or indeterminate. I con- 
ceive it is very evident, that there may be infinite relations of 
one thing to another, which for want of adequate ideas will be 
to us undjscernible ; but any propositions with respect to such 
undiscemible relations will, when proposed, be to us mys- 
terious ; and consequently, those who explode all mysteries, 
can maintain their ground only by asserting that all their ideas 
are adequate ; a perfection which tiie sober part of mankind 
will be very backward in allowing them. Besides this, there 
are other things conceraiug which our ideas are indeterminate. 
The importance of the observation will best appear by consider- 
ing tliat in those revelations which God is pleased to make, He 
deals with us as men, and does not produce in us any new fac- 
ulties different from what we had before. If the doctrines re- 
vealed are made up of such ideas as we are capable of receiving 
in the ordinary methods of knowledge, then the revelation 
is either & farther enforcement of such truUis as might naturally 
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be known, or a, discovery of such truths as (for ■want or ad- 
equate ideas) could not naturally be known. But it hath hap- 
pened in some instances, that the doctrines revealed are made 
np of such ideas as we are incapable of receiving in an ordinary 
way : such as the doctrines concerning the generation of the 
Son of God, the distinction between the Persons in the ever- 
blessed Trinity, and the like. In these cases the ideas are 
themselves revealed ; — revealed, I say, not by producing in us 
any new faculties of receiving them, but by representing them 
by some other ideas, with which they Iiave a remote resem- 
blance and analogy." 

Id. ib., p. 39 :— 

" As creatures ' 
whatever is finite in 
The consequence will be, that eveiy creature must be bounded 
in its capacity of knowledge. Or thus ; no being can be en- 
dued with absolute knowledge, unless it be endued witli abso- 
lute pefoction ; and no being can be endued with absolute per- 
fection, but the supreme self-existent Being. From hence it 
follows, that there must be an infinite number of truths actually 
comprehended by the self- existent Being, and yet incompre- 
hensible by the most perfect creature : i. e. there must be an 
infinite number of truths to us mysterious." 



" I do maintain, that ... we may have in some cases de- 
monstrative evidence of doctrines mysterious." 

Id., " On Scripture Difficulties," ib., p. 108, sq. : — 
" Mysteries are points in ■which the Supreme Being hath 
imparted some knowledge to ns ; — but the revelation stopping 
there, several q^uestjons to be raised about them are obscure. 
Difiicult, therefore, they must be, unless our notions concerning 
these things were more full and determinate ; — unless our ca- 
pacities were greater and the revelation itself more complete. . . . 
"Words are the immediate representatives of our thoughts ; and 
consequently can reach no farther than our thoughts them- 
selves. The things, therefore, of which we have hitherto had 
no manner of notion, cannot be perfectly represented in onr 
words : from whence it follows, that to clear up some things in 
reference to Divine doctrines, an immediate inspiration to ea«h 
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particular person would be necessary ; — a new language to ex- 
press such matters, and new ideas to understand the language. 
And after all that can be supposed this way, as ours is a £nite 
nature, it is impossible but some things must exceed our 
knowledge." 

Turn from these to a writer of intermediate date. 
Bishop Gibson, "Pirst Pastoral Letter," ib., pp. 
132, sq. :~ 

" "WTien a revelation is sufficiently attested to come from 
God, let it not weaken your faitb if you cannot clearly see tha 
fitness and expedience of every part of it. This would be to 
make yourselves as knowing as God ; whose wisdom is infinite, 
and the depth of whose dispensations, with the reasons and 
ends of them, are not to be fathomed by our short and narrow 
comprehensions. God has given us sufficient capacity to know 
Him and to learn our duty, and to judge when a revelation 
comes from Him ; which is all the Imowledge that is needful 
to us in our present state. And it ia the greatest folly as well 
as presumption in any man, to enter into the counsels of GoA, 
and to make himself a judge of the wisdom of His dispensations 
to such a degree, as to conclude that this or that revelation 
cannot come from God, because he cannot see in every respect 
the fitness and reasonableness of it ; to say, for instance, that 
either we had no need of a Redeemer, or that a better method 
might have been contrived for our redemption : and upon the 
whole, not to give God leave to save us in His own way. In 
these cases the true inference is, that the revelation is therefore, 
wise, and good, and just, and fit to he received and submitted 
to by us, because we have sufficient reason to believe that it 
cornea from God. For so far He has made us competent 
judges, inasmuch as natural reason informs us what are the 
proper evidences of a Divine revelation ; but He has not let us 
into the springs of His administration, nor shewn us the whole 
compass of it, nor the connection of the several parts with one 
another ; nor, by consequence, can we be capable to judge 
adequately of the fitness of the means which He makes use of 
to attain the ends. On the contrary, the attempting to make 
ench a judgment is to set ourselves in the place of God, and to 
forget that we are frail men ; that is, short-sighted and ignorant 
creatures, who know very little of Divine matters fiirther than 
it has pleased God to reveal them to us." 
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To whicli let me add the whole of another j 
of the same Bishop, where the writer of the Essay, 
quoting the first sentences, has surely not looked to the 
next page ;* and which will also clear two writers at 
once from the charge — not of rationalism, but of the 
extreme rationalism we are here considering, viz. 
Gibson himself, and Locke whom he quotes. It is 
part, too, of a set of treatises written expressly to con- 
fute those who claim to assent or dissent from Scrip- 
ture, "just as they judge it agrees or disagrees with 
the light of nature and the reason of things." 

Id., "Second Pastoral Letter," ib., p. 167 : — 

" Those among ua who have laboured of late yeara to set 
up reason against revelation, would make it pass for an es- 
tablished truth, that if you will embrace revelation, you must of 
course quit your reason ; which if it Vere true, Would doubt- 
less be a strong prejudice against revelation. But so far is this 
from being true, that it is universally aclcnowledged that reve- 
lation itself is to stand or fall by the test of reason ; or, in other 
words, according aa reason iinds the evidences of its coming 
from God to be or not to be sufficient and condu^ve, and the 
matter of it to contradict, or not contradict, the natural notion 
which reason gives ua of the being and attributes of G-od, and 
of the essential differences between good and evil." 

So far, save the last clause, the quotation in the 
Essay. But Bishop Gibson adds some most important 
qualifications of his statement. He continues : — 

" And when reason upon an impartial examination fiuds 
the evidences to.be full and sufhcient, it pronoiuices that the 
revelation ought to be received, and as a necessary consequence 
thereof, directs us to give ourselves up to the guidance of it. 
But here reason stops ; not as set aside by revelation, but as 
taking revelation for its guide, and not thinking itself at liberty 
to call in questaou tbe wisdom and expedience of any part 
after it is satisfied that the whole comes from Grod ; any morp 
than to object against it as containing some things, the manner, 
end, aud design of which it cannot fully comprehend." 

And then, quoting Locke, he adds farther : — 

" These were the wise and pious sentiments of an iugenious 
* Tbia is noticed iu a pimphlet in reply to Uie Essay bj Ur. €1111137. 
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writer of our own time ; ' I gratefully receive and rejoice in the 
light of revelation, which sets nie at rest in many things, the 
manner whereof mj poor reason can by no means make out to 
me,' And elsewhere, having laid it down for a general maxim, 
that 'reason must bo our last judge and guide in everything,' 
he immediately adds, '1 do not mean, that we must consult 
reason, and examine whether a proposition revealed from God 
can be made out by natural principles, and if it cannot, that 
then we may reject it. But consult it we must, and by it ex- 
amine whether it be a revelation from God or no. And if 
reason finds it to be revealed from God, reason, then declares 
for it as much as for any other truth, and makes it one of her 
dictates.' " 

Lastly, let the following passage of Bntler be con- 
sidered, which is one of the strongest of hia statements. 
And let it be asked -whether, after all, it does not 
qualify as much as it affirms the power of" reason : and 
whether it in any degree bears out the extreme impu- 
tation hazarded in the Essay. 

Bntler, " Analogy," Pt. i. c. 3 :— 

" Reason can, and it ought to judge, not oiily of the mean- 
ing but also of the morality of the evidence of revelation. 
First, it is the province of reason to judge of the morahty of 
Scripture ; i. e. not whether it contains things different from 
what we should have expected from a wise, just, and good 
Being ; for objections from hence have been now obviated ; 
but whether it contains things plainly contradictory to wis- 
dom, justice, or goodness ; to what the light of nature teaches 
us of God." 

An admission this, let it he observed : a concession 
to opponents, made as strong as the temper of tlie 
arguer, candid and discreet to a degree, could fairly 
make it, yet qualified in itself to a sense not only allow- 
able but necessary, if we are to retain any meaning in 
the names of moral attributes at all, and to be taken 
also with the fuller qualifications which the work as a 
.whole is expressly intended to supply. 

Of the other points in the Essayist's masterly anal- 
ysis of the general argument of the anti-deistical 
divines, I have only to say that they form a contri- 
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bution of no small value to a yet unwritten chapter of 
English Church history. That analysis as a whole no 
one can doubt to be a true one : unless so far as this, 
that as in tlie general imputation of rationalism, so in 
the other lines of the picture, — e. g. in the doctrinal, 
ethical, and social aspects of it, — there is sometimes a 
breadth of statement which omits the qualifications 
necessary to exactness. The powerful microscope has 
occasionally intensified the lights and shades into lines 
so marked as to be practically beyond the truth. It is 
true, for example, that the doctrine of the fallibility of 
human reason arising from the Fall, as of any ojher 
portion of the results of original sin, was not prominent 
in the writings of that school. But it is not true that 
such a doctrine was, even "tacitly, renounced" by 
them. It occiira in terms even in Rogers. And 
Bishop Gibson, e.g., expressly cautions us against the 
" fallacious" method of " arguing from the powers of 
reason in a state of innocence, in wliich the understand- 



ing is supposed to be clear and strong, and the judg- 
ment unbiassed and free from the influences of inordi- 
nate appetites and inclinations, to the powers and abili- 
ties of reason under tlie present corrupt state of human 
nature, in which we find by experience how apt we are 
to be deceived ; . ■ . and more particularly in the case 
of religion, how apt our judgment would be to follow 
the bent of our passions and appetites, and to model 
our duty according to their motives and desires, if God 
had left this wholly to every one's reason, and not 
given us a more plain and express revelation of His 
will, to check ana balance that influence which our 
passions and appetites are found to have on our reason 
and judgment.'' Again, it is quite true that the pru- 
dential view of morality, which subordinated religion 
to police, the next world to the present, was not only 
prevalent, but was pushed by some of tlie divines in 
question to a degree quite as extravagant as tliat im- 
puted to them by the Essayist in his comparison of 
their view with the sceptical saying of the deist 
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Collins. Archbishop Tillotson,* whom the Essayist 
selects, has actually gone so far as to demand, "What 
religion is good for, but to reform the manners and dis- 
positions of men, to restrain liuman nature from violence 
and cruelty, from falsehood and treaclierj, from se- 
dition and rebellion?" — a doctrine to which its pro- 
pounder himself would perhaps hardly have stood if 
drawn out into its consequences, but which fully de- 
serves the extremest of the condemnation wliich the 
Essayist bestows upon that writer, though without 
quoting this emphatic passage, Tet in depicting the 
theology of the period it would only have been fair to 
add, that Waterland pointedly and at length confutes 
and censures the statement. Further, almough, after 
making allowances for the style of controversy prev- 
alent in the age, there was stul too much of polemical 
violence, and although it is true also that Bishops, 
writing gravely and calmly, e. g. Gibson and Berkeley, 
do impute directly or by implication to freethinkers as 
a body a generally lax morality, yet surely it is un- 
reasonable to accuse divines, whose usual tone is that 
of candour and calm reasoning; of malignantly impu- 
ting evil to opponents, on the apriori assumption that 
freethinking opinions and defect of morals must needs 
go together, while omitting inquiry into the fact whether 
or no they actually did so. Bishops would not have 
ventured on the assertion if it could have been refuted 
by notorious facts, nay, if it had not been supported 
by them. ' And the Essayist's own account of the period 
harmonizes but too well with the truth of the accusation. 
On the whole, agreeing in the main with the Es- 
sayist's estimate both of evidential schools as snch, and 
of the particular school of internal and d priori evi- 
dence here deecribed,^^ — admitting fully, that the com- 
mon reason of men, if assumed to be capable of measur- 
ing divine truth, will inevitably mutilate and attenu- 
ate it in order to bring it within its own grasp, and that 
religious views, if exhausted of all spiritual depth by 
being reduced to a merely intellectual perception of 
* I C^e the quotation from "WaterlaM. 
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moral obligation, will undoubtedly be degraded into a 
worldly and utilitarian code of cold prudential precepts 
and nothing more,— acknowledging alao, that the tone 
of religious thought in the ruling divines of the eigh- 
teenth century certainly wa8 thrown into the line of 
undue appeal to plain common sense, by the over reac- 
tion of a very reasonable disgust against the theological 
excesses of predestinarian controversy,* and into that of 
a suppression of the spiritual and mystical element 
through horror of such hideous perversions of truth and 
morality by the " fanatics " as may be ibund recorded 
at length in, e. g., Edwards's Gangrcma, or the like 
books ;— I think it mnst be said, 1. that the present 
sketch of these divines, masterly and in the main trae, 
does nevertheless bring out the dark lines of the pic- 
ture without sufficient qualification from those counter 
views which still held their groimd; and 2. that it swamps 
in particular snch men as Butler, too indiscriminately in 
the general condemnation ; and 3. that it overlooks the 
decisive evidence to the real ability of the school, af- 
forded by its undeniable success. Both combatants it 
is true were fighting, so to say, with their right hand 
tied and their right eye bandaged. Yet even so, the 
Christian defenders, as a matter of fact, maintained 
their ground, and defeated their opponents. The deie- 
tieal school, as a fact, died out. And its line of thought 
and moral tone are as dead and repulsive, even to 
sceptics of the present day, and its powers of argu- 
ment and knowledge as contemptible, as the sharpest 
satire could over represent those of the Christian apolo- 
gists to have been. And though the awakened earnest- 
ness and deeper spiritualism of the Methodist move- 
ment claims a large share in the victory, yet some por- 
tion of the credit is plainly due to the unanswerable, 

• Certainly the ori^Q of the LulitudiDarian school, and of ita lepti- 
mute developmerit in the eighteenth century divines, vaa, bistoHcally, not 
any reaction from nndue authoiity claimed for the English Church by the 
Laadian divines or any oHier, bat distinctly a reaction from Puritan ex- 
cefsee, both of theology and of a persecuting spirit. The hislory of 
Whicliuote and his friends at Cambridge is suMcient proof of this. 
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however limited, arguments of a Leslie on the one band, 
and a Bntler on the other. 

n. The Esaay however is, I think, liarder upon 
other schools of divines than upon that which is its main 
subject. An incidential notice is bestowed by it in 
pasaingnpon the school of external evidences represent- 
ed by Paley, upon the Laudian divines, upon the re- 
ligious tone and temper of the present day in England. 
But the brevity of the notice only aggi-avates the se- 
verity of the censure in each case, by leaving it in the 
form of a sharply expressed general condemnation, un- 
limited and unapplied. 

A " factitious thesis," for instance, and " unreal 
matter," and a "conventional case," are the words 
flung at the head of Paley's great argument for Chris- 
tianity; or again, that it conibines a large breadth of 
assumption with a narrow result of proof. And it is 
compared dis advantageously with the "only honest 
critical enquiry into the origin and composition of the 
canonical writings," in the last century, Bishop Marsh's 
Germanizing lectures on the documentrhypothesis of 
the origin ot the Gospels. 

Surely the comparison is hardly fair. It implies 
that the two lines ot enquiry are divergent modes of in- 
vestigating one and the same subject, — the one honest, 
and the other not so. They are really distinct and 
parallel enquiries, proceeding from a like evidence- 
seeking temper, upon different subjects, and neither of 
them, so far as I can see, blinking evidence or facts 
dishonestly. Each would have welcomed the other as 
a fellow-labourer in different compartments of the same 
field. Further, while refusing to interpret the unex- 
plained praise of this Essay by the elaborate dissolution 
of the first three Gospels into an uncertified and incon- 
sistent tradition, which is built upon a like eulogy of 
Marsh in another part of the volume, it must be said 
that this whole inclination towards such enquiries as 
Marsh's proceeds veiy much upon an ignoring of the 
external testimony of the Church fronu the beginning 
to the Scriptures. The Gospels claim to be inspired 
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Scripture, priioarily, upon the historical evidence which 
proves them to have been received as Biich,-^a8 the in- 
spired writings of certain inspired men, — from Apos- 
tolic times. Into what earlier sources they were re- 
Bolvable in the process of composition, is to behevers a 
question of curiosity only, except so far as the answer 
to it may, 1. remove cavils against the alleged account 
of their inspired origin, and 2. throw light upon their 
meaning. To unbelievers such a line of inquiry can 
do little more than establish the groundlessness of the 
cavils in question. I cannot see then how an enquirer is 
otherwise than honest who accepts external testimony 
on such a subject. The one question in the point for 
such an enquirer is, whether there be indeed such diffi- 
culties in the mutual relations of the language, and of 
the meaning, of the lirst three Gospels one to the other, 
as to overpower the external testimony. And the one 
valae of works like Marsh's seems to be, not tlie dis- 
covery by them of the real account of the materials 
from which the Evangelists wrote, — the building has 
been raised and the scaffolding knocked down, and no 
divination can now conjectnre whence each particular 
stone was hewn, — ^but simply to establish that there is 
& possible account to be given of the existing phenomena, 
which shall remove all difficulty from the path of that 
external evidence into which the arguments for belief 
must be really resolved. The particular account given 
by Marsh in the volume in question is indeed futile 
enough. And like the similar hypothesis respecting 
the Pentateuch, one serpent of the kind has swallowed 
up another so rapidly in German speculation on the 
subject, as to shew that all solid discovery about it is 
as impossible as it is indeed superfluous. And surely it 
was from this feeling of the inutility of an enquiry 
which is to a large extent surpeseded by evidence of 
another sort, coupled no doubt with a considerable ig- 
norance of German theology, and with a pre- occupation 
by nobler and more prolitable themes, and not from 
any such dishonest fear of results as the Essayist speaks 
of, that so few English divines have been found to tread 
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in Dr. Marsh's steps. However, there is a ground of 
eomparison' between the historical argument of Paley 
and the critical analysis of Marsh, apart from tlie merits 
of the particular writers. Undonbtediy exegetical en- 
quiriee, assuming tliem to be rightly conducted, tend 
to establish a more profound knowledge and a more 
convincing proof than the external and historical. The 
light thrown upon Scriptural studies by the complete 
living reproduction of tiie actual circumstances under 
which each book was written, at which modern criti- 
cism aims, has its undoubted advantages. It breathes 
Hie and motion into what was before like an object 
seen in the mass under shade. And so far, I freely own, 
that the laboured result of Paley'e lengthy argument is 
jeiune and narrow compared witli the results of a study 
ot the sacred text itself. The very boast of that writer, 
— that his hook will be serviceable to all denomina- 
tions of Christians, because the rent between sects does 
not go down to tlie foundation, which it is his work to 
lay, — shews plainly enough how vague that foundation 
is, which is' the extent of his results. Setting aside, 
then, all question respecting the exceedingly imperfect 
historical and patristic knowledge of the time and of 
the school, (although Lardner, at any rate, cannot be 
called ignorant of mo latter subject,) it is plain that a 
living knowledge of the meaning of Scripture, though 
considered only in its literal and direct sense, will pre- 
sent to the mind a far more profound and exact con- 
ception of the Gospel and of its origin, whether for the 
purpose of evidence or of devout thought, than any 
amount of bare outward proof of the barren general 
proposition that " Christianity," a word connoting many 
complex and disputed ideas, rests upon the testimony 
of witnesses who could he " neither deceivers nor de- 
ceived," Moreover, one cannot but sympathize with 
the general remarks, which stigmatize the direct study 
of merely external evidence, however necessary "with 
respect to the unbeliever, as nevertheless injurious to 
that temper of belief in the student of which it necessi- 
tates the temporary suspension. Apart from the pro- 
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fmity wliieli seems almost inseparable from the bare 
argumentative statement of tlie case, the mind is taken 
ofi toi the time from religious thinking itself to the 
meie hi&torical proof of the facts upon which religious 
thought may be exercised, which is of coui-se in no 
sense religious thinking at all. A rational mind must 
indeed have reasonable ground for believing. There is 
a legitimate function to be discharged by evidential 
reaaoning. There is a strength in such evidence which 
occasionally may be useful to confirm the faith even of 
a believing mind. But it is not the task on which a 
Christian temper would choose habitually to employ 
itself. 

But allowing all this,— allowing that the study of 
the text of Scripture ia more remunerating than that 
of external evidences ; and that, even as an evidence- 
writer, Paley is certainly narrow in the result of his 
-laboured proof; — does he prove nothing because he 
proves little? A "conventional ease," and "unreal 
matter," and a " factitious thesis," imply that the argu- 
ment thus stigmatized falls to the ground altogether, 
unless upon some one or more groundless assumptions. 
And in Paley's great argument, — to say nothing of 
Leslie's before, and of Lardner's after him, — what are 
these groundless assumptions? It is perfectly true that 
the historical fact of certain miracles, which became 
almost the ground of a new religious body among men, is 
the sum total of Paley's results. The theory of mir- 
acles in themselves, the value of miracles as evidence, 
the exclusion of the possibility of any conversion of 
subjective belief into supposed objective testimony, the 
value of historical evidence as set over against d priori 
reasonings on the subject, the application of the argu- 
ment to the special and cardinal doctrines of the faith, 
— in a word, tlie entire subject of the argumentative 
bearings and valne of the naked skeleton of an argu- 
ment put forward, are not touched. The book is no 
answer to modern infidelity, no basis for a complete 
faith in Christian doctrine ; only a very small portion 
of the materials for either. But it is one thing to say 
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that an argument is incomplete, or that it did not an- 
ticipate, and so did not notice, modes of thought and 
reasoning posterior in date to itself; another to stigma- 
tize it as founded on mistakes. And if the Essay, as I 
believe, means simply the former of the two, then one 
cannot but feel it unwise to fling out harsh-sounding 
words upon the sensitive mind ot the religious public, 
all alert as it is at the present moment, and with 
considerable provocation, to find heresy wherever it 
can. 

in. . But the Laudian divines come off far worse. 
Two or three hard words, which find in the facts a 

?artial iustification, are bestowed, in passing, upon 
'aley : has not ilie Dalilah of a neat historical formula 
tempted the Essayist to sacrifice Laud and his school to 
an antith^ia? In a brief sketch of the successive 
" theories of belief " which have prevailed among 
Christians, it was needl'ul so to describe each as to 
bring out the link of connection which led to its suc- 
cessor. And tlie Caroline divines are summarily char- 
acterized as having substituted tlie authority of the 
National Church for that of the discarded Church Uni- 
versal of pre-Reformation times : and this in such a 
way as to render it "impossible to justify the Reforma- 
tion and tlie breach with Rome." 

INow, the only supposition that will justify the first 
statement is, that those divines resolved the ultimate 
inteOectual ground of religious faith into the decree of 
the existing and national Church of England, The 
only supposition that will justify the second is, that 
they resolved it into the decree ot the existing Catholic 
Church assumed to be represented by the Pope, or at 
the outside by the Churclies in communion with the 
Pope, And surely the Caroline divines were so far 
from assuming either of these suppositions, that they 
unhesitatingly deny both. Nay, did any man ever as- 
sert for any national Church, as such, the attribute of 
infallibihty, or the right of concluding the faith of its 
own members by its own simple testimony, which im- 
plies infallibility ? Or did any English divine of the 
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Church school ever eo give up his own carase, as to 
allow the identiiication of the Church Catholic with 
any of the half-dozen forms under which the Eoman 
Catholic controveraialist claims infallibility for his own 
part of the Church? It is absolutely certain that Laud 
did neither ; nor, I think, any of those divines wlio are 
roughly classed together as forming the Laudlan school. 
The Oliurch, according to their view, — no doubt to each 
individual his own branch of it, — proposes to each the 
doctrines of the faith as the doctrines of the Church in 
its entirety and from the beginning, gives him there- 
with also the Holy Scriptures as God's inspired Word, 
refers him to the traditional and historical faith of the 
Church Univereal, reaching up to and inchiding Apos- 
tolic times, as presenting an authoritative interpreta- 
tion of Scripture in fundamentals, and bids him then 
see for himself that the doctrines she thxis lays before 
him are in Scripture. If he in a teachable and earnest 
spirit endeavours with both heart and reason to em- 
brace the truth thus proposed, she tells him that he 
will be led on by God's grace to recognize the doc- 
trines, tlius pointed out to him in Scripture, to be in 
themselves ; divine. An experimental Christian life 
wUl give him an internal evidence of tJiat which first 
comes to him on external and historical grounds. And 
then according to his measure he will have true faith. 
He will at length know his Saviour, not because others 
have told him, but for himself. The case of the Samar- 
itans in the fourth chapter of St. John was the favourite 
type, taken from older divines, and employed to en- 
force the view thus laid down. The woman was as the 
present and national Church. She proclaimed Christ 
to the people of her village, and announced to them 
His supernatural knowledge, and His claim to be the 
Messiah ; and she bade them come and see for them- 
selves. Her office was external, introductory, eviden- 
tial, needing their own act to bring it to a completion. 
She could only repeat what she had been told, and tes- 
tify to her own experience. They accept her invita- 
tion, invite the Saviour to dwell witli them, and tlren 
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declare to the woman that their belief corresponds to, 
and crowns, her declaration ; for that they now helieve, 
not because of her saying, but because they have heard 
Jesus for themselves, and know tliat he is indeed the 
Christ, the Savionr of the world. Here is nothing 
surely of a " substitution of the voice of the national 
Church for that of the Church univerBal." So far as 
the Charch of the day, national or universal, claimed a 
self-terminated authority to impose doctrines upon her 
members as of lierselfi so far there is a rejection of all 
such authority on the part of the Church altogether. 
So far as the question is of proposing the truth with the 
moral authority of a witness, referring the disciple to 
the ultimate and divine authority of Scripture, so far 
there is no substitution but a retaining of both Church 
universal and Church national ; the latter as neces- 
sarily the immediate representative to the individual 
Christian of the former, but as partaking its authority, 
and that simply a moral authority, only in tlie due pro- 
portion which the case itself implies. And so stated, 
there is assuredly no suicidal surrender of the Refor- 
mation to Rome ia the adoption of the principle. For 
the Eeformation is to be justified on the verj' ground 
that it was an appeal from a corrupt part of the present 
Church to the collective witness of tlie whole Church 
yet undivided ; and that corrected by the Senptures 
themselves as being the witness of the first and in- 
spired Church, to which Scriptures it is the very office 
of the present uninspired Church to, introduce her 
members as to the final and conclusive Word of God.* 
Take Laud's own view, too long to quote, but 
which any one may find set forth repeatedly in his 
"Conference with Fisher." We have there, iirst, as 
the ultimate objective ground of faith, not the Church 
in any sense, but the Scriptiires : and these subjectively 

* A reference to Laud'a " Conference with Fisher " would be concTn- 
sire on thia Subject. And i^uotiitions to the point may be found readj col- 
lected in an " Anglicaa Catena " (" Traola for tlie Times," sol. iv.) ; which, 
by the way, beginning with Jewel, does not end with Brett or Waterland, 
but with Jebb and Van Mildert. 
15 
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apprehended, tliro«gh tlie aid of the Holy Spirit, not 
by the understanding merely, bnt by the entire com- 
plex experience of the mature Christian man. And 
then we have, next, the Church, the Church Catliolic, 
the Church from the beginning, brought before the 
believer by the' voice of the Cliurch present, but with 
no claim of formal authority without appeal, even for 
the former. And the office of the Church so understood 
is introductory, corrective, educational, regulative, inter- 
pretative, possessed of a moral authority proportioned 
to the universality and antiquity, and other corrobora- 
tive circumstances, of tlio testimony given, but not 
claiming fo be the formal and ultimate ground of faith. 
And if we look further for expre^ statements of the 
relative authority of the Church Catholic and the 
Church national, these are not far to seek ; and assured- 
ly negative outright any notion of a desire to eubstitute 
the latter for the former. Jeremy Taylor, perhaps, 
can scarcely claim rank as a Laudian divine, although 
in his later works he may be mostly so reckoned, and 
his departures from that school at any time were partial 
and occasional only, however extravagant. Otherwise, 
liis Ductor DuhitcmUum would supply us with a precise 
testimony. But none can doubt the right of Arch- 
bishop Bramhall, the Irish Laud, to represent that 
school. And his declaration of faith on the subject (in 
the Address to the Christian Keader, prefixed to his 
"Replication to the Bishop of Chalcedon") is as exact 
as it is instructive. First the " Catholic cecumenical 
essential Church," to which he " submits himself im- 
plicitly" until its testimony be given, and "in the prep- 
aration of his heart;" seeing that hia "adherence is 
firmer to the infallible rule of faith, i.e. the Holy Scrip- 
tures interpreted by the Catholic Church, than to his 
own private judgment and opinions." And next, and 
in a distinct line from this, a simple '' submission " to 
" the representative Churchj i. e. a free General Coun- 
cil," and " until then to the Church of England, or to 
a national English synod, to the determination of all 
which, and of each of them respectively, according to 
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the distinct degrees of their authority, I yield," he says, 
"a conformity and compliance, or at the least, and to 
the lowest of them," (i. e. the English national synod,) 
" an acquiescence." Assuredly there is no substitution 
here of the particular for the universal. As well might 
the Archbishop he called a "rationalist," hecanse he 
concludes this very declaration of his " theory of be- 
lief," by bidding his opponent in the end to " follow 
the dictates of right reason." And his more expanded 
statement of the nature of the authority which he as- 
signs to the national Church, in his "Answer to La 
]mlletiere," shews plainly that the " authoritative" judg- 
ment which he there claims for it, the "Judgment of 
jurisdiction," is one to which obedience, and not faith, 
is the correlative, and which Ja therefore in no sense a 
substitute for the formal infallibility claimed by the 
Koraanist for tlio Church Universal as in communion 
with the Pope, or even for the practical infallibility 
claimed by the Anglican for the Church, as a whole 
and from the beginning, irrespective of the Pope alto- 
gether. 

IV. The condition of religious feeling in the present 
English Church is a more delicate subject. The relig- 
ious world in England at present is described, in differ- 
ent parts of the Essay, as being in the unsound and 
unhealthy state of holding views of which it is afraid 
to " allow the proofs to be sifted in open court ;" — views 
which have become mere formulas, once but no longer 
the living expression of earnest belief, now a " godless 
orthodoxy," which "extinguishes religious thought," 
and shrinks from honest enquiry lest it should prove 
fertile "in unpleasant results." That orthodoxj' has 
" ceased to be a social influence," — so it is hinted — and 
is growing into an artificial system, where theological 
virtues are no longer moral ones, and theological 
doctrines have " stifi'ened into phrases," and " bear no 
relation to the actual history ot man ;" while a " facti- 
tious phraseology," or the "passwords of the modern 
pulpit," are "substituted for the simple facts of life." 
Severe language, surely, to be applied either e 
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or by implication to the existing tone of religious 
thought among ua, or to its tendency ; language strange- 
ly at variance with the more common and cheering 
belief, finding both utterance and evidence in ways so 
numerous, of an unprecedented revival within the past 
generation of a living and chastened faith. But when 
we come to interpret and criticise this language, the 
question must be first answered, to what extent ia it 
intended to reach ? Is it the whole behef of the 
Oiiurcli as such tliat is thus dissevered from the faith 
and the wants of the age ? Or is it merely that such 
moral defects exist in a particular party, or extend to 
only the manner ia which the truth is taught? It is 
quite possible, — and in an age of thought and of dis- 
covery must needs be the case, — that a large amount 
of unreasoning, unsifted belief in the bulk of mankind 
will enshrine the particular opinions of a previoua 
generation, and its errors among them, in a religious 
reverence, long after the more learned of individual 
enqu-irers have renounced these errors. The varions 
readings of Kennicott's Hebrew text, and the critical 
emendations of Mill's !New Testament and the very 
Polyglott of "Walton, were each of them heresy in their 
day and for a while to some people. And probably we 
are as our forefathers were ; not less, yet not more like- 
ly to he obstinate in retaining exploded errors. Dean 
Ellicott, for instance, runs no particular risk 6f being 
called hard names for giving up the 9^, in the Ist of 
Timothy, Again, it is very possible, that when the 
life of a religious movement is pretty nigh exhausted, 
and its existence has become rather one of opposition to 
more living movements of a later date, — when a theo- 
logical school has outgrown the conditions which called 
it into existence and made^it the real supply to a trae 
want, — the peculiar forms of speech that once had, but 
now have lost, a real meaning, shall nevertheless retain 
a traditional and customary acceptance, and be defended 
■with, a bigotry and acrimony proportioned to the loss 
of a living faith in them and of an honest appreciation 
of their evidence. Something of a " godless ortho- 
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doxy " is almost a necessary incident of a declining 
theological movement. It is possible, yet once more, 
that a true Scriptural theology may be preached in a 
conventional and unreal tone, and that men who have 
confounded their own stiff modes of handling the truth 
■with the truth itself, may be apt to " stifle thought " to 
the best of their power by condemning those who throw 
themselves into a heartier way of teaching it. These 
suppositions taken together — and I believe each of them 
has, or has had, a real application to ourselves — give 
an innocent, and I believe the actual, meaning of the 
Essayist's language. Unhappily) however, other Es- 
says, for which the Eector of Lincoln is not responsible, 
attach a mnch wider sense to similar censures of the 
present time. The factitious phraseology, the positions 
which will not bear the light of day, the formulfe which 
are unreal, and yet from which an irrational bigotry 
will tolerate no departure, — are interpreted elsewhere to 
be questions of BibHcal interpretation, of the construc- 
tion of creeds, of the Church of the future. And the 
imquestioning belief in an inspired Book, the absolute 
aoeeptance of the doctrines of the Creeds, the customary 
theology to be found in Prayer-book and Catechism, 
preached in the old letter and not in the new spirit, — 
these are proclaimed to be in opposition so diametrical 
to the intellect, and knowledge, and moral instincts of 
the age, as to render it impossible for many honest 
enquirers to continue to accept them. If so, then let the 
real issue be raised openly : only let it be remembered, 
that it is not raised by the words of this Essay, but by 
the piecing out of uie indefinitenees of those words 
through the language of others. Then it is indeed 
Christianity itself which is assailed. The Christianity 
of 1,800 years is held to have done its work, and lived 
its life, and to be now efieto. And the difference be- 
tween Comte, for instance, or any other open assailant 
of the Gospel, and the extremest of the school that is 
now rising among us, will be simply the difference be- 
tween an open substitution of a human system for 
Chmtianity, and an attempt to alter the latter into con- 
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formity with a human system — the difference, in a word, 
between rejecting or retaining the mere name of the 
Gospel, while equally giving up the thing. Only let it 
be repeated, while thus in all Badness insisting upon the 
real issue at the bottom of this conflict, that the delib- 
erate intention of raising that issue is not to be imputed 
to men who profess, however (we may think) ground- 
lessly, to he only recalling the Christianity of the day 
to a "truer, and therefore more effective condition ; and 
who do beyond a doubt intend, in their own purpose, 
however unhappily, to reconcile intellect with revela- 
tion. And, at any rate, the words of the present Essay 
are responsible for no question of the kind. Mean- 
while, it certainly does seem to meet the facts of the 
ease more truly, that we should recognise rather an im- 
provement than a deterioration in the present tone of 
English theology. English preaching has surely thrown 
off the pompous conventionalities and rounded Latin- 
isms that sent our fathers to sleep, and has become 
more of a living and flexible instrument, fitting into 
men's hearts and speaking to their real wants ; while, 
at the same time, and wim the very reverse of a dimi- 
nution of acceptableness, it has learned a deeper theol- 
ogy and preaches more thoroughly and more livingly 
the " terminology of the Creeds." And English exe- 
gesis has been so far from refusing to face the extremest 
researches of German criticism, mat it has been learn- 
ing of late to rifle them of their solid and minute learn- 
ing without being tainted by their generally crude and 
unpractical spirit. And without denying that there is 
much among us of narrowness and of bigotry, or that 
the Church has been well-nigh rent in half by a bitter 
and unreasoning party spirit, it is surely plain, that a 
large part at least of the polemical ferment which has 
arisen now, means only — what is both right and reason- 
able — that earnest men are shocked at what they hold 
to be a tampering with fundamental truth, and a wanton 
assault upon Scripture ; that they expect that clergy- 
men shall believe what they subscribe, instead of spend- 
ing their labour in determining the minimum of belief 
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tiiat is unavoidable ; and that Christians shall suhmifc 
their judgments to the faith of Christ, instead of altering 
that faith to suit their own narrow conceptions. This 
is assuredly the impression under which the whole 
Church, so to say, has undoubtedly acted ; and the very 
strength of -which shews, at any rate, no unreality of 
feeling, while the breadth of the provocation excludes 
any charge of narrow bigotry. 

It yet remains to notice one further topic^ of deeper 
interest and wider reach than any mere question of 
matter of fact respecting the doctrines or temper of par- 
ticular periods of the Church. Having spoken hitherto 
of facts, let us now turn to principles. There are two 
■ways of writing the history of religious, as of any other 
class of opinion. Either an historian may trace the 
course of that opinion with continual reference to a 
standard of truth, by which he measures his judgments 
of each passing phase of belief; or, waiving tiiis, he 
may trace the successive shades and schools of belief on 
the hypothesis of a merely natural succession of ideas, 
developed according to " a law of necessary conti- 
nuity by the simple operation of the laws of thought. 
He may either write, as a Christian, a history of his 
own religion, discriminating the mingled truth and false- 
hood of successive schools of doctrine ; or as a specta- 
tor, placed externally, he may analyze the growth and 
variations of a philosophy, irrespective of truth or false- 
hood altogether. In the first ease, he will run the risk, 
no doubt, of colouring his statements, unconsciously if 
not intentionally, by the particular views of his own 
school and time. His booli, if he is not on his guard, 
may degenerate into the special pleading of a partizan. 
In the second, he must of necessity deprive himself of 
tiiat sympathy with his subject, which alone can enable 
an historian to depict aright a history of religion. He 
will become a mere dry analyzer of facts, to the true 
life of which he has voluntarily blinded himself.* The 
philosophical spirit, which realizes to the life the en- 
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tire atmosphere of thouglit and fact under -which any 
view of doctrine came into existence, seems impossible 
in matters of religion, unless to a religions thinker. 
Truth, in such subjects, hides itself from those who de- 
liberately write without any thought of truth at all. 
So far, however, the question is only one between two 
opposite extremes ; both of which, indeed, must be 
blended together, in order to produce a perfect history. 
A history of truth will be unreal and technical, unless 
it be also clothed in the flesh and blood of the succes- 
sive phases of opinion. And a history of opinion, inde- 
pendent of "the moral certainty that it will in such a 
case lean towards falsehood, will he destitute of insight 
into the deeper springs of human action, much more 
into the dispensations of God, unless it he referred 
throughout to the standard of truth. But the case is 
materially altered, if the natural connection of succes- 
sive theological views be asenmed to be inconsistent 
with any " theory of belief," by which objective truth 
is held to be attainable. If the value of eeclc^astical 
history be asserted to be, that it ehminates the subject- 
ivity of one age by the neutralizing effect of comparing 
also those of other ages, the assM^ion no doubt is to tlie 
point, and true. But if it is also implied, that no more 
present and immediate instrument exists for ascertain- 
ing fundamental religious truth than the tracing back 
the opinion of the present day to its antecedents, and 
that men are in the midst of a kind ©f mesmeric chain 
of external influences through which no hand is stretched 
to lift them up to the truth itself, such a view claims to 
be otherwise characterized. It seems to ignore the pro- 
visions made under the Gospel for perpetuating tmth, 
the external teaching of Church and Bible, and tlie in- 
ternal powers of the reason as guided by the Holy Spir- 
it ; and to substitute accordingly, for truth belief, for 
dogma opinion, for the Creeds a mere philosophy. 
And the ultimate result of such a view must be a very 
sad alternative, yet one which the events of the last few 
years have shewn too plainly to be a real one. For men 
will not rest content with a faith held to depend upon 
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grounds tliat are illusory. And they wlio are bo placed, 
must needs end either in believing nothing, or in arhi- 
trarily choosing and blindly accepting some external 
and self-constituted standard of belief for themselves, 

Now the undeveloped and cursory remarks at the 
beginning of the Essay here considered, leave undenia- 
bly the impression of favouring such a view. They 
seem to exhibit as the grounds of the faith, what are in 
truth the causes of its corruption, the character and 
mental condition of each successive age. They appear 
to speak of " the external verities " of the original revela- 
tion, aa though they were visible to us only through the 
vista, — the tortuous windings and hazy atmosphere, — 
of the past world of thought that intervenes between 
them and ourselves ; and as though they owed their 
present form, less to the unchangeable Divine informant, 
than to the minds of the men who teach and the men 
who are taught. And they do distinctly include within 
the influence and sphere of variable opinion, all theories 
of objective standards of religious truth ; ranking, under 
a trenchant though surely a rather strained alternative, 
as alike untenable, the outward and the inward, the 
Eoman Catholic and Anglican, and the Protestant, the- 
oies ; or, in other words, the assertion of an external 
and living instructor, whether single or corporate, im- 
mediate or traditional, or of an inspired book, capable 
of being interpreted whether by Church or individual, 
or of both combined, if assumed to be channels of a 
truth above opinion, and able, therefore, to overrule 
and infonn it. Of course there may be theories, on the 
one hand, of a continuous external source of Divine 
teaching, which yet recognise " the laws of human 
thought ; " and on the other, of individual enquiry, which 
do "take account of the influences of education:" either 
of which, therefore, escape tho rather verbal antithesis 
of the Essayist's dilemma — a dilemma, however, pro- 
fessing by its terms to be an exhaustive one. But 
while, if pressed to their most precise meaning, room is 
thus left by the words for the loftier view, it is impos- 
sible to help feeling that the tone of the remarks in 
15* 
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question does tend to include tiie whole body of relig- 
ious truth within the shifting mass of current human 
opinion, and to deny to ourselves the possession of any 
competent instrument for ascertaining that truth, in its 
purity objectively as truth. 

And what, then, is the question, suggested rather 
than distinctly put, still lees formally answered in either 
direction, by the remarks of the Essay — an old question 
that has underlain much of the controversy between 
England and Eome as well as between Christian and 
Deist, and that has come to the surface again now in 
more places than in the volume of Essays ? It is the 
question whether or no the Church has yet succeeded 
in propounding a trae " theory of hehef." !Faith is 
correlative to a Divine informant ; yet here is, directly 
and to ourselves, only man, one man commonly against 
another. Truth must rest upon absolute grounds ; 
yet religious belief, as a matter of fact, is what it is 
mainly because men are bom in this or that, school of 
theology, in Italy or in England, in a cottage or in a 
palace. The interpretation, again, of the Bible must 
needs vary with the opinions, and temper, and knowl- 
edge of the age. And the present Church, under what- 
ever form represented, must needs consist of men, who 
do not by reason of their Church position rise above 
humanity, and who therefore see witn the eyes of their 
age, and judge according to the idola with which that 
age surrouniS them. Does it not follow, either that 
there must be, besides these, some visible and continu- 
ous present Divine informant, if we are to have a truth 
in religion at all above opinion, or that we cannot at- 
tain to such truth ! Neither a living Pope nor an open 
Bible are an adequate answer to this question. The 
former leaves ua still to mere moral evidence, even 
granting that there waa such evidence, to establish his 
ri^ht to be the required oracle. iN^or does the present 
Church at large, even omitting the divisions that impair 
its authority and silence its voice, claim more certainly, 
although more plausibly, the privilege of formal infal- 
libility. And although, granting the conditions of an 
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accessible Bible, and a belief in its inspiration, and a 
fair average of education, I do not believe tliat broad or 
fundamental error in religion could in the long Ain hold 
its ground ;• yet, doubtless, the very text of the Bible, 
and the eanonieity of it, and its inspiration, and the 
body of doctrine to be deduced from it, depend to ua 
upon human reasoning. But if there be thus no living 
Divine informant, is there, for that reason, no philo- 
sophically tenable ground for rehgious faith at all ! Is 
the voice of God not brought to our ears, becuse there 
are no audible accents of that voice speaking to our 
physical sense of hearing from a visible Sinai? Be- 
cause moral evidence is not in itself formally infallible, 
is it impossible that some moral evidence shall bring 
within the reach of men^niths which are formally in- 
fallible ? And there ia abundant moral evidence to a 
past infallible revelation, and to the embodiment of the 
words of infallible men in a still existing book ; and to 
the continuous existence of a certain Creed from the 
beginning, taught by those infallible men, and held by 
the Church at all times, although mixed up with a mass 
of error at this or that time ; and held from the begin- 
ning to have been the Creed, upon belief in which that 
book was founded, and which its text therefore implies, 
and which may be read and re-read, in that text, from 
time to time. In a word, there is that which does seem, 
aa it has seemed, surely, to the Heformed Church of 
England, to be a philosophically sound " theory of be- 
lief," in fundamentals, viz. Scripture interpreted by 
Catholic consent. Here is the sufficient foundation for 
a belief, that shall rest upon a truth above opinion, and 
be correlative to a CreedT and not to a mere philosophy. 
It is unreasonable and presumptuous to refuse to be- 
lieve unless a present and living voice speaks to our- 
selves with a Divine power ; and if men cannot find 
such a voice, to declare belief impossible. The evidence 
of the Christian Church of all tunes and places, — omit- 
ting ail question of Divine aid or appointment, — consti- 
tutes a collective witness to the facts of the original 
revelation, — to the written records left behind by its 
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inspired teaeliers, — to the main lines of their teaching 
itself,— -such as at least rises to a level above the fluctu- 
ations of opinion or the Subjective conditions of par- 
ticular periods, Kitual, liturgies, an ordained clergy, 
a traditional orthodox faith, the counterpoise of opposite 
influences in diiferent peoples neutralized by combina- 
tion, the views of one age corrected by those of another, 
in a word, the collective evidence of the Church of all 
times and ages, — and this connected, checked, enhght- 
ened, gifted ae it were mth a living and human power, 
by the volume of Scripture, hy the written words in 
which are embodied the living teachings of prophets 
and apostles, and of Christ Himself, — and vitalized, 
again, and applied by the spiritual experience and spir- 
itually guided reasons of individiial Christians, — consti- 
tutcB together a complex but wonderful machineir for 
the preservation of truth ; which cannot be got nd of 
by pointing out that its operation is modified, as no 
doubt it is, by the nature of the subject on which it is 
brought to bear. A floating mass of uncertified and 
confused opinion will, of course, always exist ; and the 
tone of thought will vary ; and the aspect of the truth, 
and the stress laid upon particular portions of it, and 
the inferences drawn from it, and the amount of error 
mingled with it, will fluctuate with the knowledge, and 
the philosophy, and the moral tone of the time. Dif- 
flculties again, transformed by the solution of them into 
evidences, will arise on the side of metaphysics, physics, 
criticism, morals^ history ; yet each passing away, as a 
matter of fact, with the conditions of the time to which 
it belonged, and out of which it arose, and all together 
dwarfed into insignificance by the side of the counter- 
dif&culty of explaining the historical fact of Christianity 
on any other supposition than that of its truth. But, 
old-f^hioned as the words may sound in the ears of 
modem intellect, the Bible, as interpreted by Catholic 
consent, does appear, nevertheless, to be the very in- 
strument fitted to the very need with which we are here 
concerned. Moral evidence of course it is, and not 
demonstrative. But it is moral evidence which, prac- 
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tically, and to a temper not blinded by moral defects, 
precisely performs the office of lifting the mind above 
the conditions of the time, and of bringing it in contact 
with tlie uneoloured truth. It ia moral evidence whieli 
rests upon an ultimate Divine informant, and cheeks 
itself by a continued reference to recorded Divine 
woi'ds. And a large view of Church history will shew, 
that on the whole, and for its main pnrpoae, it haa 
actually answered the end for which God gave it. The 
fundamental truths of the Gospel have been overlaid, 
but not forgotten ; have been distorted, but not blotted 
out ; have " progressed by the antagonism " of opposing 
tendencies, yet nave ever oscillated again to their true 
balance ; have been preserved, in a woi'd, as it has 
pleased God to preserve all truth for man, by the in- 
strumentality of man himself; not with mathematical 
demonstration or rigorous precision, but with moral 
certainty and with substantial truth ; not by abolishing 
the atmosphere of human thought and feeling, but by 
penetrating that atmosphere with the rays of a distant 
but unmistakeable and glorious sun. 
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"When the ^allanf Percy was smarting under his 
wounds on the tield of Ilolmedon, where be bad fought 
nobly for bis king and country, he was accosted by a 
courtier who bad taken no part in the fi"ay, and who 
discoiirsed to the faint and weary soldier on the calam- 
ities of war, it was a strange thing, he said, that men 
eboiild risk their lives in battle : — 

" .... It was great pity. 
So it was, ttat viUainoTis saltpetre should be digged 
Out of the bowels of the liarmless earth, 
"Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 
So cowardlr."t 
He also informed the bleeding man that there was 
an excellent recipe for the healing of bis -wounds : — 



The temper of the brave soldier was nettled by this 

• Nole. — In the following pages the writer hss endeaToiired to remove 
otijeetiona, and to shew the result of erroneous piinoiplel. This, he is well 
aware, is onlj a portion of the work to bo done with regard to the suljject 
before Mm. It is necessary to build up, 83 well as to pall down ; to estab- 
lish the truth, as well as to refute error. He has therefore attempted \o 
deal with that other part of the argument in " Lectures on the Inspiration, 
and on the InterpretatJon, of the Bible, dehvered at WestaiiDBter Abbey." 
(Rivingtons, 1861. 2 toIs., 7s,) 

t Shakespeare, Henry IV., Pi I. Act. i. sc a 
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impertinent talk, and he answered it in good plain 
downright English, for he says " it made him mad,"' 

Hotspur knew by experience that war was not a 
pleasant trade, and he telt some of its evils at that 
time. But, human nature being what it is, it did not 
seem to him a strange or surprising thing that men 
should fight. He knew that they have passions and 
lusts, and if he had read the Epistle of St. Jamea in the 
Latin Vulgate, or in Wiekliffe^s Version, — for he prob- 
ably did not know Greek, — he had learnt the cause of 
war, — " Whence come wars and fightings among you ! 
Come they not hence, even of your lusts that war in 
your members ? " * 

He felt also an instinct within him, prompting him, 
when called by the voice of his sovereign, to fight 
valiantly for his king, his country, and his God. 

The author of the Essay before na will not, it is 
lioped, resent the comparison of the first six pa^es 
of his Essay to the discourse of the courtier at Hol- 
medon. 

The Essay opens- thus: — "It is a strange though 
familiar fact, that great differences of opinion exist 
respecting the Interpretation of Scripture. 'f It is a 
wonderful thing, that men are not all agreed as to its 
jueaning, and that tliey should engage in couflJets and 
controversies upon it. " It is so extraordinary a phe- 
nomenon," ho tells us, " that it requires an effort of 
thought to appreciate its true nature. J What a won- 
derful prodigy it must be, to demand such a distress- 
ing strain of our mind that we should absolutely be 
obliged to think ! 

£ not this very like the lack-a-daieical languor of 
the courtier in the play? It required of him an effort 
of courage to look the enemy in the face, and buckle 
on his armour and fight ; and " it requires an effort of 
thought to appreciate " the true nature of differences 
of Interpretation of Scripture. It is a sad thing that 
such differences shouldexist. Pity it is, that the salt- 

* Jamea iv. 1. t Essay, p. 330. % P. 334. 
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petre should be dug out of the earth which haa supplied 
the material for this controversial warfare. 

Yes ; hut in sober seriousness, are not all the plain- 
tive notes which compose the dolorous dirge of these 
first six pages of our Essay like the effeminate effiieiona 
of a maudlin sentimentalism ? True, rery true it is, 
that there are differences, and have .been differences, 
and ever will bo differences in the Interpretation of 
Holy Scripture. But let us look them honestly and 
courageously in the face. Is it " a strange thing," is it 
" an extraordinary phenomenon," that there should be 
BHch differences? So, certainly not; at least in the 
estimate of those who acknowledge the divine origin 
of Scripture, and who consider the corruptions of tlie 
human heart and the operations of our spiritual En- 
emy. It is not more strange and extraordinary that 
there should be controversies concerning tlie meaning 
of Scripture, than that there should he wars and fight- 
ings among ns. Scripture- is God's word. And the 
Evil Spirit is the enemy of Scripture, and he has been 
ever eager to take the seed of God's word out of men's 
hearts ;* and ouv hearts are often bad soil, and do not 
retain the Word. He stirs up some men to deny tlie 
Inspiration of Scripture ; and to treat the Bible as 
a common book. He excites others to pervert its 
meaning and to bend it in various directions, as a mere 
"regula plumhea, a leaden rule," to suit their own 
wayward imaginations, which they call their " verify- 
ing faculty ;" and to twist it about as a "cereus nasus, 
a nose of wax," to be moulded with easy pliancy so as 
to accommodate itself to their "inner consciousness;" 
and to set at naught all the guidance which the Holy 
Spirit affords for the true Interpretation of Scripture, 
both in Scripture itself, and in the primitive consent 
and practice of the Christian Church. 

AH these machinations of the Enemy of Scripture 
are perfectly familiar to every student of Church his- 
tory, and will not seem strange to any child who reada 

• Luke Tiii. 12. 
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Scripture itself. At the Temptation in the wilder- 
ness, the Devil quoted Scripture against the Divine 
Author of Scripture.* And St. Peter tells us that 
even in his own days there were "differences in the 
interpretation of Scripture," and that "unlearned and 
unstable men" wrested some things in St. Paul's Epis- 
tles, as they did " tlie other Scriptures, unto their own 
destruction." f 

From the times of the Apostles, and after them in 
the days of St, Ignatius and St. Polycarp and St. Ire- 
nseus and Tertullian, even to the present age, the same 
Evil Spirit which stirred up the first false teachers to 
corrupt the sense of Scripture, has been always at work 
in prosecuting the same design. Therefore no one 
need be surprised or staggered by the fact, that there 
are great differences in tlje interpretation of Scripture. 
No one ought to consider it a "strange and extraordi- 
nary phenomenon," but he ought to recognise in it a 
proof of the divine truth of Scripture warning us that 
so it would be ; and he ought to see here an evidence 
of the divine worth of Scripture, which the Evil Spirit 
desires to destroy ; and he ought also to derive from it 
a strong^ motive to hold fast the true sense of Holy 
Scripture, which the Divine Author of Scripture de- 
clares to us by the witness of His Church universal, 
" the Church of the living God, the pillar and ground 
of the truth." 

The Essayist, having expressed his surprise " that 
differences of opinion should exist respecting the Inter- 
pretation of Scripture," and having said that " it re- 
quires an effort of thought to appreciate the nature of 
so extraordinary a phenomenon," proceeds to prescribe 
a remedy for the evil. If we will follow his advice, our 
differences respecting the Interpretation of Scripture 
may, he says, be abated, and eventually disappear. 
He has discovered an excellent medicine which wincure 
the malady. He has found out a spiritual panacea, he 
has invented a soothing halm inore potent than tliat 

* Matt. W. C ; Luke iv. 10. f 2 Pet. iii. IB. i 1 Tim, iil 16. 
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" Nepenthes which the Tvife of Thon 
lu Egypt gave to JoTe-born Helena,"* 

He liaa compounded a -wonderful diallacticon, to recon- 
cile the divided members of Christendom, and assuage 
their achea and pains, and make them move in harmony 
and peace. 

It is much to be regretted, that, when we come to 
examine this marvellous recipe, we do not find that it 
answers our expectations ; we shall see what it is when 
we proceed a little further. 

In the meantime we must be permitted to say with 
all due respect to the inventor of this new medicine, 
that here also we recognise a resemblance to the cour- 
tier at Holmedon, He lamented the differences and 
strifes of frail humanity ; and he then proceeded to rec- 
ommend his own remedy. Ee told Hotspur that 
" The Eo^ereign'st thing on earth 
"Was pannaceti for an inward bruise." 

It is much to be feared that the Essayist's panacea may 
prove very like the courtier's parmaceti. But we must 
pass on. 

§ 2. The Essayist complains that there is great re- 
luctance among Christians to profit by recent researches 
of Eibliea! criticism. Hence, in part, he would account 
for the differences which he deplores in the interpretar 
tion of Scripture. He says that the Elzevir edition of 
the Greek New Testament, published in the year 1624, 
" has been invested with authority, and is made B.pi^c6 
(?e y-esiStoKCfi against innovation." t This is a marvel- 
lous assertion ; and if the writer's name had not been 
prefixed to this Essay — if the title-page had not told us 
that it was produced by one who occupies the chair of 
Eegius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, 
which was lately filled by one of the most learned 
critics in Christendom, the late Dean of Christ Church, 
we should rather have imagined that it was put forth 
by some of those benighted persons whose blindness he 
deplores. 

" Milton'E Coinus. f Easay, p. 33S. 
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The Essayist of conrae is speaking of Eneland when 
ho uses this language.. Germany, it is certain, does not 
need Ms pity. Tischendorf cannot be charged with 
bigoted adherence to the edition of 1624. Nor can 
J/Ockmcm, as the Essayist calls Mm ; * nor can Jifeier, 
as our author writes Lis natne.+ And as far as Eng-" 
land is concerned, — enveloped in darkness as she is, m 
the Essayist's estimation, like a land of critical Cim- 
merians, — there is scarcely a single Biblical scholar in 
this country, among those who nave put forth, anno- 
tated editions of the whole or portions of the Greek 
Testament in the last half-century, who has made a 
stand for the text of 1634, and has regarded it as a 
"pi^ee de resistance against innovation." Dean Alford, 
Dean Ellieott, Dr. Bloomfield, Dr. Tregelles, and others, 
have shewn themselves free from the trammels of a 
superstitious reverence for tliat edition. We had even 
supposed that Professsor Jowett himself had resisted 
the claims of the Texlms Mece^tus, and had adopted the 
text of Lachmann in his edition of four of, the Epistles 
of St. Paul : and, as a learned writer lias observed,i he 
seems to cling with great tenacity to that text, — which 
in very many instances is less correct than that of the 
TeiePua Heceptus, — and to make it ».'"pihe de resist- 
(moe against innovation," 

It IS indeed a " strange fact," an " extraordinary 
phenomenon," that a writer who expresses a desire to 
see a history of Biblical Interpretation, § and who pro- 
poses to inaugurate a new era in Scriptural criticism, 
should exhibit so much forgetfulness of what has been 
done in that department in his own country and in his 
own age. Did it recLuire " an effort of thought " to 
appreciato the true nature of the case ? and was that 
enort toogreat to be made ? 

§ 3, "uis Essayist next states his opinion on the 
duties of an Interpreter of Scripture. " 'Hie office of an 
jiterpreter of Scripture," ho says, " is to transfer him- 
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self to another age," to " recover the meaning of the 
words as they struck on the ears or flashed before the 
ejes of those who first heard and read them." * 

We must here again, with great reluctance, crave 
Jeave to dissent. We ventnre respectfully, but con- 
fidently, to assert that here is a great mistake ; and it 
does not seem to be improved by what immediately 
succeeds it. "The Interpreter," we are told, "is to 
diaengaee himself from all that follows " the age in 
which the words of Scripture were first spoken. He is 
" to know nothing " of all subsequent history, ecclesi- 
astical and civil. Armed cap-d-pie in this panoply of 
ignorance he is to set forth as kmght-errant to do battle 
against all comers, for the truth of his own interpreta- 
tions of Scripture. Cervantes himself could not have 
imagined a more portentous form of self-deception than 
is displayed in this exegetical Quixotism. Let us ob- 
serve what it involves. It supposes that tiie first 
hearers of the words recorded in Scripture were fully 
conscious of their meaning. Surely a greater delusion 
than this never entered the mind or the chivalrous 
knight of La Mancha, 

vVe know that the ancient Hebrews had only dim 
visions of the meaning of the prophecies which they 
heard, and even the Prophets themselves did not fully 
understand the meaning of their own prophecies ; f . 
but, as St. Peter tells us, " they sea/rched diligently 
what the Spirit of Christ that was in tliem did sig- 
iifj."t 

We know also from the Apostles and Evangelists, 
that they themselves did not understand the meaning 
of many of their Divine Master's words when they were 
first uttered. How often do they confess this I how 
often do we read in the Gospels that " they understood 
not this saying, and it was hid from them, and they 
perceived it not ! " § 

Many of our Lord's sayings were hard sayings at 

first, but were afterwards made easy ; many of His say- 

* Essay, p. 8 

t 1 Pet. i. 11 
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ines were at first dark, but were made clear ty His 
subsequent acts. Kicodemus could have had little no- 
tion of our Lord's meaning when He said, " Except a 
man be bom of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God." * But this saying of 
our Divine Teacher was afterwards explained, vrhen 
our Lord gave a general commission to His apostles, 
" Go teach all nations, 'baptising them : " f that saying 
also itself must in another respect have seemed a hard 
one to those unlettered Galilseans, until they received 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, empowering them to speak 
in new tongues.^ And onr Lord's assertion of the gen- 
eral obligation to " eat His Elesh and drink His Blood " 
was, we know, " a hard saying "§ to those who first 
heard it. But its meaning was afterwards explained, 
when the same Divine Speaker said, " Take, eat, this is 
My Body. Drink ye all of this." ]| 

If the Scriptures of the Old Testament had been 
cleai- to ihose who first heard or read them, or even to 
those by whose instrumentality they were written, there 
would have been little need of the work which our 
Blessed Lord wrought in the hearts of the two disciples 

foing to Emmaus, and of the assembled apostles at 
erusalem. "Beginning at Moses and all the Prophets, 
He expounded to them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning Himself." Tj" And again we read, " Then 
opened He their ■understand'i/ng, that they might under- 
stand the Scriptures." ** If tlie true meaning of the 
words of 'our Lord had " sti-uck on the ears of those 
who first heard them," there would have been compar- 
atively little reason for the miracle of Pentecost, and 
for the eftusion of the glorious light of the Holy Ghost 
then shed on the minds of the apostles and first disciples, 
and on the words which they had heard from Christ. 
Then it was, but not till then, that the true meaning 
" flashed before their eyes." 

" Every prophecy,' says St. Irenteus, " is an enigma 
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before its fulfilment." * How different is this li _ _ 
from that of the Essayist I Ho would have us plat 
ourselves in the age of those who first heard 6r read the 
words of Holy Scripture. He would have ue abandon 
our Christian privileges, and go back from the noonday 

SlendouF of the Gospel to the dim-twilight of the Law, 
ow many degrees would the sun go down on our spir- 
itual dial if the Essayist had his will I When it was 
rising on our horizon, he would send us to the anti- 
podes. In reading the Old Testament, he would have 
us see with the eyes and hear with the ears of those 
who lived before the first Advent of Christ ! 
Consider also the prophecies of Christ. 
His predictions concerning His sufferings and death 
were like inexplicable riddles to those who first heard 
them.f The Evangelist declares that " they understood 
none of these things, neither knew they the things 
which were spoken. Does the Essayist desire that his 
pupils should relinc[uish all the helps which were iav- 
nisned by subsequent events for the interpretation of 
those things ? And to take another example, when 
our Lord prophesied concerning St. John, " K I will 
that he tarry till I come, what is that io thee ? " then 
the meaning which " flashed before the eyes " of the 
brethren who first heard those words was, that " that 
disciple should not die." J "Will the Essayist maintain, 
that, as " the history of Christendom is nothing to 
him," and that he must take the sense of Scripture as 
it " first sounded on the ears of those who heard it," 
therefore the Evangelist St. John is still alive ? 

What also shall we say of our Lord's prophecies 
concerning the destruction of Jerusalem? Eusebius§ 
and other ancient Christian writers were rightly of 
opinion, that the comparison of those prophecies with 
the history of the siege of Jerusalem is very conducive 

* St. Irenseus, !v. 26, 1. \ Seo Luke ix. 44, 4G, xviil. 32— S4. 

i John xsL 23. 

§ See Euaebius, Eocl. Hist, iii. 6 — 9. Cf. St, Jerome in laa. Isiv. and 
Zech. i., where be infers from Joaephus the trutli of other propheeiea o£ 
Scripture cooceniing Jerusalem. 
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to the correct interpretation of them, and affords clear 
evidence of Christ's divine foreknowledge, and sHpplies 
a strong argument for the truth of our holy religion. 
But the Essayist tells us that his ideal interpreter of 
Scripture shall know " nothing of history." " The great, 
nesa of the Eoman empire is nothing to him ; it is an 
inner and not an outer world that he is strfving to 
restore. All the after-thoughts of theology are nothing 
to him." * 

Happy e^ositor I thrice lif^Py interpreter 1 dwell- 
ing in the Epicurean ease of nis own serene self- 
euffleiency. He has no need to take down any pon- 
derous folios from his shelves. He need not have any 
on his table. He need not invest any of his income in 
the purchase of a theological library. He may live in 
a room with four bare walls. He need not pore over 
the pages of Polyglotts. No Chrysostoms or Augus- 
tines shall darken his doors. Perhaps he will admit a 
Lexicon and a Grammar ; " a few rules guarding 
against common errors are enough for him." f But 
" no Tolaminoua literature " shall obscure the cloudless 
calm of his solitary speculations. He will dwell a 
visionary ^eon in the pure pleroma of his own imagina- 
tion, and thence come forui as a spiritual emanation to 
create a world. He will read the prophecies of our 
Lord concerning the siege of Jerusalem without troub- 
ling himself about the evidence of their fulfilment. 
" All this is nothing to him." Ko ; he is determined 
to live in the time when these prophecies were first 
spoken ; he has taken his seat on the Mount of Olives 
and looks down on Jerusalem as it then was ; and no 

Eower on earth shall disturb him from his place. There 
e remains firmly seated like a gray lichen-covered rock 
upon the mountain in the first century of the Christian 
era ; " scdet £etemumc[ue sedebit." Prom that pro- 
phetic tripod on which he has placed himself he will 
deliver oracular responses to all future generations. 
When the Puritan Divines of the Westminster As- 

" Easay, p. 338. f Ibid. 
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sembly had seated tlieinselves comfortably in their 
arm-chairs, and held their little gilt-leaved Bibles with 
metal clasps in their hands, they imagined themselves 
wiser than all the ^Fathers who ever wrote, and than all 
the Councils which ever sat. 

The learned John Selden ventured sometimes to 
ruffle their self-complacent equanimity by a few im- 
portunate questions ; but it was not easily perturbed. 
Every one of that august body had more wisdom, in his 
own conceit, than if he had all the contents of tlie £ib- 
liotkeca Pai/rutn Mwxvma in his mind. 

The Essayist seems to have earned a place in that 
venerable conclave. " Unus SiUiotkeca liber." One 
book is his library. " When the meaning of Greek 
■words " (of the Bible, why not also of the Ileirew ?) " is 
once known, the young student has almost all the real 
materials which are possessed by the greatest biblical 
scholar — iu the Book itself." * And he is determined 
to live in the age in which it was written. " All the 
after-thoughts of theology are nothing to him ; the his- 
tory of Christendom is nothing to him." !N"o ; all these- 
things are nothing to him. Indeed, we might almost 
say that his stock in trade is " totum nil." And having 
set up himself in the business of interpreter, he proceeds 
to deal out his wares, and to assure his customers that 
" he has no connexion with any other house," and that 
genuine articles, unadidterate viands, are only to be 

Erocured at his depSt and at that of others who imitate 
is example of embarking in the trade of interpreter 
without any capital for carrying it on. 

Gentle reader, pardon this raillery. Tlie subject is 
indeed a very serious one. But our Essayist's new mode 
of forming an Interpreter of Holy Scripture is really — 
excuse the word — so ludicrous, that it could hardly be 
treated with gravity. Elijah himself could not refrain 
from irony when he saw the miserable infatuation to 
which the worship of Baal reduced its votaries.f And 
the self-idolizing woi-ship of the Essayist is scarcely less 

* Essa^, p. 384. f 1 Kings xviii. 27. 
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fanatical. Indeed, in reading tlie pages of this Essay, 
we may be sometimes disposed to doubt wliether the 
author himself is not in jest, and whether he is not 
amusing himself with speculating on the eredality of 
his readers, and with trying how large an amount of 
paradox they are ready to receive at his hands. 

Bat if he is really in earnest, then let ns be permitted 
to say, that in the interpretation of Holy Scripture the 
history of Christendom is not " nothing to us ; the 
" after-thoughts of theology," as he is pleased to call 
the workings of the Holy Spirit in the Church, " are " 
not " nothing to " us. No : they are something ; they 
are a very great deal to us j and are designed by Al- 
mighty God to be so ; and he who shuts his eyes to 
tiieir light, and desires that others should listen to the 
dictatorial dogmatism of his own arbitrary conceit, and 
fall down and worship the image which he sets up of 
himself, is not only wilfully blind, but is " a blind 
leader of the bhnd ; and it the blind lead the blind, 
both shall fall into the ditch." * 

A diligent study of " the history of Christendom " 
has ever been regarded by sober-minded and pious men 
as one of the best aids to the right understanding of 
Holy Scripture, 

In reading the history of Christendom we see fho 
record of the successive attempts which have been made 
by the Evil One, who is the enemy of Scripture, to per- 
vert or obscure the true meaning of Scripture. We see 
also the means by which the Holy Spirit has been pleas- 
ed to use, by the agency of holy men whom He has 
raised np from time to time in the Church ; and whom He 
has enabled to resist those efforts of the Adversaiy, and 
to refute error, and to vindicate the true meanmg of 
Holy Scripture, f and to declare that meaning to the 
world in Creeds and Confessions of faith. 

By examining those records, we learn to admire and 
adore God's goodness in eliciting truth from error, and 
in overcoming evil with good, and in making heresy 

• Matt. xv. 14. 

f Cf. St. Augustine in Pa. liv., aud ia Ps. liYii. ; Hooker, V. sliii. 6. 
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itself to ho subservient to the clearer manifestation and 
to the iirmer establishment of the faith. Hei'e also we see 
the fulfilment of Christ's prophecy, that " the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against His Church ; "* and we derive 
from this contemplation the cheering assurance, that He 
will be ever with her " even to the end of the world. "f 

Well therefore did Lord Bacon say, that " Church- 
history thoroughly read and observed" is of great vir- 
tue in " making a wise divine." X Well did he also 
say that inasmuch as " the Scriptures are written to the 
thoughts of men, and to the succ^sion of all ages, with 
a foresight of cdl heresies, and of all contifadictions and 
differing estates of the Cbm-ch, they are not to le inter- 
preted only according to the latitude of the proper sense 
of the place, and respectively towards the present occa- 
sion whereupon the words were uttered."§ No ; but the 
full explication of them is often to be derived from mi- 
sequent events, which were within the scope and range of 
the divine eye of Him who uttered them, and to wiiora 
all things are present ; but which were not visible to 
those wno first heard those words, nor indeed were 
fully revealed to the eyes of those holy men by whose 
agency they were written, hut were al'terwards explain- 
ed by God's Providence in the government of the world 
and of His church. 

In page 361 the Essayist thus spealis : — 

"To avoid misconception, ii may be remarked that . , . , 
Infant Baptism, or (qu. and) the Episcopal Form, of Church 
Government, have sufficient gromids ; the weakness is the at- 
tempt to derive them from Scripture." 

Here is a striking example of the character and 
tendency of his system of Interpretation. If we are to 
treat Scripture as ho would have ua do, then we must 
allow that this assertion is true. There is no express 
command in Sqripture that mfoints should be baptized, 
or that the Church should be governed by lisfiops ; but 

* Matt. ivi. 18. 

t Lord Bacon, Adva 

g Ibid., p, 267. 
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it has been generally maintained by the best divines 
that Infant Bwptism and Episcopacy can and onght to 
be derived by logical imference from Holy Scripture. 

"Witti regard to Inmnt Baptism, even tbe tbeologi- 
ans of tbe Cnureli of Eome have asserted this : Bellar- 
mine,* Gregory of Valentia,t and Suarez,^ and even 
Pope Innocent III,, in one of his Decretals.g And the 
ancient Church ■with one consent applied to tbe sacra- 
ment of Baptism || the words of our Blessed Lord, " Ex- 
cept a man be bom again " — or, more correctly, " Who- 
soever is not bom again " — " of water and the Holy 
Ghost, he cannot enter into the Idngdom of God ; " and 
therefore the Church of England begins her office for 
the Pubhc Baptism of Infants with rehearaing those 
words of Hi^ Soripture. She also rightly considers 
that infants are a part of nations, and she therefore 
cites in the same office the words of Scripture in -which 
our Lord gave a commission to His disciples to " go and 
teach all nations, baptizing them." T" 

The true sense of Scripture is Scripture, and that 
sense is to be ascertained by rational inference, and by 
comparison of one passage of Scripture with another ; 
and the Church rightly accepts whatever " is read in 
Scripture or may be proved thereby ; " ** and on this 
principle it may surSy ,be asserted, that it is not a 
"weahness to attempt to derive Infant Baptism troia 
Scripki/re" 

Precisely the same reasoning may be applied to 
Episcopacy. It may be, and ought to be, deduced by 
logical inference from Soriphi/re?;^ The best interpre- 
tation of a law is the practice of those who lived at the 
time when the law was delivered. And when we find 

* See Bellannine, De Bapt., lib. i. c. Tiil. 

t Da Bapt Pai^ul., 8 2. (In Thorn. Disput. isr. p. 3. 

§ Decret, lib. lil. tit. xlii. c. 3. 

I Si Jolm ill. 6 ; of. Hoolter, T. lis. 2. See aiso tic testiiaony of St. 
Ojpiian and tbe sdity-six bJEbops of Africa, i.n. 2B3, Epist. ad Fidum. 

1[ Matt, iiviii. 19. "" Tliirtj-Nine Artieiea, Att.VI. 

If The author will not repeat what has been eaid bybim on this subject 
in an ictroiiucCory note to the third ch^ter of St. Paul's Stst Epistle Co 
Tunothj. 
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hot only a contemporaneous and uniform practice im- 
mediately after the delivery of tlie law, but also a con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted usage for many centuries 
after the law was given, we may accept that usage as 
affording the clearest exposition "of the meaning of the 
law. irom the time of the Apostles for fifteen hun- 
dred years there was no Church in Christendom with- 
out a Bishop,* 

The Essayist says that in the Interpretation of 
Scripture he has nothing to do with " subsequent his- 
tory," Thus he shuts the windows which let light in 
upon Scripture, and darkens the house in which he 
dwells. If he likes to close his own casements, and 
prefers a dark house to a light one, we need not quarrel 
with his taste ; but let him not induce others to come 
and live with him under the same roof ; let him not 
censure them as bigots if they do not " love darkness 
rather than light." 

§ i. The Essayist seems to have felt that his readers 
wouid naturally ask, — 

What have been the fruits of his method of inter- 
pretation? Has it been adopted? Has it produced 
any results ? What are they ? 

He answers these questions with the following asser- 
tion : — ^The science of Biblical Criticism, ho informs us, 
has made some progress in our own day. In England, 
it is true, in his opinion, we have not done much. We 
are too timid and cautious. Among ourselves " the 
Interpretation of Scripture has assumed an apologetic 
character, as though making an effort to defend itself 
against some supposed inroad of science and crit- 
icism." f 

But our continental friends, it seems, are more ad- 
venturous, and therefore more prosperous. Tlie Essay- 
ist tells us tiiat " among German commentators there 

* Cf. Hooker's Preface, it. r — " We require you to find out one Church 

upon the fao« of the whole earth that hath not been ordained by o] - ' 

regiment dnce the time that the bleaaed apostles were 1 - 

and see vjr. v. 2—8 ; and cf. Barrow, toL iii. serm, ixii 

f Eaeaj, p. 840. 
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is, for the first time in the history of the world, an ap- 
proach to agreeinent and certainty, ^ 

And again, "The diversity among German writera 
on prophecy is far less than among Eugliah ones. That 
is a new phenomenon -which haa to be acknowledged." 

Acknowledged ! By whom ? Certainly not by Grer- 
mans themselves. They make no such professions of 
*' agreement and certainty," as the Essayist claims for 
them. We have already seen, that in lua disdain for 
*' the voluminous literature which has overgrown the 
text" of Scripture, he has hazarded some extraordinary 
assertions wim regard to that literature ; t and we are 
constrained to say that his statements concerning the 
condition of Biblical Interpretation in Germany are not 
more accurate than those which this Essay presents to 
our notice in reference to the critical labours of scholars 



the last century, and in the earlier part of the present, 
Rationalism was dominant in the theological scitoola 
of Germany. The booksellers' shops were filled with 
the critical works of Paulus, Wegscheider, Bretschneider, 
Gabler, and others. " Hie meret jera liber Sosiis," was 
then the word current concerning the newest rational- 
istic volume that appeared in the spring at the Leipaic 
book-fair. But no one now ever reads their writings, 
or cares one jot for their theories. They are exploded. J 
The books which contain them are waste paper, and 
are wrapping up 

"... thus et odores, 
Et piper, et quicquid chartis amicitur iiieptis"^ 

in the grocers' shops. Paulus and "Wegscheider, and 
Gabler, have shared the fate which, as Burke says, had 
overtaken the English free-thinkers of the sixteenth and 

* Essav, p. 340. f Sen above, p. 35*. 

J: See tha recent histories of Biblical Interprelation in German)', espe- 
cially Dr. E^hnis, Ser innere Gang des deatschen Proieitantiimtis, Leip- 
zig, 1860 ; and Karl Schwartz, ^r Oesehkhte der newssten Tkeologie, 
Leip^, 1859 ; and Hagenbach, Doffmsnffeschkhte, Lapzig, 18B7. 

§ Hocat., Epiat 11. i. 369. 
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Beventeenth centuries, Chubb, Collins, Morgan, and 
Tindal, — " They are gone to the tomb of all the Capu- 
lets."* The pantheistic speculations of Strauss and 
others who followed them have fared little better, and 
a struggle has ensued between more orthodox interore- 
ters, such as Heng^tenberg, Haverniek, DeUtzsch, Oeh- 
ler, Stier, on the one side, and a sceptical and destruc- 
tive school of expositors on the other; But to say that 
German exegesis has found a safe mooring and anchor- 
age in tiie cSm and quiet harbour of " agreement and 
certainty," is to venture upon an assertion which any 
one who has dipped into the first pages of any German 
Mnleitimg, is able to, refute. Any of the Esaayist's 
pupils who may spend a few weets of a long vacation 
in Berlin, Heidelberg, or Bonn, will supply him with 
abundant proofs to the contrary. 

Let us read on : — " The diversity among German 
writers (ya prophecy is far less than among English ones," 

Before the publication of the " Essays and Reviews," 
it might have been truly affirmed that there was almost 
an unwersal consent in Englamd with regard to the in- 
terpretation of prophecy in the most important respect 
of all, namely, in its relation to the actions and suffer- 
ings of Christ. It was this urdijersal consent which 
caused an almost universal horror, when we heard from 
one of the Essayist's fellow-labourers that hardly any 
of the prophecies which have hitherto been connected 
with Christ by Christian interpreters in England " are 
capable of being made directly Messianic." f 

The " agreement and certainty " which prevailed in 
England in this respect has been disturbed by that an- 
nouncement; but that disturbance, it is to be hoped, 
will only be lake a temporary ripple on the surface. The 
" agreement and certainty " in England have been pro- 
duced by firm faith in the teaching of Christ and His 
Apostles, who have instructed us how to interpret those 
prophecies,^ and we shall not forsake their interpreta- 
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tion for those of our Essayist's companions, and, I regret 
to add, of our Essayist himself;* even though they 
should be leagued with all the critics of Giirman,— 
which happily ia not the ease. 

"Witli regard to the prophecies of the Kew Testa- 
ment, the claim set up on behalf of German inter- 
preters is not much more tenable. There ia no "cer- 
tainty and agreement" among them. Let us turn to 
one of the most recent German expositions of the Apoc- 
alypse, that of Diisterdieek, published at Gottingen in 
1859, and forming the last volume of Meyer's series of 
Commentaries on the New Testament. If the reader 
will have the goodness to look at the Introduction to 
that volume, he will see that not only is there great 
diversity among German writers ■with regard to the 
plan of that prophetical book, — the only prophetical 
book of the New Testament, — but also with respect to 
its date, and even the person of its author, and he will 
be satisiied that " the new phenomenon," of which the 
Essayist speaks, is in fact, ia the proper sense of the 
word, no phenomenon at all, for it is not yet visible, 
nor seems likeiy to appear on the horizon for some time 
to come. 

§ 5. How can we account for the celebrity of the 
volume entitled " Essays and Reviews " ? 

Not, certainly, from any intrinsic merit, but from 
the position of its writers. 

The stations which they occupy in the Chtirch, and 
in one of our Universities, have given to this volume 
an importance which it would not otherwise have ac- 
quired. If it had been produced by authors who liad 
no such adscititious advantages, it would long since 
liave slept in oblivion. But, when Trojans wear the 
armour of Greeks they become more dangerous, and 
make more havoc in the camp, — 

" Mutemus clypeos, Danafimque insignia nobis 
Aptemna."t 

■ Essay p. i06. " There arc many quotations from the PsaloiB and 
PfOphetH lo'the EpiBiles, but hardly any— probably none— which is based 
on the original sense or conteit." f Virgil, .^n. ii. S88. 
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When six persona dressed in academic hoods, cassocks, 
and surplices, come forth and preach scepticism, they 
do more mischief than sis hundred sceptics 'clad in their 
own clothes. They wear the uniform of the Church, and 
are mingled in her ranks, and iight against her, and 
therefore they may well say — 

" Vadimns immisti Daoaia havd Tmmine nostro, 
Multaqiie per c<eeam congresai prcelia nocteia 
Conserimus, multog Dana4m demitUmua Oreo." 

Among many evidences of this, we may refer to 
one which now meets U6. The Essayist is charging the 
Biblical critics of his own age with disingeuuousnees. 
They will not allow, he says, that there " is any error 
in the Word of God,* The failure of prophecy is 
never admitted" hy them, "in spite of Scripture and 
of history, (Jer. xxxvi. 30, Isaiah xxiii., Amos vii, 10 
— I7.")t And in a later passage of the Essay he does 
not hesitate to say that "the majority of the clergy":[; 
are leagued in a cowardly conspiracy to " withhold the 
truth" on these and similar matters ; and he ventures 
to insinuate tliat ho and his friends are the only people 
in England who hold the troth and have the courage 
to speak it,§ 

feut to return to the specific charge concerning tlie 
supposed failure of prophecy. 

On this, and similar allegations in this Essay, let us' 
offer one general remark. They are not original ; they 
have no charm of novelty; they have been already 
urged in other publications, and they have been advo- 
cated there with not less ability, and, we are constrain- 
ed to add, with more openness and honesty than in the 
E resent Essay ; they have been adduced in sceptical 
ooks, and those sceptical hooks have attracted tittle 
notice, A few copies of a single edition of them have 
been sold. But mark the difference ! "When these 
same sceptical objections are urged, with less intel- 
lectual vigour and logical acumen, by Professors and 

• Essay, 342. -f P. 343. 

} F. 372. g Pp. 374, Z15.- 
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Tutors of a famous University, then these obscure and 
feeble objections assume an importance which ■ they 
never before possessed ; tlien the book in which tliey 
are contained runs with the rapidity of elecli-ic fluid 
through nine or ten editions. TThen the intelligence 
contained in them is devoured with eager appetite by 
many thousand readers, like the most interesting news 
in the columns of the daily press. 

The allegation just quoted may serve as a specimen. 
It is only a repeiiUon of an objection which appeared 
ten years ago in a sceptical book called " The Creed 
of Christendom,"* which is certainly not inferior in 
literary merit to the Essay now before us, and yet at- 
tracted little or no observation. Let ns place the 
s from the two volumes side by side :— 



Creed of Christendom, p. 55. Essays and Reviews, 

" It is now clearlj" ascertained, pp. 342 — 3. 

and generally admitted among erit- " The failure of a pro- 
ics, that several of the most re- phecy is fiener admitted, 
markable prophecies were never in spite of Scripture and 
fulfilled at alj, or only very par- histoiy, {Jer. xxxvi. 30; 
tially and loosely fulfilled. Among Isaiah xxiii. ; Amos vii. 
these may be specified the denun- 10 — 17.") 
ciation of Jeremiah (zxii. 18, 19, 
xxxvi. 30) against Jehoiakim ; as 
may be seen by comparing 2 Eings 
xxiv. 6, ajid the denunciation of 
Amos agmnst Jeroboam (vii. 11) ; 
as may be seen by comparing 2 
Kings xiv. 23 — 29." 

I will not afiirm that the Essayist copied from the 
Sceptic, but the coincidence is certainly remarkable. 
Tlie Essayist says that " a failure of prophecy is Tiever 
admitted" i. e. by orthodox critics: the Sceptic says 
that "it is generally admitted hj critics," i. e. those 
who agree with him in his sceptical opinions. The 
Sceptic cites two instances of alleged failure : loth these 
instances are also cited by the Essayist. And the Es- 
* By W. E. Greg. (London, Chapawi, 1851,) 
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sayist mnst not be Eurprised to hear that on the score 
of ingenuousness the balancS is in favour of the Sceptic. 
And why ? Because the Sceptic tells iis honestly in 
■iv^at the (Megedfailwe consists : he cites chapter and 
verse of the passage of history which he asserts to be 
at variance with the prophecy. The Essayist does no 
such thing; but in a mode of dealing which is too 
common with him, and which cannot be too strongly 
reprobated, especially when it affects the characters of 
tlie writer of Scripture, he wraps np his charge in in- 
definite terms, which make it appear more formidable. 
The failure of a prophecy " is never admitted, in spite 
oi Servptv/re a/nd history." "What! "in spite of Scrip- 
ture and history" generally ? Is this a specimen of the 
new school of Biblical criticism which the Essayist 
would establish? No: surely this insidious language 
of insinuation and inuendo can never become current 
in an English University. It is utterly un-English, 
and, we must needs add, utterly un-Christian. It is 
not fit for the liomish Inquisition. Fortunately the 
Sceptic enables us to fill up the gap left by the Essay- 
ist. The prophecy in Jeremiah xxxvi. 30 is alleged to 
have failed because it is not consistent with the history 
in 2 Kings xxiv. 6. There the sacred historian relates 
that " Jeiioiakim slept with his fathers, and Jehoia- 
chin his son reigned in his stead." Therefore, it is 
said, the prophecy of Jeremiah concerning Jeiioiakim 
failed ; — " He shall have none tb sit upon the throne of 
David, and his dead body shall be cast out, in tlie day 
to the heat, and in the night to the frost." 

Here is a seeming discrepancy, and it is of very 
great service, for it shews tho futility of allegations 
Buch as meet us in this Essay, and in othere of the 
same volume, that the prophecies of the Old Testament 
have been tampe7-ed with, in order that they may fit 
the history. And this seeming discrepancy may easily 
be reconciled. I will not quote any English critic in 
behalf of this assertion. But an eminent German 
writer, who has never been supposed to be credulous, 
thus speaks : — " Jehoiakim is said to have died in 
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peace (3 Kings xxiv. 6), but Jeremiali (xxxvi. 30) 
epeaks of liia dead body as cast out in contempt ; but 
this may easily be reconciled with the history by the 
consideration that this might have happened as a con- 
Bequence of the capture of Jerusalem under his enccea- 
sor, Jehoiachin, wiien his enemies, or even his own 
subjects, may have vented their rage on the remains of 
the hated king."* 

Still further : if the Essayist who has written a dis- 
sertation on the Interpretation of Scriptm-e was really 
desirous of enlightening his readers on that subject, he 
might have here taken occasion to remind them of the 
remarkable tact, that whereas the historical hooks of 
the Bible inform us that some of the kings of Israel 
were not buried at all, or omit to mention their burial, 
they record in every single case of the kings of Judah, 
whose death they relate, that they w&re also IniHed, ex- 
cept only in the one ease of Jehoiakim.^ This circum- 
stance ought never to be forgotten by those who com- 
ment on the prophecy of Jeremiah. 

As for the succession of his son, Jehoiachin, in his 
father's stead, when it is remembered that the sov- 
ereignty of Jehoiachin was subject to his mother's tii- 
telage,$ and that it only lasted about a quarter of a 
year, and that he was then taken captive to Babylon, 
and that his uncle was made king in his 8tead,§ and 
that the Hebrew term to sit \ signifies permanence, — it 
may surely be afSrmed that the prophecy of Jeremiah 
did not f ml; and it is well worthy of remark that 
Jeremiah predicted that some of Jehoiakim's seed 
should survive him, for he says, " I will punish him 
and his seed and his servants for their inic[uity, and I 
will bring upon them and upon the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem all the evil that I have pronounced upon 

• Winer, BiUiaehes Setd-WBrierhtich, i. p. 39S, art Jojakim. 
t Cf. Rev. J. Fendidl, " On the Authority of Scripture,** p. 39. 
1 Cf. Winer, art Jigachin, referring to Jer. iiii. is. 
§ 2 Kings zxtT. S : 2 Chron. ixxvi. 9. 

jf aic^ : of- Bp- Pearson on the Creed, Art. \i. p. 2T9, note, ed. 1669. 
The T. yy well render the word by a participle, d&k tnTot airr^ KaBijiit- 
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tliem." * This prophecy -was fulfilled by the capture 
of Jerusalem in the days of the son of JelioiaMm, very 
soon after his father's death. 

Let us now turn to anotlier prophecy quoted by the 
Essayist as presenting an instance ot failure, Amos 
vii. 10— IT. 

Two ahle writers in two periodicalsf have justly ex- 
pressed their surprise that t!ie Essayist should have 
referred to this prophecy ; for when we examine it we 
find that it is not a prophecy of Amos at all ! It is a 
message of Amaziah the priest of Bethel, in which he 
falsely attributes to Amos words he had not spoken. 
How are we to account for such a blunder as this? 
Our answer is, We have seen that the sceptical writer 
to whom we have referred quotes precisely the same 
prophecy of Amos, and also asserts that it failed. It 
seems most probable that our Essayist borrowed his 
examples of supposed failure from that or some other 
similar work, but did not stop to examine tftem. And 
thus it has come to pass, ma,i he has confounded an 
idolatrous priest of a golden calf with a true prophet 
of Jehovah I Here is another specimen of enlightened 
Biblical criticism, or rather, let us say with sorrow, 
here is another evidence of the character of the ma- 
terials from which this Essay is derived, and here is a 
proof of the righteous retribution which overtakes 
those who fight with " fiery darts of the wicked one," % 
against the Holy Spirit of God, 

With regard to the predictions in Isaiah xxiii., 
which relate to the destruction of Tyre, any one who 
has access to such a common book as Bishop Newton's 
work on the Prophecies,§ will need no other reply to 
the Essayist's objections. 

In the instances recited above, the Essayist alleges 

* Jer. SMvi. SI. 

f "Quarlecly Review," No. ccirii, p. 299, for Jan. 1861, and the 
" Christian Remembrancer " for the same month. The article in the latter 
has been reprinted bj the author, tho Rer. J. Cf. Cazenove : see there, 
p. 2B. 

t Eph, Ti. 10. 

Jn the Prophcoiea concerning Tyre, pp. 14B — 162. 
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that prophecies have not been fulfilled ; and now mark 
his inconsistency. He enddenly shifts liis ground, and 
rejects a prophecy hecause it has ieen fvJfiUed! He 
thna writes : * — " The mention of a name f later than 
the supposed age of the propJiet is not allowed, as in 
other writings, to be taken in evidence of the date, 
(Isaiah xlv. 1.)" Wonderful indeed ! Because God, 
who sees all tilings from tlie beginning, enabled Isaiah 
the prophet to do what nninspired writers cannot do, 
and to foretell the fntnre, and to name beforehand the 
deliverer of His people, therefore the prophecy of 
Isaiah is to be rejected I it was composed after tlio 
event ! How difficult to please is such a critic as tliis ! 
He complains of some prophecies because they have 
failed, and of others because they have been fulfilled ! 
Might he not go and take a seat with the Jewish chil- 
dren in the maniet-place, who in their wayward humour 
could neither be pleased with piping nor with mourn- 
ing?:}: How is this to be explained ? Is not this the 
true account of the matter, — that he will have no 
prophecies at all? tliat the Bible is like any "other 
writing?" that it is to be treated as "any other bopk?" 

§ 6. This supposition is confirmed by what follows. 
We come now to the root of the evil. 

The Essayist does not believe in the Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture, accoi-ding to the ordinary acceptation 
of the term. 

He asserts that there is no " foundation in the Gos- 
pels or Epistles for any of the higher or aupernatnral 
views of inspiration." The Evangelists and Apostles 
do not " anywhere lead us to suppose that they were 
free from error or mfirmity.'" % 

Here is an example of that strange confusion of 
thought and expression which prevails throughout this 
dissertation. It is perfectly true that the Apostles do 
not lead ns to suppose that " they were free from error 

* Egaay, p. 343. 

t The name of Cyrus. On the aame gitrands the Essajist must reject 
1 Kmgs xiii. 2, because it mentions tlie name of Josia/i. 
i Luke vii. sa. § Essay, p. 343. 
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or infirmity." Indeed, they plainly declare tliat they 
were liable to human frailty. "We are men of like 
passions with you," thej say.* " In many tilings we 
offend all." f Holy Senpture itself records their fail- 
ings. It relates that St. Mark faltered for a time, and 
that St. Paul and St. Eamahas strove together con- 
cerning him. X It narrates that St. Peter was openly 
rebuked by St. Paul because he walked not uprightly. § 
But what is all this to the purpose ? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing ; except, as we snail presently see, to afford a 
more striking proof of what the Essayist gainsays, name- 
ly, of the Inspiration of Sbly Scripture. 

But, first, what are we to say to the Essayist's asser- 
tion that " liiei-e is not any foundation in the Gospels 
for any of the higher or supernatural view of inspira- 
tion ? " We flatly deny it. Holy Scripture lioes assert 
its own Inspiration. The word S<ynph6re \\ is used in 
about fifty places of the New Testament, and though 
that word in its ordinary sense simply means writing, 
yet in the New Testament it ia limited to those partic- 
ular writings which the Church calls Sorvpture ; and 
thu^it shews that those writings are distvnguished £rom 
all other writings in the world. Now Scripture itself 
declai'es, by St. Paul, that " every Scripture is Beorrvev- 
a-TO'i, or divinely inspired,"!" oi' rather, inbreathed by 
God, filled with the Divine breath. 

Now when we recollect hy whom this assertion was 
made, namely by St. Paul, a Hebrew of the Hebrews,** 
and to whom it was addressed, namely to Timothy, the 
son of a Jewess, ff and that he had been familiar with 
the Hebrew Scriptures irora a child ; XX ^^^ when we 
bear in mind also that this sentence occura in the last 
of St. Paul's Epistles ; and when we remember also 
the religious reverence and awe with which the He- 
brews treated those writings which they called Scrip- 
tares,§§ and which they regarded as wholly distinct from 
all other writings in the world, and as no other than the 

* Auta ilr. IS. f James iii. 2. i ActB sv. 37—39, § Gal. ii. 11—14. 
I ypaiph- T a Tim. iii. Ifi, ** Phil. iii. 5. f f Acts itI. 1. 

it 2 Tim. iii. 16. SS See Josephus, c. ipion, i. § 8, 
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unerring words, the living oracles, of God ; and when 
we also reflect that St. Panl'ti Divine Master, Jesus 
Chriet, the Everlasting Son of God, sanctioned that belief 
and awe ; and when we also consider that the hooks 
of the Wew Testament were delivered by the Apostles 
and Evangelists to the Church, and were received by 
the Church, as of equal mithority with the books of the 
Old Testament, which had been recognised as Divine 
writings by iTesus Christ Himself, and that they are 
equally called " Soripture" by the Apostles * and by 
the Church, we could not have a clearer assertion of the 
supernatural origin and Divine authority of all those 
writings which the Christian Church Universal receives 
ag Scripture, than is contained in the declaration of St. 
Paul to Timothy, that " Every Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God." f 

But to proceed. The Essayist tells us that the 
Apostles and Evangelists were not free " from error or 
infirmity. " What is this to the purpose? Whoever 
enppbsed that they were ? But how does this affect the 
question of Tnspiration f Here is another characteristic 
of this Essay, which makes it the more dangerous. The 
author begins with asserting a truth, and tnen he joins 
an error with it, which, if the reader is not on his guai-d, 
he may be tempted to receive together with the truth 
which introduces it. 

The Essayist confounds two things which ought to 
be kept separate. But let him distinguish the writings 
dictated by the Holy Spirit inspiring the Apostles and 
Evangelists to write Scripture, from the jyractice of 
those by whose instrumentality Scripture was written. 
The men were liable to human infirmities, but the virit- 
ings are divine-X The writers assure us that they do 
not speak by words " which man's wisdom teaeheth, 
but words which the Holy Ghost teaeheth." § There- 

• Cf. 2 Fet iii. 16. 

+ On the clsinifl whicih Holy Scripture itself makes to InEpiraUon, the 
reader may see the additjonal eridenee clearly stated by the Key. J. W. 
Burgon on Inapiratiou, pp. 63—57, and pp. cicvii. 

I See Augustine, EpiM. ad Hieron., xxyiiL, xL, Ixiii. 

§ 1 Cor. 11. 18. 
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fore, when we say that Holy Scriptnre ia inspired, we 
mean that the Hoiy Ghost is its Author?' We mean 
that it was written "by His inspiration, " for our learn- 
ing," and " to make us wise unto salvation," and that it 
is worthy of its Divine Author, and is the woi-d of the 
living God. We mean, that in writing the Scriptures, 
the Holy Spirit, who cannot err, used the instmmental- 
ity of fallible men, in order that the excellency of the 
power of the Gospel might not be of man, hut of God ; f 
and in order that the perfection of the work done by 
means of imperfect instruments might prove that the 
work is not due to the instruments which were used, 
but to Him who wrought by them. 

We have adverted to the confusion of ideas which 
is observable in the Essayist's allegation against the 
writers of Scripture. This confusion of ideas, which is 
too frequent in the work, has produced a confusion of 
writing. Thereis an ambiguity of language — may we not 
call it an amphibiousness of stylo — ^in this Essay, which 
is very embarrassing to the reader. . In perusing it we 
hardly know sometimes whether we are treading on a 
solid, or floating in a fluid. We cannot tell whether 
we are on terra firma, or at sea. For instance, in one 
place the Essayist expresses a hope that after " sweep- 
■mg the house " he may have " found the pearl of grmt 
price" X To say nothing of the eonfasion here made in, 
two divine parables, we have in the former part of the 
sentence the writer comparing himself to a woman 
sweeping the house, and m the latter he has suddenly 
become a merchantman, trading for pearls at sea. In 
another place he speaks of persons who, having chosen 
" the path of practical usefulness, should acknowledge 
that it is a narrow paih ; for any but a strong swim- 
mer will be insensibly drawn out of it by the tide of 
public opinion." § He proposes to make a new world 
of harmony and order, but it seems more probable that 
he may bring back the state of confusion, — 
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" Quern dixere ohoas, rudis indigestaqne moles," 



in wHcli 



1 1. The Essayist eaya that St. Paal " was corrected 
hj the course of events in his expectation of the coming 
of Christ." t St. Paul, therefore, was in error when 
he wrote his first Epistle to the Thessalonians, X — for to 
that doubtless the Essayist alludes, — in which the 
Apostle says that "wi?, who are alive and remain till 
the Coming of the Lord, shall not prevent them that 
are asleep. 

This also is no new objection : it has been urged by 
the same sceptical writer already cited, § and nnhappily 
it has derived undue importance from the name of a 
celebrated peraon,| who, if his life had been spared, 
would probably have regretted aud retracted some of 
his rash and unsound assertions on such matters as 
these. May God in Ilis mercy gi-ant that this may be 
the case with the author of the present Essay I 

But what is the fact ? St. Paul is here speaking in 
very solemn terms. He declares that he writes by the 
inspiration of God. " This we say unto you by the 
W&rd of the Lord." % If, therefore, he is in error here, 
the error is a grave one indeed. But what, we repeat, 
is the fact ? Does St. Paul here assert that he himself 
will be alifoe when Christ cornea again ? The Essayist 
says that he does, and that his error in this respect was 
" corrected by the course of events." 

No ono who is familiar with the chronology of St, 
Paul's Epistles eould have written, as the Essayist does 
here. But he seems to have little respect for such mat- 
ters as these. " Discussions respecting the ehron<dogy 
of St. PauVs I'ife" he says, "have gone far beyond the 

» Ovid. Met. i. 7, 19, 20. \ Esaay, p. S46. % I Theas. iv. 15. 
§ Creed of ChriBtendom, p. 18, where it is said that " St. Paul is mani- 
festly and admittedl; in error in 1 Th^s. iv. 15." And again, ibid., p. 25. 
I Dr. Arnold, ChriEtJan Life and Character, p. 490: — "We may 
y and rSTerently say, that St. Paul, in this instance, entert^ned and 
expressed a. belief iriuoh the eyent did not juBtify." If 1 Theaa, It. IS. 
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line of utility," * And he is only applying his own prin- 
ciple of Interpretation ; " the history of Chriatendom is 
nothing to him ; " hia " office is to recover the meaning 
of the words as they stnick on the ears of those who 
Jirst read them y " f and here is a signal proof of the 
utter worthlcaaneas of such a principle of interpretation. 
Be it so, that the Thessalonians imagined, when the 
words of that Epistle " first struck on their ears," that 
the Day of tho Lord was close at hand. But our en- 
quiry is, not what they thought, but what St. Pavl 
meant. Most readers of St. Paul's Epistles tnow that 
the first Epistle of St, Paul to the Thessalonians was 
the Jlrst written of all his Epistles, and that the second 
Epistle of the Thessalonians was written at the same 
placie as the first,t and very soon after it. Turn, there- 
fore, to the second Epistle. In that second Epistle we 
read a solemn caution from St. Paul, guarding them 
against the notion that the " Day of Christ was at 
band," § ^ St. Paul had believed, when he wrote his 
^st Epistle, that he would be alive at Christ's coming, 
he believed the same thing when he wrote the second. 
Indeed, he would have had a stronger belief then. No 
" course of events " had intervened to affect that belief, 
^ he had entertained it. But we see that he did not 
entertain it when he wrote the second Epistle. He 
cautions the Thessalonians against it. IsTor had he any 
Buch belief when lie wrote his first Epistle, and he was 
not " corrected in his expectation by the course of 
events." 

Eew persons who have formed any acquaintance 
with St. Paul's style can be perplexed hy his use of the 
pronoun we in this passage, — " We which are alive and 
remain." It ia the habit of the great Apostle to put 
himself in the place of others, and to spe^, as it were, 
from them ; and even to do this when they whom he 
identifies with himself are very different from him, and 
even opposed to him. || St, ^Paul's " we " is an uni- 

• Essay, p. S03. + P. 338. 

i Corinth. § 2 Thess. ii. 2, 

II See, for inBtsBce, Eom. iii. 7, and the numeroui authoriUes cited in 
a note on 1 Thess. iv. 11, and 1 Cor. iv. 6, vi. la. 
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vereal we, and is applicable to every age. Indeed, this 
is the genuine language of inspiration, and if the Essay- 
ist had not been resolved to interpret this passage aa 
one " in any other book," he would not have missed 
the sense ; but bis en-oris like a judicial retribution for 
unworthy notions of Holy Scripture, 

The eimple truth is, that the Holy Spirit is speaking 
by St. Paul, who utters " by the Word of the Lord " 
what is here revealed. He is writing an Epistle, not 
merely for one Church or one age, but to be read in 
the Cnurch of Christ in every country, in every age, 
even till the coming of Christ. By St. Paul the Holy 
Spirit delivers a solemn warning, which every age must 
apply to itself. No age knows when Christ wiU come, 
but every age ought to be prepared for Christ's Coming 
to lodgment. Every one ought bo to believe and live 
as if Christ wotdd come in his own day. Therefore 
with great wisdom has the Holy Spirit spoken by St. 
Paul on this subject in such a language as that which 
represents him as contemporaneous with every age. 
liiis is genuine Inspiration. It is the language of thr 
Eternal Himself. 

Once more. We have seen that in the second Epis 
tie to the Thessalonians St. Paul warns his readers 
against the supposition that " the day of Christ was at 
hand." Therefore when be wrote that Epistle, the 
Apostle, who was in frequent peril of death,* did not 
expect that he himself would be alive wlien Christ 
came. 

About three years after the date of that second 
Epistle he wrote his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and in that Epistle he uses the pronoun " we " in the 
same manner aa be had done in tlie ^st Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. He says, " We shall not all sleep," that 
is, we shall not all die, " but we shall all be changed," f 
Will the Essayist say, after the emphatic words in 
which St. Paul himself had disclaimed any such notion 

• " We sland iu jeopardy every hour. I die daiij." 1 Cor. it. 30, 
81 ; ef. a Cor. si, 26. 
t 1 Cor. XY. 61. 
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in the Beeond Epistle to the Thessalonians, that St Paul 
expected to be alive at Christ's coming, and tliat " he 
was corrected in that expectation by the .course of 
events ? " No ; he cannot say it in this case. Nor 
ought he to do so in the other. And if he would fol- 
low St. Paul's rule for intei^ireting Scripture, by com- 
paring * one portion of it with another, he would hav^e 
been saved from the presumption of attributing an error 
to St. Paul, — or rather to tho Holy Spirit, who spake 
by St. Paul's mouth, 

§ 8. Having charged an Apostle with error the 
Essayist becomes more bold, and brings a similar accu- 
sation against two Evangelists at once : — 

" One" Evangeliat, he says, " supposes the original dwell- 
ing-place of our. Lord's parents to have been Bethlehem (Matt, 
ii. 1, 22), another Nazareth (Luke ii. 4), and they trace hia 
Genealogy in different ways ; one mentions the thieves blas- 
pheming, another has preserved to after-ages the record of the 
penitent thief; they appear to differ about the day and hour 
of the Crucifixion."* 

At the same time the Essayist says " that there is 
no appearance of inaineerity in them, or want ^ faith." 
No appearance of " insincerity or wmd of fmth" in 
those holy men whose writings are received by the 
Christian Church universal as "given by inspiration 
of God 1 " Admirable candour, most Christian conde- 
scension 1 But let us see whether there may not be 
here some appearance of inaccuracy and want of learn- 
ing and ability, as well as of modesty and humiHty, on 
the part of a writer who deals thus freely with the Gos- 
pels. The Essayist would quiet our alarms by assuring 
us that though there are, as he alleges, " discrepancies 
of fact" J in Scripture, yet that "when we become 
familiar with them they will seem of little consequence 
in comparison with the truths which it unfolds." 

' We cannot accept the proffered consolation. For, 
surely the answer must be, " If the documents are in 
error, what will become of the doctrines ? " It is rightly 

• 1 Cor. ii. 13. t Essay, p. S46. % P. 42B. 
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urged, in a recent sceptical publication, against all sncli 
low notions of the Bible as this : — " A book cannot be 
Baid to carry with it the authority of being God's Word, 
if the same writer may give us in one verse a revela- 
tion from the Most High, and in another a blunder of 
his own. How can we be certain that the very texts 
upon which we rest our doctrines and our hopes may 
not be the uninspired portion of it ? " * 

In the passage above quoted, the Essayist, as most 
scholars know, is only reviving the objections which 
have been often refuted already. 

Sehleiermacher, De Wette, Strauss, Bruno Bauer, 
and others, — especially the English Sceptic already 
quoted,f who has anticipated the Essayist m almost all 
his allegations against the writers of Holy Scripture, — ■ 
have made the same oTyeetions before him. 

If the Essayist baa been disposed to treat this im- 
portant subject aright, he would have reminded his 
younger readers that St, Matthew and St. Luke wrote 
their Gospels with different designs ; the former for the 
special benefit of the Jews, and the latter for the Gen- 
tile world. This consideration alone would have saved 
him from two of bis errors in this place. The Holy 
Spirit, writing by St. Matthew dwells tiierefore partic- 
ularly on the birth of Jesus at Bethtehem, the city of 
David, the city pre-announced by the Hebrew prophet 
Mieah^ as the birth-place of the Messiah. St. Mat- 
tliew thus leads the Jews to acknowledge that Jesus is 
the Christ. He lays sti'ess on the birth at Sethlehem, 
and with divine wisdom omits what is not relevant to 
hie argument in that Gospel, the previous residence of 

* Creed of Christendom, p. 25. 

f Ibid., p. 101 ; — " In tliia place we mast notice the marked discrep- 
ancy between Mattticvr and Luke as to the onginal residence of Jesus. 
Luke speaks of them as living at Nasareth before the birth of Jeens, Mal^ 
thew as baring left their former residence to go to Nazareth onij after that 
event, and from peculiar conaideradons. Crimes, howeyer, are disposed to 
think Mutthew right on this occaaon." And ibid., p.-97 : — " The geneal- 
ogy of Jeaus given by Luke is wholly different from that ^ven by Matthew. 
Itey trace the descent through an entirely different line of ancestry." 
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the parents at JVasaretk. The Holy Sphit, ■writing hy 
St. Matthew, omits that incident, hut lie does not den^y 
it ; no, with divine foresight He reserves it to be eomniu- 
nicated afterwards, in its proper flam, hv a later Evan- 
gelist, St. Luke, in his Gospel, the Gospel of the Gentile 
world, to whom it would he welcome intelligence that 
the Saviour of mankind was conceived in Nasareth, in 
Galilee of. the Gentiles. Thus the Holy Spirit shews to 
all who are willing to learn, that He knowa when to 
speak and wlien to he silent. Thus He dispenses suit- 
able food to all in due season.* 

The Evangelists, {i. e, St, ]Matthew and St. Luke,) 
says the Essayist, trace our Lord's " genealogies in dif- 
ferent ways," He means to imply that they contradict 
one another. 

They trace " His genealogies in different ways." 
Certainly they do : and why ? Because they had two 
different designs. The one, St. Matthew, designed to 
shew his readers, especially his Hebrew readers, that 
Jesns of Nazareth was the promised seed of Abraham 
through Isaac and Jacob, and that He was the King 
of the Jews, and came of the royal tribe of Judah, and 
inherited the royalties of David and Solomon, and of 
the other kii^s of Judah in succession ; and therefore 
he traces His genealogies from Abraham through 
David, Solomon, and Eehoboam, and others, who either 
were kings of Judah de faoto, or de jv/re after the cap- 
tivity, and thus proves that the royal prerogatives of 
the house of David were inherited by Him, and that 
I-Ie was the representative of the kings of Judah hy 
light of His birth, as the only-begotten son of Mary 
the wife of Joseph, the heir of the royal race. This is 

" If the reader desires fuMJier information on this point, he will find 
that the objections reproduced by the Eaaajiat had been already well re- 
futed by Dr. Davidson, (formerly Professor in the Lancashire Independent 
College,) " latroducHon to the Gospels," pp. 116 — 118. Itmaywellexeita 
the s^me and sorrow of all IMends of the Cburch and Universities^ tbat 
sceptical allegations, esploded in Dissenting Colleges, should be leTived by 
clergymen of the Engli^ Church, Profeasora and Tutors m on English Dni- 
Tersity. 
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what the Holy Spirit hia done by means of the gene- 
alogy in the Gospel of Si. Matthew. 

Are -we to murmur against Him because He has 
been pleased to do something more than this? Are 
we to complain, because by tlie genealogy in St. Lukis 
Gospel He lias traced our Lord's relationship to David 
by a line of personal eomiection, and has thus shewn 
that by natural descent,* as well as by royal succes- 
sion, He is the Son of David ; and fartiier, has earned 
up His lineage through Abraham even to Adam and 
to God, aud thus reminds the readers of that Gospel 
that all Tnen, whether Jews or Gentiles, are one family, 
children of the same Fathci", and that as they are all by 
nature in the first Adam, so by grace they are all joined 
together in the second Adam, Jesus Christ? 

Ought we not, on the contrary, to be thantfal to 
the HSy Spirit that He fuis traced our Lord's " gene- 
alogy in different ways ? " And what sort of interpre- 
tation of Scripture is that, which is blind to these bene- 
fits, and would teach us to censure and condemn the 
Gospels for the very abundance of the spiritual light 
which Almighty Grod has been graciously pleased to 
bestow upon us by their means ? 

The Essayist's next objection is, that one Evangelist 
" mentions the thieves blaspheming (Matt, xxvii. 44), 
another has preserved to after ages the record of the 
penitent thief, (Luke xxiii. 39.)" 

The writer is hardly bold enough to accuse either 
Evangelist of inaccuracy here, and yet he seems desi- 
rous of doing so, for otherwise why does he make this 
observation, " One EvangeUst mentions the thieves 
blaspheming, another has preserved tlie record of the 
penitent tliief?" Yes ; and ought- we not to be grate- 
ful to both Evangelists for what they have done ? But 
if he really means tliat tliey are not consistent with one 

* Jacob in St. Matthew i. 16 woB suppoacd by ancient wrilera to have 
been the brother of Heli, (Luke JiL 23,) ana on the death of the one, the 
oiher brother married hig widow, from whom Joseph the husband of Mary 
was bom. See on Matt. i. 1 ; and thus Joseph was accounted the son of 
the one-brother legally, as well as of the other brother naturallj. 
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anotlier, let him be requested to read what St. Augus- 
tine has written on this subject,* and he may perhaps 
change his opinion. 

"They (the Evangelists) appear" also "to differ 
about the dayand hour of the crucifixioa," 

Appear! to whom? 

Certainly not to any who have carefully examined 
the subject. As to the appearance of discrepancy, it 
rests only on a misinterpretation of John xviii. 28, 
where it is Said tliat " the Jews went not into Pilate'a 
judgment-hall lest they should be defiled, but that they 
might eat the Passover." Now, whatever may be the 
meaning of the words, "eat the Passover," it is quite 
certain that St. John places the cruciiixion on the same 
day as the other three Evangelists. 

St Matthew says that the crucifixion took place 
" on the day of ihepr^xM-ation"-^ (i. e. for the Sabbath ;) 
St. Mark says that "it was the prepa/ration, that is, the 
day before lie Sabbath ;"J St. Luke-says, "that day 
was t]i6 pi'eparation, and the Sabbath drew on."§ 

"What now does St. John say ? — " The Jews therefore, 
because it was the preparation, that the bodies should 
not remain on the Sabbath day, for that Sabbath was 
an high day, besought Pilate that their legs might be 
broken, and that they might be taken away."[ And 
again, St. John says, speaking of our Lord's burial in 
the garden : — "There laid they Jesus therefore because 
of the pr^wraiiony^l 

Thus all the four Evangelists place the crucifixion 
on the same day, the day of the preparation, or day be- 
fore the Sabbath. And yet the Essayist tolls us that 
*' they appear to differ as to the day of the crucifixion 1 " 

He asserts also that they differ as to the honr. He 
does not let us know the grounds of this assertion. 
This is one of the melancholy characteristics of this 
book. The writer brings grave charges against holy 
men, and he does not state the reasons on \viiich those 
charges rest; and thus he makes it more difficult to 
\ Matt, isvii, 62. 
Fohn xis. SI. 1[ Ibid. 42. 
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deal with those charges. This ia a cruel way of pro- 
ceeding ; not only as regards tliose who are assaulted, 
but cruel also it ia with respect to those who see the 
wounds after their infliction. They know not why they 
were inflicted, and perhaps when they consider the 
character and office of the person who inflicts them, 
they may think that they were deserved. We aliall 
see more of this by and by. 

What was in the Essayist's mind when lie wrote 
these words, "The Evangelists appear to differ aa to 
the hour of the crucifixion "i " We are left to conjecture 
on this point. Our surmise is, that aa his allegations 
are usually repetitions of what has been already object- 
ed and answered, he is refen-ing to the supposed dis- 
crepancy between Mark xv. 25 and John xix. 14. In 
the former Gospel it is said — according to the Koman 
mode of reckonma; time— that " it was the third hour 
when they crucihed him;" that is. He was crucified at 
nine o'clock in the morning. St, John says, that Pilate 
took his place upon the judgment-seat when it was 
*' about the sixth hour." 

Now bore was an occasion for a writer on the 
" Interpretation of Scripture" to remind his younger 
readers that, in order to nnderatand the Bible, they 
must know something of the cuatoms of the countries in 
which its various books were written. The Essayist, 
however, proceeds on a different principle. He slights 
snch helps aa these. " The greater part of his learning 
is a knowledge of the text itself;" tliis is his canon of 
criticism, but he seems quite to forget that a true 
" knowledge of the text itself," in such matters as these, 
can only be derived from a knowledge of a great mam/y 
other things, — especially of the circumstances under 
which the text was written. 

Let ua apply tliis principle to the question before 
tie, St. John's Gospel, as all Christian Antiquity tes- 
tifies, waa written in Asia, and St. John follows the 
Asiatic mode of reckoning time.* Therefore we learn 
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two things from St. Jolin's and St. Mark's Gospels. 
We are told by St. Jolin that Pilate took liis place oq 
tliejudgment-eeat at six dcloch in the -morning^ and 
St. Mark: informs ns, that tlie sentence of Crucifixion 
was pronounced and put in execution at nine o^clock. 

where is the contradiction here ? 

§ 9. " "What is Inspiration ? " 

The Essayist asks this question, and his answer to 
it is : — " That idea of Scripture whicli we gather from 
the knowledge of it." "It is a fact which wo infer 
from the study of Scripture," 

This assertion, we must take leave to say, is based 
upon a very erroneous notion of oar capacities. It as- 
sumes that we are competent to pronounce an opinion 
on -what it befits God io say. This surely is a very pre- 
sumptuous view of the case. It is a kind of theological 
Protagoreaniem. " Man is the measure of all things," 
was the bold dogma of the ancient Greek sophist ;* and 
according to the Essayist's assertion, Scripture is not to 
be Scripture unless it pleases us I or as the similar 
notion was described of old by Tertullian,+ "Except 
God pleases man, He is not to be any longer God ! " 
"We must also bo allowed to observe that the Essayist's 
method of arguing concerning the Inspiration of Scrip- 
ture is totally at variance with the plan which Al- 
mighty God has been pleased to pursue — ever since 
any portion of Scripture was written — to assure us of 
its Inspiration. 

The divine Author of Scripture did not make the 
proof of tlie Inspiration of the Pentateuch to depend "on 
the idea which men might gatlier from the knowledge 
of it." No ! this indeed would have been a most pre- 
carious foundation to build on. Some of the Hebrews 
took little pains to acquaint themselves with the Pen- 
tateuch ; othere openly violated its laws, and set up 
idols ill opposition to its divine Author. But still the 
Pentateuch was inspired ; and all were hound to 
acknowledge its Inspiration. And why ? Because Al- 
mighty God had visibly distinguished the Pentateuch 

' See Plato Cratjl., iii. 234. \ TertuUian. Apolog., c B. 
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fr(mi all other hooks, and had ayonched it as His own 
Book, by enslirining it by tbe side of the Ark in the 
Holy of Holies.* And when the Son of God Himself 
came down from heaven and proved His divine au- 
thority by the mighty works recorded in the Gospels, 
(which in course of time were received as true aud 
divine histories by the Koman Empire itself, which at 
first persecuted the Christians,) Jesus Christ openly 
acknowledged all the books of the Old Testament to 
be given by Inspiration of God, and He commanded 
all men," as they desire to be saved, to receive those 
hooka as divine. 

This is the method which- God has adopted for aa- 
enring mankind that the Old Testament is divinely 
inspired: Doubtless a well-constituted mind, full of 
reverence for God, and for His holy Word, and humbly 
seeking for the truth, and praying for the light of the 
Holy Spirit, will see in the Old Testament clear inter- 
nal testimonies of its divine origin ; but God has- not 
made the proof of its inspiration to de^nd on the idea 
which we may gather from, the knowledge of it. He has 
authenticated it by external evidences and incontrovert- 
ible facts, manifest to all ; bo that no man in a Christian 
land has any just excuse if he does not believe the Old 
Testament to be God's holy Word, 

He has followed a similar method with regard to 
the 'New Testament. 

Jesua Christ established His Church to remain for 
ever upon earth ; f He has constituted her to be a 
" Witness and Keeper of Holy Writ ; " J Ho promised 
to be with her " even to the end of the world," § and 
to give to her the Holy Spirit to teach her all tiling, 
and to guide her into all truth,|| and to abide with her 
for ever. 

We may therefore conclude, that whatever the uni- 
versal Church of Christ has received as divinely in- 
spired Scripture, is tlie unerring Word of God. Hef 

i 
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testimony in this respect is the -witness of Christ who is 
with her ; it is the te&timooy of the Holy Spirit who is 
in her, and speaks by her. 

Well, therefore, does the Church of England thug 
speak : * — " In the name of Holy Scripture we do un- 
derstand those canonical Books of the Old and Kew 
Testament, of whose authority was never any doubt in 
the Church. . . . All the Books of the New Testament, 
as they are convmonly received, we do receive, and ac- 
count them Oanonieai."t 

But the Essayist sets at nonglit this external testi- 
mony of Christ and His Church to the inspiration of 
Holy Scripture. He would have every man take the 
Bible into his hands as a common book, and test it by 
his' own conscience, or feelings, and then pronounce 
judgment upon it. 

This is no new theory. It has been put forth in 
Germany and in other countries of the world. And 
what has been the consequence? Some receive one 
part of the Bible, and some another ; some reject one 
part, some another ; and if this theory is adopted, there 
will be as many different Bibles as there are persons, 
and the end of it must be that there will be no Bible at 
all, but only a Babel of tongues. 

§ 10. "The question of inspiration," says &<• Essayist, 
" though in one sense important, is to the interpreter as if it 
were not important ; he is no way called upon to determme a 
matter v>it!i which he has nothing to do." 

In accordance with this proposition, the Essayist 
lays down the following rules lor expounding Scrip- 
ture : — 

" Scripture has one menning to be gathered from itself, 
without a regard to & priori notions abou its nature and origin. 
It is to be interpreted like other hooks."X 

* In the Thirtj-aine Articles, Art. VI. 

iThe above ailment haa been stated more ia detail in the " Lectures 
epiration," quoted above, p. 409. X Easaj, p. 404. 
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Again he says : — 

" "We can only ascertain tlie meaning of Scripture in the 
same way as we ascertain tiiat of Sophocles or of Plato."* 
"And it would be well to carry tiie theory of interpretation of 
Scripture no further than in other -works.''^ 

And he does not hesitate to suggest an opinion that 
differences of Intei'pretation of Scripture arise from the 
fact that Scripture is not treated like any other book, 
and tliat we shonld attain to nnity and uniformity in 
interpreting the Bible, if we would agree to lay aside 
all questions concerning its inspiration, and if we 
would consent to interpret it as a commOli book,:|: in 
the same way as we would interpret a human composi- 
tion, e. g. the work of some classical author, "Sopho- 
cles or J'lato." 

Let us consider these propositions : — 

" The question of inspiration is one with which the inter- 
preter of Scripture has nothing to do." 

What ! nothing to do with the question whether the 
Bible is the Word of God? Surely this (Question is im- 
portant to the interpreter of Scripture, it is the most 
•hmfortant question with which he can have to do. He 
cannot stir a step in interpreting Scripture without 
having first settled it. 

^Holy Scripture is inspired, tlien its author is 
God: and then the Bible must be interpreted as a book 
written by a Being to whom all things are present^ and 
who contemplates all things at once in the panoramic 
view of His own Omniscience. Lord Bacon says, 
" The Scriptures tei'm gi'66'n iy inspiration, and not by 
human reason, do differ from, all oiher hooka in the 
A.uthor ; which by consequence doth draw on some 
difference to be used b/ the expositor. For the In- 
diter of them did know four things, wliich no man at- 
tains to know : which are, the mysteries of the king- 
dom of glory ; the -perfection of the laws of nature ; 

" Essay, p. 3TT, f P. 818. } Pp. 834, 3T5-3T7. 
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the secrets of tlie- hearts of man ; and the future euc- 
eession of ages." * And again he says, "The Scrip- 
tures being written to the thofights of inan and to the 
succession of all ages, are not to he interpreted only ac- 
cording to the latitude of the proper sense of the place" 
(or particular passage of Scnpture), " and respectively 
towards that present occasion whereupon the words 
were uttered ; but have infinite springs and sti-eams of 
doctrine to water the Church in every part, ... so that 
I do much condemn the interpretation of the Scripture 
which is only after the manner as men use to mterpret 
a profane liookP 

In a similar spirit of wise criticism, our great philo- 
sophical divine, Bishop Butler,f thus writes : — " The 
general design of Scripture may be said to be to give 
an account of the world in this single point of view, 
as Q-od^a world, by which it appears essentially distin- 
guished from all other loohs.^' 

Consequently an expositor of Scripture must fail in 
his task if he does not do what the Essayist says that 
he need not do, and ■U' he does what the Essayist recomr 
mends him to do. If the expositor has not first settled 
the question whether Scripture is divinely inspired, 
and ■f he handles it as he would " any other book," 
he will not be disposed to receive with humility such 
Christian precepts or doctrines, and such supernatural 
truths, as may be repugnant to his own reason, will, 
and appetites. But he will measure them, as indeed 
the Essayist and his fellow-labourers do, by the standard 
of his own " inner consciousness." He will try them 
by what they call their " veritying faculty." :|: There- 
fore those very precepts and doctrines wincli constitute 
tlie essence of the Gospel may serve as occasions and 

• Bacon, AdTancement of Learning, p. 285. | Analogy, ii. fil. 

t EasajB and Eoviews, pp. 31, Sa— 36, 45 ; cf. pp. 343, 366. The 
teaching of " Essays and KeTiews " on tiiis point liaa b*en thus summed up 
by a French critic, of sceptical opinions, in an article upon that volume in 
the Resue des deux Mmdet for May, 1861, p. 418 : — " La. Bible ne pent 
coQserver sa place dans notre vie rtligieuse q«' fi une condition, celle de ne 
plus exercer comme jadis mie esp^ce de despotlsme sur I'esprit hiimain, 
mais de s' ideniijiee avec la voix de la cotiscience en nova." 
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arguments to liim for rejecting it. If, again, he ia in. 
doubt as to the Inspiration of tlie Bible, he will, set 
aside every interpretation of its words which would not 
be applied to those words on the supposition that they 
were uttered by men unaided by the Holy Spirit, and 
were not dictated by God, 

With regard to the Essayist's notion, that Scripture 
can have only one -meaning, this ia manifestly contra^ 
dieted by Scripture itself. Tor example, the words of 
Scripture, " He hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows," * are declared in one passage of Scripture to 
have been fulfilled in Christ's miraculous healing of 
men's bodily infirmities ; f and are asserted in another 
placej to have been accomplished by His bearing our 
eina in his own body on the cross. 

Here are two meanings assigned in Scripture to the 
same text of Scripture. Will not every humble and 
devout reader of Scripture thankfully receive liothf 

The Essayist himself has displayed some remark- 
able specimens of the disastrous consequences of his 
own theory, as we shall see hereafter.g Indeed, tlie 
present Essay supplies abundant evidence of the un- 
sou'.idne83 of that theory, which, while it professes 
to be conducive to the right understanding of Holy 
Scripture, would be utterly destructive of its ti'ue in- 
terpretation. 

The Essayist seems almost to forget, that moral and 
spiritual qualifications, as well as intellectual endow- 
ments are necessary for the right interpretation of Holy 
Scripture. The Scriptures cannot be understood except 
through the illumination of the Holy Spirit who wrote 
them. He must open our eyes, if we are to see the 
wondrous things ot God's law. But the Holy Spirit 
will not vouchsafe His divine light to those who ven- 
ture to treat the Scriptures as a common book. Ko : 
He will punish them with spiritual blindness. Spir- 
itual blindness is the just retribution which they who 



!e below, p. 4)0, 
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handle Scripture with familiarity bring upon them- 
Belves. "Mysteries are revealed unto tlie meek,"* 
"Those that are meek shall He guide m judgment, 
and such as are gentle, tliem shall He learn His 
■waj." f 

Here is the true explanation of the delusion which 
seema to have perverted the understanding of the 
writer of the present Essay. He baa acted on his own 
maxim, " Interpret the Scripture like any other book." 
He has treated the Bible like a common book. He 
teila ua that it is of no importance to him whether tlie 
Bible is inspired or no ; and that he " has nothing to do 
with that question," J And he defines Inspiration to be 
" that idea of Scripture which he himself gathers from 
& knowledge of it,"§ Thus he has blinded his owu 
eyes, and he will also extinguish the light of others 
who listen to him. Nahash the Ammonite said to the 
people of Jabesh-Gilead, " On this condition will I 
make a covenant with you, that I may thrnst out all 
your right eyes." || The Essayist does the same ; if we 
are to be scholars of this Biblical H'abash, we must al- 
low him to tiirust out our right eyes. 

As he loves his own intellectual and spiritual health 
and that of others committed to his care, let him be 
earnestly entreated to retrace his steps. Let him not 
deem it an unworthy thing to ait down as a scholar at. 
the feet of Jesus Christ, and to hearken to that Divine 
Teacher, who delivers the Holy Scriptures to the world 
not as a common book, but as the Word of the living 
God, who enabled His Apostles and Evangelists to sea 
and to expound tlie meaning of the Old Testament, and 
who promises to give the Holy Spirit to those who 
meekly receive the Scriptures as the lively oracles of 
divine truth. Then tlie scales will fall from his eyes, 
and he will see the light — but noi till then. 

§ 11. The Essayist has no great veneration for the 
ancient Fathers of the Church, and yet he endeavours 
to enlist them in his service. And how ? In a man- 
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ner which couM hardly have been expected, and ■would 
Lave greatly surprised them. The question of the In- 
epiration of Scripture, he says, " was not determined by 
the Fathers of the Church." * 

Here it seems to be silently insinuated that the Fa- 
thers had 110 clear view of Inspiration. This must be 
the meaning of this sentence, or else it is wholly irrel- 
evant to the place where it stands. 

Let us grant now — what is quite true — that no an- 
cient Council ever met to determine the question of 
inspiration, and that no ancient Father has left a trea- 
tise on inspiration. AVhy was this ? "Was it because 
that question was not determined ? "Will the Essayist 
venture to say this ? No. It was because the question 
was settled, and because no one in Christendom had 
any doubt about it, 

"We may hope tliat the ^Essayist is ignorant of this 
fact, for if he is not ignorant of it, he has wilfully calum- 
niated the ancient Fathers in a matter of solemn con- 
cern ; but if he is ignorant of it, iet him be requested 
to read the works of tlie Fathers, and let him name, if 
he can, a single Father who had any doubt of the In- 
spiration of the Bible. Let him mention any ancient 
Interpreter, who ever said that " the inspiration of 
Scripture was a matter with which he had nothing to 
do," or who ever thought of interpreting the Bible " as 
a common book." He cannot do so. And, as far as 
positive proof on this subject is- concerned, any candid 
inquirer may satisfy himself upon it by consulting the 
large collections of testimonies gathered from tlie works 
of the ancient Fathers of the Church, by the late vener- 
able President of St. Mary Magdalene College, Oxford, 
Dr. Routhjf and after him by Dr. William Lee, of 
Trinity College, Dublin,:]; and by the Eev. B. F. ■We8^ 
cott, of Trinity College, Cambridge, in his excellent 
volume " An Introduction to the Study of t!ie Gos- 
pels." § 

* Essay, p. 3B1. + Boutb, J?eligid<e Bacrie, toI. t. 

} Dr. William Lee on Inspiration, Appendii G, pp. 470 — 601. Lond. 
1864. 

§ Westcott's Introduolion, Appendi* B, pp. 383 — i22. Lond, 1860. 
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The testimonyof Christian Antiqnity may be Slimmed 
up in the words of the tliree hundred and eighteen 
Kicene Fathers, which have been received by the uni- 
versal Church for fifteen hundred years, — '^ I believe 
in the Holy Gliost, who spake by the prophets." 

§ 12. "the Eeformers also are cited by the Kssayist 
as favouring his own opinions. " The word (inspira- 
tionj," he says, "is but of yesterday, not found in the 
earher confessions of the reformed faith." 

The writer lays a heavy tax on the credulity of hia 
readers, — " The word inspiration is but of yesterday I " 
Have we not the word ^'inspiration." in our own Au- 
thorized Version of tlie Bible,* and has it not stood 
there for two hundred and fifty years? Is not the 
word in^iration to be found in that place in the Ge- 
nevan version of 1557, and in Cranmer's version of 1639, 
and in Tyndale's version of 1534! Is it not as old as 
the age of St, Cyprian, who wrote in the third century ? 
Does he not eay that the Apostles teach us what they 
learnt from the precepts of the Lord, being full of the 
grace of the inspiration of their Lord J f Does not 
Origen say that "the Holy Ghost inspired everyone 
of the holy prophets and apostles in tne Old and New 
Testament?" J Nay, is not the word used by St. Jus- 
tin Martyr in the second century, who says that the 
prophets taught ns by di/ome inspirationf^ Does not- 
St, Iren^us, the scholar of Polyearp, the disciple of St. 
John, say that the Prophets received divine inspi- 
ration,! and does not all Christian Antiquity testify 
that the Scriptures are BeoirvevaTOi, given by inspi- 
ration*^ of God? And if the ancient Fathers wit- 
nessed to the thingi, why should we dispute about the 
wordf 

* 2 Tim. iii. 16, where the Vulgate has " dirinitus inspimtum." 

I "Dorainicie tnspiraiiimis pleni." — 3. Cyprian, De Oper. ei Elee- 
moayn., g 9. 

t Origen De Frincipiia, i, § 4. 

8 a JueUn M. Cohort, ad Gcffic, § 38 :— S.a Tfi! Bilas i«ii^yoia,. 

\ 3. Iren^us c Hier. iv. 84. 

^ !□ additioQ to the authoritieB cited al>ave, the reader ma; Sad simjlat 
testinioiueB iu Suicer'a Xhesewus oil v. jpaipii, and on v. Aijyot. 
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With regard also to the MeformeT-s, it ia equally 
certain that they asserted the inspiration of Scripture 
in the strongest terms in their public confessions of 
faith. Let the Essayist be requested to look again at 
the "earlier confessions of the reformed faith." 

The Bohemian Confession of 1635 * thus begins : — 
"First of all, we all receive with unanimous consent 
the Holy Scriptures which are contained in the Bible, 
and were received by our fathers and accounted canon- 
ical, as immovably true and most certain, and to be 
E referred in all things to all other loohs, as sacred 
ooks ought to be preferred to profane, and divine 
booba to Jmman;f and to be believed with sincerity 
and simplicity of mind; and that they were delivered 
and inspired by God Himselti as Peter and Paul and 
others do affirm. 

The Helvetic Confession, pubUshed in 1536, declares 
that they " execrate all who say that the Hol^ Scrip- 
tures are not from the Holy Gnost, or who reject any 
portion of them ;" and that the " Scriptures are the very 
words of God, who speaks to us by them." 

The GalHcan Confession, published in 1561, asserta 
that the " word contained in the books of Holy Scrip- 
ture," which it enumerates, " proceeded from one God, 
and are the sum and substance of ti'uth, and that nei- 
ther men nor angels may add anything to it, or make 
any change in it/' 

The Scottish Kirk in her Confession affirms that the 
" Scriptures were committed to writing through the 
Holy Spirit of God." 

The Belgic Confession says that theScriptures contain 
" the holy and divine word, not given by human will, 
but spoken by men of God, who were inspired by His 
spirit," and " that they were written by God's com- 
mand ;" and " we believe," say the framei-s of the 
Confession, " all things contained therein." 

• Corpta Liiroricm SymboUeorwm &clesi<e Refomiaice, ed. August!, 
Elberfeld, 1827, p. 276 ; in irbicb volume Uie etber Couleedwe here dted 
msj be found. 

f Art. SVIII. 
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Tlie doctrine of the old Lutheran divines, at leastfrom 
the end of the sixteenth century, —for it is readily 
allowed that some of the earlier Lutherans ivere less 
explicit in their expres&ions, — is stated in these ■words : * 
— ^'■Inspiration is the act by wliich God eommuQicated 
super naturally to the mind of the writers of Scripture 
not only the ideas of the things which they were to 
write, hut also the conceptions of the words by which 
they were to be expressed. The true author of the Holy 
Scripture is God." 

Can any language be more explicit ? And yet the 
Essayist suggests that the Reformers laid little stress 
on the doctrine of the inspiration of the Bible. What 
else ia the meaning of his language, " the word " inspi- 
ration "la but of yesterday, not found in" the earlier 
Confessions of the reformed faith," taken in connexion 
with his assertion that Scripture is to be interpreted 
like " any other book," and that " the question of 
inspiration is one with which the interpreter of Scnp- 
ture has nothing to do ! " Is he ready to adopt the 
language of those Confessions to which ne appeals ? If 
he is not, why did he refer to them 2 If he is, must he 
not retract almost all that he has said in this Essay on 
the Bub-ject of Inspiration ! 

§ 13. When, a person eomea before a magistrate to 
bring a charge against a neighbour, he is rightly re- 
quired to state the particulars of his grievance. He is 
not allowed to say that the man whom he impeaches ia 
a housebreaker, but he is called upon to specify the 
circumstances of some act of burglary upon which he 
grounds his charge. And if he cannot do so, he ia 
justly regarded as guilty of calumny, for injuring his 
neighbour's. reputation, and he will have damaged his 
own character in the eyes of the whole neighbourhood 
by such a slanderous imputation. 

It is deeply to be .regretted that the Essayist is 
chargeable with this wrong. He brings accusations 
against others which would not be received by any 
Justice of the Peace at any Petty Sessions, against the 

* See H^e. iTuflenw Sediniiiaa, Stli edilion, Lips. ISGG, p. 102. 
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lowest and least respectable of Her Majesty' s subjects. 
And who are the persons against whom he prefers these 
charMS ? The holy Evangelists themselves. 

Ihe following example of this mode of deahng now 
meets us. He tells us that there are " discrepancies in 
the narrative of the Infancy pointed out by Schleier- 
macher." * Tantatmie rem tarn, negUgenter ! Is so 
great matter to be dismissed in this loose way ? " Discre- 
pancies in the narrative of the Infancy ! What do 
these words mean \ They look very formidable, and 
may well inspire the reader with alarm. 

Here is tiie mischief of the Essay. It teems with 
insinuations. It ia a whispering-gallery of indistinct 
sounds muttering evil. 

A youiTg man — one of the writer's own pupils — or 
an earnest-minded woman looking to the Essayist as a 
Tutor of a College and a Kegiua Professor at Oxford, for 
instruction on the important subject of " the interpre- 
tation of Scripture," would be filled with indefinite 
dread and panic in reading such a statement as this, 
— " There are discrepancies in the narrative of tlie 
Infancy ; " that is, in the infancy of our Blessed Lord 
and Saviour ; discrepancies in the narrative of the Gos- 
pels wfiich Jiave hitherto been received as the words of 
the Holy Ghost. 

But what and wKm-e are these discrepancies ? You 
bring a charge of discrepancy against the Evangelists. 
You indict them of error. But where are your witnesses % 
Come forward boldly, and state the particulars of your 
charge. Even the heathen populace required this : — 

" Quia delator ? quibus iadiciia, quo teste probavit % "+ 
But the answer is " Nil horum." Nothing of the kind. 
The youthfiil reader ia referred to Schleiermacher I To 
Schleiermaeher ! Verily, a "verbosa et grandis epis- 
tola" is the ground of this terrible accusation, involving 
a question of life and death. " Discrepancies pointed 
out by Schleiermacher ! " These are to be our reasons 
for distrusting the Evangelists. Pointed out where? 

• Essay, p. 3B1. t Jurenal, i. 70. 
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Dr. Frederick Sebleiermaclier, as the reader knows, waa 
a German philosopher and divine who published a 
score of Tolumes. Is the youthful student to search 
through them in quest of these " discrepancies in the 
narrative of the Infancy ? " Is lie to hunt for the needle 
in that bundle of hay ? 

But perhaps he may have heard that one of the 
learned German's works* was translated into English 
thirty-six years ago ; and if he is fortunate enough to 
meet with a copy of that translation, now very scarce, 
he may at length discover f the alleged " discrepancies 
in the narrative of the Infancy pointed out by Schleier- 
macher." 

Schleiermacher'a work, as I have said, was pub- 
lished many years ago, and since that tiiiSe his alle- 
fations have been often refuted,:|; Did the Essayist 
now this?. We can hardly suppose it. If he did, his 
appeal to those exploded objections becomes more cen- 
surable ; but if he did not know it, is he well qualified 
to write a dissertation " on the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture ? " 

Lest, however, tlie reader should remain in the state 
of embarrassment into whichhe has been thrown by this 
vague charge of discrepancy brought against the holy 
Evangelists^ let lis briefly examine what Schleierma- 
cber's objections were, to which the Essayist refers us. . 

Schleiermaeher says that St. Luke's account of the 
Annunciation cannot be true, because if it were, the 
Blessed Virgin would certainly have communicated it 
to Joseph, and then Josepb would not have formed the 
design of putting her away, as stated by St. Matthew, 
Schleiermaeher, therefore, rejects St. Luke's history of 
the Ajinunciation as a poetical embellishment. 

Tliis is a specimen of the kind of Interpretation of 

• Dr. F. Schleierraacber, Ueter d, Schri/leit dea Lukas, ein kritischw 
Vetvach. Berlin, 1817. 

t A Critical Esaaj og the Gciepel of St. Luke, by Dr. Frederick SoUeier- 
mactier, witli an latroductjou b; the Tmuslator. London, 16SS. See 
there in pp. ii — 52. 

t Partioularly, aa Ktated above, bj Dr. Davidaon. " Introduction to the 
Gospela," pp. 116—119. 
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Scripture which the Essayist Banetlone with his author- 
ity when he directs the attention of his youthful readers 
to the " discrepancies .pointed out by Schleiermacher." 

Surely any one of those readers, when he comes to 
meet this objection face to face, would hardly fail to 
pereeiTO that it is as hollow and worthless as it is pre- 
Bumptuous and profane. 

St. Luke himself supplies an answer to it. He 
describes the Blessed Virgin Mary as " keeping all " 
the divine revelations, and " pondering them in her 
heart." * A beautiful picture of maiden modesty and 
delicate reserve, and of patient waiting and reverent 
faith in God. If such was tlie case after her marriage 
with Joseph, as the Evangelist assures us it was, how 
much more would it be so before she was united to him, 
and while she dwelt apart in virgin privacy at Naza- 
reth. 

A wiiter who makes such an objection is not 
worthy to be recommended to the young. What a 

Eoor notion must he have of tliat quiet meekness and 
oly piety which are the best ornaments of woman- 
hood 1 

Let us ohserve also that St. Matthew does not say- 
that Joseph intimated to Mary any intention of renoun- 
cing his purpose of a matrimonial alliance with her. 
Ko : he was only " minded " to do so ; and while he 
" thought thereon, the angel of the Lord appeared to 
him in a dream, saying, Joseph, thou eon of David, 
fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife, for that which 
is conceived in lier is of the Holy Ghost." + 

The Blessed Virgin " was highly favoured " by God, 
and we may be sure tliat she was under the heavenly 
guidance of the Holy Gliost. She was taught by Him 
even in her silence. It was a provident!^ tiling that 
she did not mention to Joseph the angelic communica- 
tion. If she had done so, the assertion would have 
rested merely on her authority, and he might have been 
perplexed, and oven have been tempted to doubt the 

• Luke ii. IS. t Matt. i. 20, 21. 
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fact. It was a providential thing that she went away 
from Nazareth soon after the Annunciation, and re- 
mained with her cousin EUsahetb * three months ; and 
there she received a testimony to the truth of the vision 
which had appeared to herself, for she found that it 
was true which was spoken by the angel, viz., that 
" her cousin Elisabeth had conceived a son in her old 
age ; " t and the fact of the Annunciation had been re- 
vealed to Elisabeth4 

It was also a providential thing that Joseph did not 
communicate to llary his intention of abandoning his 
design of marriage with her. For thus a £t occasion 
arose, a dignus vindice nodus, for the appearance of the 
Angel to Joseph in the dream ; and he acted upon that 
appearaneo, and probably he communicated to Mary 
the vision vouchsafed to himself, ^nd this act and 
communication would elicit from her an account of the 
Annunciation, and would be an independent testimony 
to it. The dream would confirm the Annunciation, and 
the Annunciation would confirm the dream. The 
Angel in the dream who says to Joseph in St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel " that which is conceived m her is of the 



Holy Ghost," shewed that he eame from the same divine 
Lord who revealed to Mary by Gabriel, as St. Luke re- 
lates, *' the Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee ; therefore 
that holy thing which shall be bom of thee shall be 
called the Son of God," And so the faith of both 
Joseph and Mary would be strengthened hy God, and 
they would both receive from Him inexpressible com- 
fort in their union. 

This pavrmg of "visions, vouchsafed to two several 
parties, and mutually confirming one another, is char- 
acteristic of God's dealings with His saints on ^at 
and worthy occasions. We see it in His dispensations 
to Saul and to Ananias,§ ^id also to Cornelias and to 
St. Peter.l A writer on the " Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture " might liave done well to bear in mind this char- 
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aeterietic, and to apply it to the illustration of the 
" narrative of the Infancy." 

The other "discrepancies" which Schleiermacher 
has supposed to exist in the narratives of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke are disposed of with equal ease. One 
refera to the two genealogies, and has already been 
examined.* 

He alleges, also, that if the wise men came at all 
to Bethlehem, they must have come to Bethlehem iefor'e 
*' the presentation in the temple," which was forty days 
after the hirth. Schleiermacher adds, St. Lube makes 
tho parents to have returned to Nasareth immediately 
after the Presentation. Consequently if Herod, as rep- 
resented by St. Matthew, heara from the wise men the 
fact of the birth of the King of the Jews, and had issued 
bis savage order against the children at Bethlehem, 
Joseph would never have hazarded the life of the 
Infant by going to Jerusalem for tlie Presentation. 
Schleiermacher, therefore, rejects the narrative of St. 
Matthew as a poetical fiction, designed *' to represent 
Jesus as immediately recognised by the heathen," 
" and to establish the right of Christianity to extend 
beyond the limits of Judaism." f 

In the former instance St. Luke was the poet and 
St. Matthew the historian, but now the tables are 
turned, and at the bidding of this Berlin necromancer 
waving his magical wand, St. Matthew is transformed 
into a poet and St. Luke becomes an historian ; St. 
Matthew has giveai us a legend which is to be rejected 
on the authority of St. Luke ! To all this gratuitous 
assumption it may be replied. How does our critic 
know that the Maei arrived l>efore the Presentation? 
There is no ground in the Gospels for such a suppo- 
sition, but very much the reverse. The star seems to 
have appeared at the Nativity. The Magi, led by the 
star, came from a distance, and would hardly arrive at 
Bethlehem within forty days after the birth. And if 
the time between the birth and their arrival had been 

» Above, p. 382. 

\ Schleietmacher, Critical Easaj on the Gospel i£ lulte, pp. 46— BO, 
Englieli tracBlaUoi]. London, 1625. 
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SO short, Herod would have hardly extended his san- 
guinary order to infants of two years old.* And if the 
parents had received the gold of the wiao men they 
would probahly not have presented the oif'erings of 
the »«>?•. f 

But it may be objected, — St. Luke tells us that the 
parents quitted Bethlehem after the Presentation, and 
returned to Nazareth. Yes ; and he also informs us 
that they were in the habit of coming " to Jerusalem 
every year for the Passover." % What more probable 
than that after the birth at Bethlehem, the d,ty of 
Damd^ where the Messiah was to be bom,S and after 
the glorious revelations at Bethlehem in the angelic 
vision to the shepherds, Joseph and Mary should have 
had a strong yearning for Bethlehem, and that in visit- 
ing Jerusalem for the Passover they should come to 
Bethlehem, in its neighbourhood, in order to seUle there f 
Perhaps their return to Nazareth after the Presentation 
was only for the^sake of arranging their affairs there, 
with a view to a' migration to Betnlehem, which had 
Buch glorious associations and such gracious attractions 
for them ; and when they were there, not any longer 
in the stable of the inn, at the Nativity, [ but, as St. 
Matthew notes, in a house,*l they received the visit and 
homage from the wise men coming from the East. 

This arrangement of incidents is certainly very prob- 
able ; ** indeed, anything is more probable than that 
St. Matthew, who wrote his Gospel for tlie Jews, and 
published it in Judfea a few years after the Ascension, 
should have commenced his narrative with a falsehood, 
which any one almost in that country would have been 
able to refute. But so far was this from being the case, 
that Christians of that age and eountiy not only re- 
ceived his Gospel as true, but died cheerfully in defence 
of its truth ; and in course of time the Boman mistress 

* Matt il. la. + Lulie li, 24. 

X Ibid. ii. 41. § Micah t. 2. 

I Liikeii. 7. 1[ Matt, ii. !1. 

** It haa already been Bubmitted to the consideration of tlie student of 
Scripture in a note on Mttft. ii, 9, iritb some otliec reasons not repeated 
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of the world, ■which at first persecnted the Christians, 
was convinced that St. Matthew's Gospel is true, and 
placed it on thrones in her imperial council-chambers, 
and revered it as the "Word of God, 

Let us now bo permitted to put the question, — How 
would the Essayist's friends bear it, if a writer holding 
a high place in a ieamed University were to treat his 
character in the same way as he has treated that of the 
Svangelista f How would they brook it, if a Tutor and 
Professor had charged the. Essayist with putting forth 
fictions as facts ; and ifj;'in support of such imputations, 
his accusers had appealed to some voluminous writings, 
without any speeifacation of any particular charge ; and 
if, after much search, the grounds of that accusation had 
been discovered to be frivolous and migatory, and to 
have been already examined and refuted ? "Would not 
the Essayist's friends and admirers have resented such 
dealing as disingenuous and dishonest ? Would they not 
have protested against it as calumnious, cowardly, and 
base? Surely they would, and they would have done 
rightly. But this is precisely the manner in which 
the Essayist himself has treated St. Matthew and St. 
Luke. And is it not the duty of IYiq friends and scJwl- 
ars of the MvangeUsts to vmdicate thei/r credit ? Are 
we to sympathize with the Essay^t, and to have no 
sympathy with the Evangelists ? The Essayist is alive, 
and is able to vindicate nimself ; but the Evangelists 
are dead and cannot speak for themselves. Therefore 
every lover of truth and justice ought to become their 
advocate, and to rise up in their defence against such 
accusations as these. 

Again : if a medical practitioner had mixed poison 
with the diet of hia patients, and if he had told them 
that the poison was wholesome nourishment ; if he had 
put deleterious drugs into a beautiful vessel, and had 
inscribed upon it the name of some pleasant and health- 
ful potion ; if he had thus disarmed their suspicions, 
and attracted them 'bj his own fair name, and by that 
of some other person commended by his eulogies, would 
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he not be more eenBTirable than if he had openly en- 
i their lives ? Certainly he would. And what 

1 heen done by the writer of this Essay ? He has 
administered poison to the souls of his youthful read- 
ers ; he has inscribed a fair name upon the poison, he 
has afforded no test for its detection, he has commended 
it as a palatable food, he has dispensed it to thousands 
and tens of thousands as spiritual nourishment, good 
for their souls' health. 

§ 14. The Essayist is ready enough to imagine dis- 
crepancies in the Gospels, but he does not seem eq^ually 
sensitive as to the discrepancies in his own Essay : — 

" Ni>n Yidemua manticfe quod in tergo est."* 
But let him shift tlie wallet &om his back and place it 
before his eyes, and he may perhaps find it amply stored 
with what he imputes to others. 

He has assumed the existence of contradictions in 
the Gospels ; he says that there " is so much disagree- 
ment in facts in the Gospels ; " f and yet, in another 
part of his dissertation, he assures us that it is " a great 
foot " — as he terms it — that " the Gospels are for the 
most part of oomTmm origin y " :|: and insisting on this 
" grea/t fact" be assumes it as a necessary inference, 
that " we can no longer speak of three independent wit- 
nesses of the Gospel narrative." § 

Here he has revived the obsolete theory, of which 
German scholars have long since heen ashamed, that 
the Gospels are from "some common original." A 
century ago this notion, which was put forth by Semler 
and others, was ri^tly discarded as chimerical and 
ridiculous by J. G. Kosenmtilier. || For who had ever 
seen that original Gospel ? Who among the ancients 
had ever mentioned it i It was a mere legendary fic- 
tion of critics eager to find some support for their own 
baseless hypotheses. And the Essayist, now in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, has disinterred that the- 

• CstuU. II. 21. t ^say, p. SIO. X P- ^71. % IbiH. 

I Scholia in Mattkaiim, 1787; cf. Meyer's Einleitiitig to St. Mat' 
fliew's Qospel, g i. 
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ory from its grave, where it has slept quietly for some 
time ; he would g^vanize into new life this crazy skel- 
eton, and set it up for our admiration; and in his affec- 
tion for it he would have us relinquish our own belief 
in the living reality of the three synoptical Gospels, 
" as ind&pendent witnesses " of our Lord's history 1 
And yet, mark his own discrepancy ! he charges those 
same witnesses with inconsistencies ! They are all de- 
pendent on one common account ; and yet they are at 
variance with one another ! They do not even agree in 
the " original dwelling-place of our Lord's parents ; " * 
they " trace His genealogy in different ways ; " and 
besides other differences which he assumes, there are 
the " discr^aneies in the narrative of the Infancy point- 
ed out by Schleiermacher." 

Observe, also, the modesty with which this super- 
annuated theory of a common origin of the Gospels is 
put forth. Ancient writers, from Fapias the disciple of 
St. John and Irenseus the scholar of Poly carp, have agi'eed 
in testifying that there was a connection between St. 
Mark's Gospel and the holy apostle St. Peter, who calls 
Mark " his son ; " f and Biblical critics, and readers of 
the New Testament generally, have recognised an in- 
ternal evidence of the truth of that ancient testimony 
in the interesting fact that St. Peter's fcdlings are 
dwelt upon with particular emphasis in the Gospel of 
St. Ma/rh. But observe the Essayist's diffidence. In 
spite of all that ancient testimony, confirmed by inter- 
nal proof, St. Mark is only to be a copyist of an apoc- 
ryphal original Gospel, which never had any existence 
except in the Essayist's imagination t And the testi- 
mony of Irenreus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
a host of other ancient writers, who agree in asserting 
the connection of St. Mark's Gospel with St. Peter, is 
summarily dismissed by the Essayist with this con- 
temptuous sentence : — 

"It ia evident' "Cii&l no weight can be given to traditional 
statements of facts about tte authorship [of the Gospels] ; as, 

• Essay, p. 348. \ 1 Pet. v. 18. 
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for example, that respecting St. Mark being the interpreter of 
St. Peter; because the Fathers who have handed down these 
statements were igncrcmt or unobservant of the great fad which 
a proved hj interna 1 evidence [qu. of their ' discrepancies ? '] 
■''''" ' "" " ■' ■% oi common origin."* 



that they [the Groapels] are for the most part of common origin. 



Another specimen of our author's modesty and con- 
sistency may here be noticed. He says in one place 
very truly, that " Scripture is to be interpreted from 
itself," " Non nisi ex Scriptnra, Scripturam potes inter- 
pretari." f But how does he apply his own rule in 
other parts of his Essay ! As we shall see hereafter, he 
will not accept the interpretations of the Old Testa^- 
ment which are given by the Holy Spirit in the iVW, 
And yet " Scripture is to be interpreted from itself! " 
He says that there "is hardly any quotation in the 
Epistles of the iN'ew Testament from the Prophets, in 
which the meaning is based on the original sense ; " % 
and he earnestly warns his pupils against accepting 
more thmh one mea/ning § of a prophecy ; and he asserts 
that the only true meaning of Scripture is that which 
is to be gathered from Scripture interpreted like any 
other hook f and therefore he rejects Ihose meanings 
which are assigned by the Evangelists in Scripture 
themselves to prophecies of the Oltf Testament 1 1| And 
yet we are gravely assured by the Essayist that we can- 
not interpret Scripture except from Soriptiire itself! 

It may perhaps be asked by the reader, ' How does 
the Essayist reconcile his mode of treating-the New 
Testament, with the reverent affection, which is often 

Erofessed in this I^ot, for the person of onr Blessed 
lOrd? Oar Blessed Lord Himself is the Author of 
these interpretations of the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, either directly in His own person, or mediately 
by His Apostles or Evangelists. How can the Essay- 
ist's rejection of the teaching accord with veneration 
for the Teacher ? ' 

This question has evidently presented itself to his 

• Essay, p. 3^!. f Pp. 882, S84. t P. 406. 

§ p. 404 i of. m, 3,18. I See p. 8S^ 
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mind ; and it is answered by means of one of those un- 
happy expedients, wbicli the Essayist found already 
made to his hand in the magazine of German theology 
from which his materials are derived. 

All who are famihar with the history of German 
Protestantism will at once anticipate the reply. It is 
supplied by the theory of occomTnodation. That theory 
wim propounded about a century ago by Seraler * and 
others-t It is well described by the late revered Hugh 
James Rose, in one of his Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge in 1835 : J — " Semler invent- 
ed an hypothesis to get rid of what offended him in the 
New Testament. He contended that we are not to take 
all the declarations of Scripture as addreaaed to us, but 
to consider them as in many points adapted to ^e feel- 
ings and dispositions of the age when they originated. 
This was the origin of that famous theory of accommo- 
dation, which Semler carried to great lengths,. but 

• Compare the account in the " Kstorical Sketdi of German ppotos- 
tantiam," by G. H. Dcwar, M.A., p. 107 r — " Semler, thirty ysora Professor 
at Halle, waa the founder of what is called the historical method of inter- 
pretaUon. The prindpal feature of thU ayst«m is, that ererj passage of 
Scripture is to be interpreted with reference to the ^me and circumstances 
under which it nna deliTeied. True as this pmndpie in a certain sense may 
be, it ia easy to perceive that in the sense in which it has been uaed by 
Semler and his succeeeois, and as a foundation for the BO-called doctrine of 
aceoinmodaSion, it must lead to a total abandonment of the doctrine of the 
Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. If in speaking of the e:ipe<^atJon of 
a Messiah, of His own miracnloua birth, of the effusion of the Holy Ghost, 
of a future jadgment, of a heaven and a hell, of angels and of evil spirits, 
Jesus and His Apostles were only accommodating themxehea lo the precon- 
ceived opinions mid errors of the Jews, in order to 'gain an influence over 
them, and thus induce them to aubmit to the pure and spiritual require- 
ments of the Gospel, which Semler, educated among the Pietists, consid- 
ered of more importance thau a distinctive belief; — ii^ I say, on such points 
as these, Jesus and His Apostles were aeeommodating themselrea ia Jewish 
prejudices, aurely the volume of Holy Scripture would be of a very similar 
character with the fables of .^isop, whidi, in order to convey to cbildrtn 
some uaeiiil lesson, endeavoar to eicit« their attention and please their 
fancy by absurd aad unnatural fictJons ; and sm^ly then the words of Scrip- 
■ e cannot have emanated from that Holy Spirit with whom ia neither 

jhood nor deceit ; surely it canaot clam our reverence ; it cannot bo 

) ue a rule of faith, or an instructor in holiness." 

IEckermami, Van Hemert, Kirsten, Vogd, &c., &e. 
Qn the State of the Protestant Beli^ou in Germany, p. 447, 
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which, in the hands of his followers, became the most 
fyrmidable weapon ever dmised against Christianity, 
Whatever men were disinclined to receive in the New 
Testament, and could not with decency reject, while 
they called themselves Christians and retained the Scrip- 
ture, they got rid of by this theory." They " main- 
tained that the Apostles, and even Jesna Himself, had 
adapted Himself, not only in His way of teaching, hut 
in His doctrines, to the prejudices of the Jews. ' . , . 
" Wlien the prophecies of the Old Testament were cited, 
then appeal was made to the interpreters on the new 
plan, who asserted constantly that there were Ttoprophe- 
cies to l>e found, or (what was perhaps stranger still) that 
there was nothing in the Old Testament clear enough 
to argue from, without danger of arbitrary conclusions. * 
" I cannot," says the same excellent wnter,t " mention 
this theory (of accommodation) without adding to it an 
expression of the strongest abhorrence. Strange, in- 
deed, must men's notions be of a divine, or even of a 
sincere human teacher, when they can believe tliat He 
would endeavour to recommend a practical system of 
the most lofty virtues by a sacrifice of truth." 

Yet this is the idea which the Essayist seems to have 
formed, or rather reproduced, of onr Blessed Lord, and 
His Apostles and Evangelists. 

Having said that there is scarcely any prophecy of 
the Old Testament which is interpreted in the New ae- 
eordiog to its original sense," % he adds, that we are 
not to be surprised at this ; for we ought to be prepared 
to see Scripture interpreted according to the " ideas of 
the age w county in wMoh it was written^'' and there- 
fore we ought not to insist " on the applications which 
the New Testament makes of passages in the Old, aa 
their original meaning ; " § and he puts a question to 
which he himself has already suggested the answer, " Is 
the Interpretation of the Old Testament in the New to 
he regarded as the meaning of the original te^ct, m an 
accommodation of it to tho thoughts of other times ? " || 
• On the State of tJie Protoslaat Eeligion in Germany. \ Ibid., p. 13. 

} Essay, p. 408. g P. 407. \ P. 310. 
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The Essayist professes a feeKng of reverence for the 
Divine Saviour of the world ; but liow can this question 
be reconciled with such a professsion ? Christ is " the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life ; " * and " He came to 
bear witness to the truth ; " f ' and He sternly denounc- 
ed the sins and errors of the Jews and their teachers ; 
and therefore He suffered death at their hands. And 
yet we are to entertain the question, whether He was 
not guilty of equivocation, dissimulation, and cow- 
ardice ! and whether He did not adapt His language to 
the prejudices of His hearers ; and whether His teach- 
ing ia any longer to be regarded as of universal appli- 
cation, or only to have a temporary and local signifi- 
cance, cmiomniodatedwitli dexterous pliancy to the tem- 
per and circumstances of the times in which His lan- 
guage was uttered ! 

This theory of aeoommodation being once assumed 
to he true, there is no limit to its application. All the 
teaching of Christ and His Apostles must eventually 
disappear under its withering influence. The doctrines 
of Christianity will soon be treated as merely ephem- 
eral ideas, or floating fashions adapted to tne spirit 
of the age in which they were first published. Indeed, 
as is well known, these disastrous results ha/oe already 
followed from that theory of accommodation. It brought 
forth an abundant harvest of unbelief. " The lessons 
of Semler," the author of that theory, " have not been 
lost," says the writer just quoted. " The evil seed which 
he committed to the earth produced an hundredfold ; 
and even the sower himself would have contemplated 
with surprise and horror the evil and poisonous crop 
which has sprung from the seed he planted .... In the 
works of Semler's followers there is a daringness of dis- 
belief, a wantonness of blaspherar, which in a professed 
unbeliever we should expect and understand, but when 
we turn from the works where it is fovmd to the page 
which records the name and situation of the writers, and 
when we find that to many of them is entrusted the sol- 
emn cJiarge of eduoating the younger brethren, and to all 

" John iLt. 6. t ^i''- ^"i- 3'- 
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is committed that still more solemn cha/rm of feeding 
and watcJiing over Christ's flock on earth, there ■would 
be no consolation foi" the Christian heart, were it not 
persuaded that God has some great end in view, some 
great lesson to teach, in allowing bo dreadful a pest to 
infest this portion of His vineyard, and to threaten the 
destruction of all that is dear, sacred, and holy." * 

Such were the fruits of Semler's theory of accommo- 
dation, in the Universities, schools, and parish churches 
of Germany. It is now revived in England ; and if it 
is allowed to take root among us, its consequences will 
be the same here.. 

§ 15. Having impeached the historical veracity of 
the Evangelists, the Essayist does not hesitate also to 
impugn their authority in imier^eting the prophecies 
of the Old Testament. He discards their interpreta- 
tions as obsolete. Their expositions might do well 
enough formerly, but the world is now becoming wiser. 
Listen to his words : f — 

"The time 'will come, when educated men will be no more 
able to believe that the words, ' Out of Egypt have I called My 
Son, 'J were intended by the Prophet to refer to the return of 
Joseph and Mary out of Egypt, than they are now able to 
believe the Roman CathoUc exposition of Gen. iii. 16, 'Ipaa 
cOBteret caput tuum.' " 

The reader is aware that " the Koman Catholic ex- 
postion " of that passage in the Book of Genesis is 
grounded upon a perversion of the Hebrew original. 
According to that exposition, the words of God to the 
serpent are interpreted as if they signified " She shall 
bruise thy head," and those words are applied by the 
Church of Kome to the Virgin Mary ; whereas the words 
clearly mean " It shall bruise thy bead," and, as all 
Christian antiquity testifies,! ^^7 ^^^'^^ ^ ^^ ^eed of 
the woman, which is Christ. 

" Hngb James Rose's Discomses, preached before the Universitj of 
Cambriiige, on the " State of the Protestant Religion in Gemianj," p. 58, 

t Essay, p. 418. 1 Hoaea xi. 1 ; Matt. ii. IE. 

g See Rom, iv, 30 ; St. Leo Magn. 'Serm. de Natiy. ii. ; Si. Jerome, 

QmeBtion. Hebr. in Gen., torn, ii. p, 110 ; and the P—-'"" "- - 

Gen. iii. IB. 
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Here, therefore, 13 a glaring misrepresentation of a 
most important text of the Old Testament ; and yet 
the Essayist tells us " the time is coming, when educated 
men " will acknowledge that the interpretation which 
the holy Evrnigelisi St. Matthew gives of the words of 
the Prophet, Hosea si. 2, " Out of Egypt have I called 
My Son," is not more credible than that glaring mis- 



The Essayist has not much respect for the early 
Fathers ; he " has no delight in the voluminous litera- 
ture which has overgrown the text " * of the Gospels. 
If he had been more conversant with it, perhaps he 
might have been preserved from raising this objection 
to St. Matthew, by which he has brought himseif int6 
the company of Julian the Apostate, who made the 
same accusation against the Evangelist f fifteen centu- 
ries ago. 

Let us consider the allegation. 

The Essayist says : — 

" The time is coming, when educated men will no more be 
ahle to believe that the words, ' Out of Egypt have I called 
My Son, were intended by llie Prophet (Hosea) to refer to the 
return of Joacjih and Mary from Egypt, than they are now 
able to believe the Eoman Catholic exposition of Gen. iii. 15." 

On the othei hand, an Evangelist, St. Matthew, 
assures us, that those words of Hosea -were f'\MlUii m 
that return. St. Matthew thus writes, J — " When he 
(Joseph) arose, he took the young child and His mother 
by night, and departed into Egypt, and was there until 
the death of Herod, that it might lefvlJiMed which was 
spoken of (or hh the Lord, by (or through^) the Prophet 
(Hosea), Out of Egypt have I called My Son." 

The Essayist intimates that the Evangelist has made 
a mistake here ; otherwise his remark is wholly un- 
meaning. The Evangelist is wrong ; and " the time is 
coming when educated men" will discover his. error, 
and correct it, and discard the interpretation of Hosea 
which St. Matthew would impose upon them. 

" Esaftv, p. 388. f See St. Jerome on Boaea si. 

} Mate ii. IS. g Si&. 
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But what is the fact ? Has St. Matthew misinter- 
preted Hosea? 

Assuredly not. The trath is, that the Essayist has 
been caught in the snare which he has laid for others. 
He had advised us to " interpret Scripture as any other 
book," * that ia, as a human composition. He also 
[^3ure9 us that no passage of Scripture caa have any 
more them one meaning, f and thai one rrbeaning " is to 
he gathered from (Scripture) itself" without regard to 
its nature oc origin ; and again, " Scripture hM one 
meaning, — the meaning which it had to the mind of the 
Prophet or Evangelist . . . who first uttered it." And 
again, " We have no reason to attribute to the Prophet 
any second or hidden sense, different from that which 
appears on the surfaceP % 

These are hia famous canons of Interpretation, Un- 
fortunately for himself he has applied them here. He 
tries the prophecy of Hosea by his own critical stand- 
ard, and finds that Hosea ia speaking of Israel coming 
forthyWm Egvyt. And Hosea is to have but " one mean- 
ing ; and that meaning is " the meaning which is on 
the surface" the meaning which may be gathered from 
Hosea 3 writings, treated " like any other laook." Hosea 
meant to refer to Israel's coming out of Egypt. His 
prophecy refers to that coming, and therefore, argues 
the Essayist, it cannot refer to anything else. Conse- 
quently St. Matthew is wrong in saying that " Joseph 
took the young child and His mother by night, and 
departed into Egypt ; and was there until the death of 
Herod, that it might le fulfilled which was spoken by 
the Lord through the Prophet, Out of Egypt have! 
called My Son ; and " the time is coming when edu- 
cated men " will reject this interpretation. 

In contemplating sneh reasomng we are lost in aston- 
ishment. The vanity and self-conceit of the human 
heart is indeed great, and scarcely any common exhibi- 
tion of it ought to cause much surprise. But surely 
this is a phenomenon almost unparalleled. The Essay- 
ist correcting the Evangelist ! The Essayist in the 

« Essaj, pp. 350, Z11. \ Pp. 404, 318, % P. 380. 
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nineteenth century correcting St. Matthew — a Hebrew 
hy birth, a companion and apostle of Jesus Christ, and 
■writing a Gospel for Hebrew Ohpstians which was re- 
ceived by them as a divine work 1 The Essayist cor- 
recting St. Matthew in the interpretation of Hebrew 
prophecy ! This is something almost beyond the pow- 
ers of all human conception. 

Consider also, if haply it be tme, that the Scriptures 
are Tiot " like any other book," and if St. Matthew 
wrote under the guidance of the Holy Spirit of God, 
and if his Gospel is indeed, what all Christendom for 
eighteen hundred years has believed it to be, a divinely 
inspired work, then we have this fearful phenomenon — 
the E^ayist correcting the Holy Ghost ! 

"When, however, we come to analyze this strange 
prodigy, it is not altogether inexplicable. Holy Scrip- 
ture enables us to explain it. The first requisite for 
" the Interpretation of Scripture " is humility. The 
second is reverence for Scripture. If we rely on our- 
selves and our own intelligence, and if we disparage. 
Scripture and treat it " as any other book," then Al- 
mighty God, Who is the Author of Scripture, will pun- 
ish us by our own devices. He will " dioose our dela- 
sioas." * He will " chastise us by our wickedness," and 
" reprove us by our baclislidingB," f and " give us the 
reward of our own hands." % Gur presumption and our 
irreverence will be the instruments of our punishment ; 
we shall have provoked God to withdraw Hia Holy Spirit 
from us and to give us over to spiritual blindness, and 
then we shall display to the world that most wretched 
spectacle, the spectacle of men professing themselves 
wise, and vauntmg their own intelUgence, and setting 
themselves up to be censors of the Evangelists," and to en- 
lighten the Holy Spirit Himself I Miserable ignorance I 
pitiful infatuation! the fruit of arrogance and iiTeverence. 
And is not this the spectacle before us % The Essayist 
comes forward to instruct the world in hia new method 
to be used for the interpretation of Scripture. He puts 
forth with oracuJar authority his own canons of Biblical 

• Isa. Isvi. 4. f Jer. u. 19. X1m.\a. 11. 
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criticism. We have seen what those caiiona are and how 
he applies them. And yet, after all this show of knowl- 
edge, lie convicts himself of ignorance concerning the 
autnorsliip of prophecy ; and ne deprives himself and 
would rob his scholars, of all the beautifnl imagery 
which they may derive from the illumination of the 
Holy Ghost, teaching them to recognise in Israel a type 
of Jesus Christ. This is a specimen of the glorious gain 
which the rising generation is to receive from this new 
method of Intc^retation. 

He takes for granted, that because he himself cko.- 
not see the meaning which St. Matthew assigns to 
Hosea's prophecy, and because that meaning does not 
" appear on the surface," and because the Prophet 
Hosea himself may not have had that meaning fully 
revealed to him, — therefore the prophecy of Hosea has 
no such meaning ! But let us ask one question. Did 
any educated man, who has reflected seriously on the 
prophecies, ever imagine that the Prophets themselves 
were the original authors of those prophecies ? * Has 
not the whole Church of Christ always lield " that the 
Holy Ghost spake bp the Prophets ? And let us also 
ask this, Is not the Holy Ghost, speaking by the Evan- 
gelist St. Matthew, to be believed, when Ho tells us 
what was in His own divine mind when He spake by 
the Prophet Hosea ? Is the Essayist to be permitted 
to come forward and enlighten the Holy Spirit, and to 
inform Him that He had no such meaning as that 
which He Himself assures us that He had ? 

Can any arrogance in the world be conceived 
greater than this ? 

A writer in a celebrated periodical + thus speaks : — 
" The position of Professor Jowett has a significance 

• On thifl subject the reader may refer to St Aaguatine, De Doet. 
Christ., lit 39 ; Bp. Butler, Anal., ii. vii. ; Bp. Sherlock on Prophecy, ii. 
p, 2! ; Bp. Marsh on the Interpretation of the Bible, Lect. x. p, 443, ef, 
p. 403 ; Dp. W. Lee on Inspiration, %, p. IBS, 139. The passages may be 
Been quoted in tie present writer's Lectures on Interpretation, pp. 80 — 89. 

■f Edinburgh Reyiew, No, 280, for April, 1861, p. 476, where this 
Essay ia thua chu'aoterized :— '" Professor Jowett has furnished what may 
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of its own. Since the termmation of the great move- 
ment of the ' Tracts for the Times,' he is the only man 
in the University of Oxford who has exercised a moral 
and spiritual influence at all eorreaponding to that 
which was once wielded by John Henry M"ewman." 

The parallel here ia remarkable, and suggests some 
ominous forebodings. Dr. Newman has unhappily 
fallen away from the Church of England, and has led 
many others into the communion of that Church which 
has devised the monstrous interpretation, rightly cen- 
sured by the Essayist, of Gen. iii. 15, which refers that 
text to the Virgin Mary. He has accepted the teach- 
ing of that Church, which, mainly on the groundwork 
of that text,* has lately put forth a new dogma of 
faith, and anathematizes all who do not believe that 
new dogma, namely, the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin. This is one of the Romisti interpre- 
tations which Dr. iNewman and his followers have now 
solemnly bound themselves to receive, in opposition to 
Scripture, Councils, and Fathers of the Church. 

Whether the Papal mode of Interpretation is not 
quite as safe as that propounded by the Essayist, may 
well admit of a doubt ; and whether the consequence 
of the Essayist's method, if adopted in our sehoola and 
colleges, will not be at least as calamitous as those of 
the Eoman, deserves carefully to be considered : espe- 
cially if it be indeed true, as the Reviewer affirms, that 
the Essayist exercises so commanding an influence in 
the University of Oxford, that, to quote the Eeviewer's 
words, " he stands confessedly master of the situation 
in the eyes of the rising generation of English students 
and theologians." f 

be termed & Taluable supplement to his nork on St. Paul. It is intended 
to clear away some of tbe misconceptions which hare prevented Biblical 
students from deriving the full advantages to be reaped from the aaered 
records, and to point out what those advantages are." These words of the 
Reviewer surest sorrowful refleetiona ; at the same time thej will awaken 
the energies of those who feel a reverent regard for the sacred records, and 
will eicite them to greater vigilance and zeal in their behalf. 

" See the Papal Decree promulgating that new Article of the "Im- 
macnlMe Conception," Deo. 8, 18B4, and appealing to that test in ila sup- 
port, t Sdinbuigh Review, No. 2S0, p. 476. 
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Is this really tlie case with the University of Ox- 
ford, — the University of Jewel, Hooker, Sanderson, 
and Bull ? If it indeed be true, " how are the mighty 
fallen!" 

Surely " the time is coming, when educated men 
will be no more able to believe that sneh notions aa 
these concerning the Interpretation of Scripture were 
propounded as valuable diecoveriea in an Essay pub- 
lished by a Tutor in a distinguished College, and a 
Eegius Professor in that University, and that the 
Author of that Essay exercised the greatest influence 
among all his contemporaries there, and stood " con- 
fessedly master of the situation in the eyes of the rising 
eeneration of English students and theologians," — than 
fliey are now able to believe the Koman CathoHe ex- 
position of Gen, ili. 15, or any other strange dogma or 
portentous figment which the Koman Church would 
impose on a credulous world. And if it be really true 
that the Author of this Essay does exercise that dom- 
inant influence over the " minds of the rising generation 
of English students and theologians," then it is high time 
that all who feel a loyal attachment to the Church of 
England, and who are animated with a generous zeal 
for the intellectual reputation and for the moral and 
spiritual character of our ancient Universities, should 
consider well, whether they are content that the teach- 
ing of that Church and of those Universities should be 
abandoned and discarded as obsolete and erroneous, 
and that the opinions promulgated in tliis Essay should 
henceforth be adopted in their place. 

§ 16. Let us now proceed to examine the probable 
consequences of this system of Interpretation. 

In the year 1774 a celebrated German theologian, 
J. S. Semler, already mentioned, published at Halle 
his " Plan for the Liberal Teaching of Christian Doe- 
trine." * Semler had been educated among the Pietists, 
as they were called, who thought that outward forms 
and confessions of faith were not of much use for the 
maintenance of spiritual life, and who disparaged 

* Instilntio ad Doelriiuan C^rislianam tiberaliler tUMendam. 
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iniman learning and tlieological science as of- little 
benefit to vital devotion. "With them religions emo- 
tions constituted true epirituality. "With them fervour 
and enthuBiasm were almost everything, but ecclesias- 
tical organization and order were of very little account. 
They professed a laudable zeal for practical piety and 
moral virtue, but they did not ground them on the- 
principles of Christian doctrine and on the articles of 
the Christian faith. They regarded the Bible with rev- 
erence ; but they had no sound foundation of belief in 
its inspiration, nor any safe guidance for its interpre- 
tation. They appealed to their own inner' co 
nees and spiritual illumination for direction i 
two questions, — What is the Bible ? and. How is it to 
be understood ? They separated the Scriptures from 
ihe Church, to which the Scriptures were delivered by 
God. They did not regard the Bible as a heavenly 
message, authenticated, delivered, and interpreted by 
a divinely appointed messenger, the universal Church 
of Christ ; but they looked on it as like some wondrous 
aerolite, which had fallen down from heaven they 
knew not how. 

Semler, in course of time, came under the influence 
of the philosophical divines of the school of Wolff, 
whose theories developed themselves into Rationalism. 
From the Pietists he had brought with him a sanguin^ 
confidence in bis own opinions, not restrained by the 
correctives and controls of the public authorily and 
■judgment of the universal Church, as declared in her 
formularies and practice. To quote the language of an 
English divine, who has drawn an accurate portrait of 
bis claaraeter,^ — " He never hesitated to desert Bober, 
substantial truth for striking but partial views, subtle 
error, and ingenious theory. To this qiiality he added 
others, which are very frequent ingredients in such a 
character, — an undowting estimation ^or all his own 
speculations, and a raeb boldness in bringing them into 

" Hugh Jamee Rose, Discourses, p. 47 ; reftning to tbe Life of Semler 
in Eicbhom'a Allgem. Sibl., vol. v. part i. A biographical account gf 
Semler has also been glTen by Tholuck, Verm, Sekrinen, ii, p, 89, &Q. 
18* 
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Eublie view." And from his nmo rationalistic teachers 
e derived tliat adventurous spirit wliich he applied in 
the free handling of Holy Scripture, and ■which he ex- 
erted in endeavouring to emancipate it, as he said, from 
traditional modes of treatment, and from that conven- 
tional language by which its meaning, as he alleged, 
had hitherto heen obscured. 

What Semler was at Halle in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, that the Essayist seems to be at 
Oxford in the nineteenth. If we might venture to 
form an opinion from his mode of writing, wo might 
suppose him to have been trained, like Semler, among 
eome who have little reverence for the authority of the 
Christian Church, and have paid little attention to her 
principles, her polity, and her history ; and not having 
laid any solid foundation in this necessary knowledge, 
he appears to have entered boldly into theological 
epeciilations, with little guidance but that of a warm 
imagination and an unhesitating reliance on himself. 

The resemblance between Semler's " Free-handling 
of Christian Doctrine " and the Oxford Professor's Es- 
say is remarkable. Indeed, there is scarcely a single 
point in the Oxford Essay which was not anticipated 
by Semler a hundred years ago. 

Semler made his own conscience to be a criterion 
of Inspiration. He tells ns that " whatever he found in 
Scripture to be conducive to his own good, that he held 
to be diviiiely inspired." * He adds, that " he wiE not 
however dispute or contend with any one who main- 
tains the Inspiration of other books of Scripture which 
he finds of no use to himself." In fact, the Inspiration 
of the Bible was with him purely suljecHvc. His only 
knowledge of the Inspiration of the Scripture was the 
" idea which he himself formed of it." 

This notion, as we have seen, is precisely that of the 
Essayist.! " Inspiration," lie says, " is that idea of 
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Scripture which we gather ivora the knowledge of it. 
It is a fact which we infer from tho study of it." 

As for the Interpretation of Scripture, that, said 
Semler, must also be left to the private consciousness 
of each individual ; so that every man is at liberty to 
take the Bible into his hands and to extract the best 
meaning be can from it, without reference to external 
aids. 

Similarly the Essayist assures ns that any one who 
has a tolerable knowledge of Greek may set up for an 
interpreter of the New Testament. " When the mean- 
ing of Greek words is once known, the young student 
h^ almost all the real materials which are possessed by 
the greatest Biblical scholar in the book itself." * 

Semler also alleged that the doctrines now professed 
by the Christian Church are, in great measure, of recent 
formation, and are due to the influence of the Creeds 
on . the Interpretation of Scripture. The doctrines of 
our Lord's Divinity, of Original Sin,t and of Grace 

* Eaaay, p. 384. 

■j- See Semler, ibid., pp. l^B, 197, 199, and the foJloning account from 
Dewar, p. 109 : — " The formation of the orthodoi doctrine Semler attrib- 
utes to certajn bypotliesea, nhich be supposes to have been framed from 
time to tune, and to haTe giyeo, as it were, a tone to tbe Icterpretalion ot 
Scripture. Among theee are, at an early period, the hypothesis of the 
Divinity of Jesus, and, someirhat later, the Augustmiaa doctrine of Orig)- 
iml Sin, that of Grace, of Predestination, and various others. It is deserv- 
irg of mention, ihat Semler Introduces this whole subject for the purpose 
of shewing how injuriously pre-existing theories or ideas, or, as he terms 
them, hypotheses, operate upon the true Interpretation of Scripture. He 
is indeed a consistent rationaUat He calls himself a Christian, and lays 
great stress upon spirituality of feeling. He admits the authority of the 
Bible ; bat he meets with certain passages in it, which have been supposed 
to prove certain doctrines, — doctrines imieh are not in accordance with the 
results to which the eicrdse of Im own. reaianinrf jKrmim has led him. To 
these passages he can readily ^ve another interpretation, so as to make 
them mean someUiing very different, or nothing at all. But the fact that 
for many ages, aye, even from the time of the Apostles, the interpretation 
which he rejects had been the one received, he cannot bo easily get rid of. 
He resorts therefore to the ingenious theory of assignmg to the opinions or 
hypothflsra of the early Fathers the origin of tbe arUclea of our faith, and 
supposes that in support of the doctrines thus framed, was invented an 
interpretation of Scripture which is not the true one, and that a new and 
more lilieral method must henceforth be adopted. These hypotheses, — in 
other words this tradition of the Church, — he, as a rationalist, consistently 
rttjecla; but inasmuch as with them he rejects all that vre bold to be the 
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are, he eappoeed, tlie results of pre-existing theories and 
hypotheses applied by expositors to the handling of 
Scripture. 

Here, too, he is imitated by the Essayist,* who 
speats of " an attempt to adapt the truths of Scripture 
to the doctrines of the Creeds ; "' and asks, " How can 
the Uicene or Athanasian Creed be a proper instrument 
for the interpretation of Scripture ? " and says that great 
difficulties would be introduced into the Gospels by the 
attempt to identify them with the Creeds. How dif- 
ferent is the language of our Keformers in our eighth 
Article, and in the Meformatio Legum,\ where they say 
that, " in interpreting Scripture in sermons, the preacher 
should ever have the Creeds in his view." 

The Christian Church builds human duty on the 
foundation oi faith in the doctrines of the Gospel. But 
Semler laid little stress on the articles of the Christian 
Creed. He relied on the moral sense of mankind; ir- 
respective of divine revelation of supernatural truths, 
8ucn as the doctrine of Christ's Divinity, the Incarna- 
tion, and Atonement, 

The Essayist's system of ethics is framed on the 
same plan. " In religion," he says,f " are two opposite 
poles, of truth and action, of doctrine and practice, of 
idea and fact ; " as if doctrine were not the basis of 
duty, but were only revealed to supply materials to feed 
the imagination. 

It was a favourite hypothesis with Semler, that there 
were different schools of Christian doctrine in primitive 
times, even among the Apostles themselves ; and that 
consequently to maintain any uniform system of teach- 
ing, or any fixed formulary of faith, is inconsistent with 

most saered doctrines ot the ChrieUan faith, — doctrines which, by his own 
shewing, not only are contained in the tradiUon of the Pathcta, but which 
that tradition, if its authoiitj be admitted, proves to be contained in Sciip- 
tvire, — he mabes it manifest that the written Word is not sufficient to pro- 
tect the pure f^th from the attacks of human reason ; he proves to us that 
the voice of Catbolie consent isa testimony with which the Christian Church 
cannot afford to dispense." 

'* See Essays, pp. SSS — 3GS. f Se Summit Trloitate, cap. siiL 

% Bsspy, p. 86fl. 
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the Btrticture of Scripture, and with the facta of primi- 
tive history.* 

In a like spirit the Essayist ventures to assert that 
" the first teachers had a separate and indi'oid'urfil mode 
of regarding the Gospel ; " f as if the Apostle did not 
teach that there is " one Faith," and did not exhort all 
to " speak the same thing." 

Semler depreciates the nse of verbal criticiem in the 
interpretation of Scripture ; % and in this respect also he 
has anticipated the Essayist, who says that " there seem 
to be reasons for doubting whether any considerable 
light can be thrown on the Hew Testament from inijniry 
into the language." | 

Semler also imagined the Gospels to be not independ^ 
ent compositions, hut to have been derived from some 
common document, now lost. So does the Essayist. | 

Semler also treats as of little account the interpre- 
tations of the Old Testament which are given in the 
New.T As we have already seen,** he explains away 
those interpretations, by his theory of aacommodaiion; 
according to which, our Lord is assumed to have adapted 
His language to tlie circumstances of the age in which 
Ee taught. Here also he has preceded the Essayist. 

Semler also assures us that there are errors and con- 
tradictions in Scripture ; f f here likewise he has been 
followed hy the Essayist. XX 

Semler taught his scholars to treat Holy Scripture 
as a common book : here likewise we have a parallel 
in the Essay before us. §§ 

Let us now pause, and enquire, What were the 
practical results of Semler's teaching? 

Frederick Bahrdt was a young man of great promise. 

• Of. Hugh James Rose, p. 61, 

t Essay, p. 436 ; of. p. 864. { Semler, p. 222. 

6 Essay, p. 393. See also pp. 392, 40E. 
\ See above, p. 404. 

if Semler, p. 223. " Aoeeps atque incerta. regula Veteris Testamenti 
libroa esplicandos esse ei NotI Teatameoti libiis." 

*• See above, pp. 407, 403. ft Semler, pp. 249, 261. 

X% See above, pp. 880, 897. gg See Esay, pp. 350, 87^ 878, 404. 
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He was gifted -with a lively temper, a qiiicl!: fancy, and 
wonderful versatility. He was an ardent admirer of 
Semler. The eifect of Semler's influence on him is thus 
described by a learned German author : * — " The study 
of Semler's critical writings had brought him to the per- 
Buaeion that Scripture is a mere human book. ' I con- 
sidered Revelation,' he says, in bis autobiography,f 
' as a common and natural incident of Providence. I 
regarded Moses, Jesus, as I did Confuciiis, Luther, Sem- 
ler, and myself, as instruments in the hand of Provi- 
dence. I was convinced that these, and similar men, 
had drawn only from the source of Eeason.' It was in 
this sense that ne treated the Gospel history in his wrif> 
ings. The Gospel narrative was changed by hiih into 
a sentimental romance. He had become a disciple of, 
Katuralism." 

He taught these doctrines as a Profi^sor at Halle, 
the University of Semler. Strange to say, Semler him- 
self, who had nurtured Bahrdt by his own teaching, 
and who was then at the head of the theological faculty 
at Halle, was constrained to deliver an official protest 
against iJie scholar whom Le himself had trained I 

Semler censured Bahrdt. But, exclaims the Ger- 
man writer from whom I am quoting : — X 

" Quia tulerit Graccliosdc seditioDe qnerentes!" 

"Who could endure Semler protesting against Ration- 
alism ? "Bahrdt," says he; "had rjght on his side 
when he wrote against Semler, whose works had con- 
tributed to destroy in liim the last vestige of tlie 
Church's faith." Semler, whose teaching had made 
Bahrdt what he was, in vain attempted to restrain the 
effects of his own teaching. The pupil outran the 
master. Bahrdt carried Semler's principles to their 
logical results. He became an unbeliever, a preacher 
ot^iofidehty ; he had married a virtuous woman, but 
he deserted her for the vicious indulgence of hia 

• Dr. Kahtas, Der intiere Oang des ProtestanHamfii ; {Leipzig, I860,) 
p. 100. 

t iv. 119. J Kabnis, p. 99 ; cf. Balirdt's leien, It. p. 61. 
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appetites in riot and debauchery ;* he professed to 

f round his system on Natural Eeason and Morality ; 
e even said that he had a mission from heaven to 
emancipate mankind from the thraldom of superstition, 
and he boasted to be the teacher of spiritual illu- 
mination ; but in practice he was a libertine and a 
profligate, a victim of sensuality and impurity. At 
length he died at Halle, a miserable death, broken in 
mind, and wasted in body with a loathsome disease, in 
the year 1792. 

Such is a specimen of the fruits of Seraler's teach- 
ing in the last century. 

The revival of that teaching in one of our Univer- 
sities in our own day may well inspire sorrow and 
alarm. It is probable, that the Essayist himself may 
soon be constrained to censure the errors and to weep 
over the miseries of some who have imbibed his opin- 
ions, and who may be excited by youthful passions 
and sanguine self-confidence to develope those opinions 
ill their full dimensions, and to act upon them in their 
lives : but his efforts will then be in vain. Sender 
endeavoured to reclaim his pupil Bahrdt ; but it was 
too late. 

Therefore in the name of God, and in the name 
of those for whom Christ died, let the Essayist be 
solemnly entreated to reconsider the opinions put forth 
in this Essay ; and if he sees reason to believe them 
to be erroneous, let him be implored to retract them. 
It will be a noble task, woi-thy of the high place which 
he holds in one of the greatest Universities of the 
world, to set an example ot genuine love of truth by a 
public avowal of error. 

In the meantime, we may-cherish a hope, that, under 
God's gracious dispensation, the discussion of the ques- 
tions revived in this Essay may he made conducive to 
great good. We are all now called upon to examine 
the reason for which we believe the Scriptures to be 
the Word of God ; and it behoves us to consider well, 
■whether Almighty God, who has given us the Scrip- 
* Of. Eahuls, pp. 83, 83. 
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tures, has not alao given us external as well as internal 
evidence of their Inspiration ; and ■wlietier He has not 
alao afforded us sure guidance for their right Interpre- 
tation, in the consentient faith and practice of the Uni- 
Teraal Church of Christ. 

If by means of this examination we attain to clearer 
views on these essential questions, we shall have great 
cause to thank Him, whose special prerogative it is to 
elicit good from evil, and who makes the propagation 
of error to be a great and glorious occasion for tlie 
clearer raanilestation of Truth. 
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Eadclipfe Obsektatort, Oxfohd, 
D 1 1861 
M S 

I I dmg t J q tthtl-w Id dl my name 

t th 1 t f th wli K t k p th m 1 the task 
fdfdgth uai Idtthfr th cavils and 

d ht th t 1 b anh pp ly d g ist t by tbe pub- 

1 t f th E y IE II with great 

d ffid aa th mp t t by my 1 j, my leisure 

t tmtlyttl t whhl beea pro- 

mtdbythwk q t 

Theie are, however, one or two pomts on. whiLh both as a 
Christian man, aa a clergyman, and as a cultivator of science, 
I am glad of the opportunity of expressing my opinion, and I 
therefore thank you for the honour you have done me, and 
■which I attribute to my office rather than, to myself in request- 
ing it from me. 

In the first place, then, I would say that, in common, I 
hope, with thousands of my fellow-countrymen, I have been 
deeply grieved, not only at the nature and spirit of several of 
the articles of the book in question, but at the circum stances 
under which it has appeared. That philosophic truth, when it 
is clearly recognised, should be followed at all hasards and in- 
dependently of all consequences, I am willing to admit ; and I 
trust I have had too long and severe a training in mathematics 
and the natural sciences to put me in danger of erring on the 
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side of bigotry in religion^ or of tlie reception of any doctrines 
on the mere plea of authority or tradition. But when I am 
introduced to a hook, not written by one hand but by many, 
and containing fragmentary essays, and reviews uncalled for by 
any particular occasion, whose only unity of purpose seems to 
be tbat of a deliberate attack on many of the fimdamental 
principles of our most holy faith, and when I find that, with a 
single exception, all the writers are men bound by most 
stringent obligations to defend and to teach religion such as it 
has been delivered to us by our forefathers in the Liturgy and 
the articles of the Church of England, — when I see this, I am 
grieved, I repeat it, at the scandal of the spectacle presented. 

If, up to this time, we have been mistaken in our faith, and 
in the objects of our love and reverence ; if at this time it ia 
requisite, for the advancement of abstract truth, that we should 
sit at the feet of these new Gamaliels and be untaught almost 
every principle of speculative and of practical religion ; if it ia 
really true that with regard to the inspiration and authority 
of the Old and New Testament we have been mistaken; if 
prophecy, and miracles, and all the old fomidations of our faith, 
are proved to be the weak props that they are here represented 
to be, — let us, after deep and mature study, yet with bitter 
tears of regret and disappointment, — let us, I say, give them 
up ; let us, with our new instructors, ransaek the sacred pages 
for disagreements and contradictions ; Jet ua use the knowledge 
of morality which the sacred Word has given us, to prove that 
the morahty inculcated ia tliat Word is indefensible ; let us 
give up every cheering hope which the sure confidence of the 
truth of that Word has given ns, and be henceforth the con- 
verts of that new intellectual religion which has refined awaj- 
all that was tangible, consolatory, and real in the old. But if 
we he driven by the , necessity of truth and consisteniry to do 
this, we may still grieve that it has fallen to the lot of the 
Ewom defenders of orthodox Christianity to be its executioners. 
Unwelcome it is at any time to a tender heart to be the bearer 
of intelligence which ia painful or grievous, and most unwel- 
come will we still believe that it has been to the Essayists to 
follow their* convictions of the demands of truth to their 'con- 
sequence, and to proclaim, in a volume which has been read by 
tens of thousands, that the faith of themselves and of their an- 
cestors is a delusion, and that they must now construct for 
themselves a new, and for the most part a negative, religion. 
And, that clergymen should feel compelled (by what necessity 
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we know not) to do this, wlio are bound by most holy vows 
to defend the ancient faitb, defined as it is and limited by an- 
cient creeds, is of all tbe grievous circumstances connected 
with thia book the moat mifortim3,te, and that which has gifea 
{aJmoat alone) notoriety to the work, and such scandal to the 
community at large. 

But surely when men of deep wiadom and learning, moat 
of them occupying responsible situations in aociety, unite to- 
gether for so serious a purpose as to convince us that the or- 
dinary grounds on which we hold our feith are no longer ten- 
able, (for there must have been some settled plan of action in 
the collection of a series of Essays like those in question, 
having at least one determinate object,) we might at least ex- 
pect that each subject would be well argued out. To the 
Chriatian, who've fundamental article of faith is the resurrection 
of our Lo d d & VI J Ch m h h m t 

stupendou 11 mur h hdh b g na 

fragmenta B g d d d b m 

miracles, ( bymp dyi pb)bt 

a clear ad pgbdhp- 

sihility o mis k h Ch mi 

Facts ahodh bnd dhrs dhy w ; 

and, in am m if d hnpd 

upon a c? jy h y a ffi he 

disproof ohdbnCh m t 

only should w vi n b b hi and 

hia inferen h b m p b f 

Again if as d n p p e 

Old Testam n bmnsai d w p ny 

of those which ordinary Christiana have, ever since the estab- 
lishment of Christianity, believed to refer to the Messiah, — if it 
were necessary to revive in th^e days, with very little varia- 
tion, the deistical notions of the last century, for the purpose 
of proving that our fmth, aa founded on prophecy, is worthless, 
— we have a right to expect that such an attempt at disproof 
would be supported by profound wisdom as well as learning, 
and on grounds totally different from any which have been 
familiar — ^too familiar — ^to Enghsh readera. Bishop Chandler's 
admirable " Defence of Christianity," and Bishop Kidder's " De- 
monstration of the Meaaias againat the Jewa," if the writer of 
the article to which I refer had read them, (which seems doubt- 
ful from the vague way in which they are quoted to support his 
own viewa,) might have taught him better the connection be- 
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tween the old and the new dispensations, and the indispensable 
need of prophecy in the scheme of salvation. 

But I need not tell the readers of the " Essays and Ee- 
views," or you, Sir, that thete ia nothing worked out. Doubts 
and difficulties respecting numerous points of our faith are sug- 
gested, but rarely proved valid ; cruel insinuations against the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith are sometimes obscurely 
hinted at and sometimes broadly given, sufBcient to shake the 
faith of the young and the ignorant, but without the solutions 
which would deprive them of their power to do harm, and with- 
out the discussion which would call for an elaborate answer 
ftom the learned orthodox divine. When, too, the barriers 
and safeguards of ordinary Christianity have been sufficiently 
battered by our author, a new scheme of Christianity is put 
before us to rebuild our religion ; a scheme in which every- 
thing is mysticised and spiritualized, and in cornpariaon with 
which the Christianity of the Neo-Platonists was plain common- 
sense. And, if the subject were not so awfully important, it 
would be simply amusing to follow the critic in his fondling 
admiration of the German philosopher. A mild rebuke here, 
a dash of unqualified admiration there ; here an attempt to 
render the transcendental language and ideas of the German 
mind intelligible to English readers on points where the well- 
trained English mind can see nothing but baseless speculation 
and a perverse ingenuity in distorting plain facts, bordering on 
the ludicrous. 

I did'espect, when I read these Essays, to 6nd something 
which would have better repaid the labour of reading such a 
heavy and miscellaneous collection of fegmentary papers. 
I thought that, if I were forced to disagree with the conclusions 
of the writers, I should at least have an intellectual treat ; that 
I should at least see indicated the sources of thrae new dis- 
coveries which are to put the evidences of our faith upon so 
different a footing ; and that I should have been-benefited by 
the critical disquisitions of some of our best English scholars. 
I need not tell you. Sir, that I was disappointed to a great 
extent in my expectations ; though it would be imjust to say 
that there are not in some of the Essays some things both 
original and instructive, nor that there are some whose chief 
fault is that they are in bad company. Still the general im- 
pression left on the mind was that of weariness and dissatisfao- 
tion, both with the matter and manner of the book as well as 
with its doctnnes. 
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But enough of this ; — my province is not to analyse or to 
criticise the details of the articles in the "Essays and Re- 
views." This has probably been done, by far abler hands, in 
the body of the " Eepliea," It la sufEcient for me to express 
Bjy opinion that as literary productions the Essays cannot be 
rated very high. Some have evidently been "written hastily, 
and might in any other case have put in a plea for indulgence, 
hut certainly not in this. As a whole, they have had a ten- 
dency to invalidate the evidences of Christianity, and to shake 
the confidence of Christians ; and though the writers could not 
have foreseen the notoriety or the excitement which they have, 
from circumstances quite independent of their own merits, pro- 
duced in the public mind, they are equally answerable for any 
bad effects which may be produced by them. If they are 
right in their general statements and deductions, then alas for 
our holy imth, which, till this fJme, we have cherished as our 
greatest treasure ! If they are wrong, who can properly esti- 
mate the mischief which they have done 1 

I fear that I have already written you too long a letter 
before I have come to the point which especially concerns me 
as a man of science, and on wMch you desired my opinion ; 
namely, the bearings of astronomical research on the arguments 
of the " Essays and Reviews." 

The only article in which the assumed antagonism of the 
physical sciences to the Bible record is treated of, is that on the 
"Mosaic Cosmogony," by Mr. C "W. Goodwin, and the dis- 
cussion has more to do with geology than with astronomy. 
This, indeed, might be expected from the nature of the case. 
The earth is man's dwelling-place, and it concerns him to know 
its origin and its history, while the hosts of heaven, the sun and 
the moon, the planets and the stars, though equally the work 
of the same Divine Creator, and included in the inspired record 
of His works, are rather the objects of man's study and admi- 
ration than of his interested inquiries. 

Imagine now lor a moment that we were in the condition 
of the ancient heathen world, without a revelation of God's 
doings and purposes, and left to our own vague and uncertain 
guesses about our origin and our destiny. What would be the 
order of our inquiries and of our cravings after knowledge of 
ourselves and of the universe of God ? Assuming, as the 
later philosophers did, a great First Cause or Author of all 
things, would not the iirst yearnings of our souls be to learn 
what is the relation of this Almighty Being to ourselves, and 
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to the world which we inhabit? Anil, imaginiag all the wants 
of the soul lon^ng after some direct manifestation from God, 
some autlienticated record bearing the impress, as far as human 
words can do 80 of His majesty, could we imagine anything 
more sublime or more worthy of Him than the commencement 
of that record which we believe to hare come from Him r " In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth," Griti- 
cisai finds no place, either on physical or philological gromids, 
for analysing the sublime simplicity of this opening message 
from the Creator to His creatures. The boasted hght of mod- 
em science can add nothing to it, and take away nothing 
from it. 

The record does not limit the time, nor the succession of the 
intervals of time, when the Almighty Architect commenced 
and added to the works of creation ; and the religious neces- 
sities of man do not require the knowledge of the infinite past. 
Let imagination here revel as she will, and she can scarcely go 
too iar ; let her imagine past duration so far back as the pow- 
ers of Eumbeis will allow ; let her listen to the fiats of the 
Almighty, at intervals of enormous length, filling up the skies 
with glittering' orbs, and, as a last work, preparing by succes- 
sive steps the habitable earth for man's dwelling-place, and she 
cannot go beyond or misinterpret the opening of the divine 
record, " In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth." 

Quite as little can criticism have to do with the second 
statement concerning creation, "And the earth was without 
form and void," The sublime simplicity of this statement of 
the primeval state of the earth is worthy of the divine inspira- 
tion which we claim for it, and its truth, is unquestioned by 
scientific investigation. Imagination here may come again into 
play, and legitimately exercise her fimctiong, for science can 
do but little either to substantiate or controvert this record of 
the origin of our globe. A happy scientific guess of a great 
astronomer (we can scarcely call it a theory) has shewn that, 
assuming the matter which now constitutes the solar system 
to have once been a nebulous mass, intensely heated and ex- 
tending beyond the distances of the now existing planets, it is con- 
sistent with physical laws to suppose that the exterior of this 
mass would cool by the radiation of heat into the void spaces 
beyond, and would contract or become condensed in cooling. 
As the velocity of rotation (originally assumed) wouldneces- 
sarily increase with the decreasing distance from the centre of 
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■motion, an exterior zone of Tapoiir might become detached 
from the rest, the central attraction being no longer able to 
balance the increased centrifugal force. In genera], if this 
zone were not of uniform density it might break up into de- 
tached masses, and these would nltimately coalesce into one 
mass, having rotation on its asis and revolution round the sun 
in the same direction and in a nearly circular orbit, and thus 
the formation of the planetary masses would be accoimted for, 
lia Place himself supposes, indeed, that, the sun himself being 
a solid body originally,* his heated atmosphere ■would thus pro- 
duce planets ; but this would really explain so little, that such 
a theory is hardly worth framing or contending for, and it is 
equally vahd to suppose the whole mass of which the sun and 
planets are composed to have been originally nebulous. 

Now we may say of this theory, which has been discussed 
beyond its merits, that it would probably never have been 
framed if the constitution of the nebulie which we see in the 
heavens had been understood as well as it is now. Many of 
them which appeared, in telescopes of moderate power, to be 
mere masses of nebulous light, have been resolved into con- 
geries or aggregations of stars when seen through Lord Eosse'a 
large reflecting telescope ; and even in cases wherein this res- 
olution has not taken place, there is observed a curdling, or 
unequal distribution, of the nebulous matter, which makes it 
appear probable that a still greater optical power would resolve 
these masses also. "We may also observe of the theory, that 
even grantmg it a high probabiJity as explaining more phe- 
nomena of the planetary movements than any other, it after 
all explains very little. "We have still to assume that the neb- 
ulous mass out of which the sun and tlie planets were formed 
was created at some time or other ; that it was in a state of 
most violent heat ; that on it were impressed those laws of 
condensation by which solid worlds were formed out of it ; and, 
finally, that it had an initial velocity round an axis. It re- 
moves the Creator one step farther from, ue than if we were to 
suppose that the sun and each planet were made by His direct 
personal agency and interference ; and this is all. "We have 
still to account for the innumerable, wonderful, and posterior 
adaptations by which the earth was accommodated to the 
physical nature of man — a most complicated set of arrange- 

" He afternarde, howerer, imagines a preceding nebulous condition of 
the sun, for be sajB, " Dans cet 6tat, la plontte ceBsemblait par&itement au 
Boleil k I'itat de nfbuleuse, ou nous veaoas de le coasiderec." 
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mecta being necessary not only with regard to the earth itself, 
but also v/iOi regard to the orbit which, it describes in space. 

As bearing, however, on the verse we are discussing, it ia 
important to observe that the earth was once in a fluid state. 
This is distinctly proved as any problem in pure mathematics, 
by comparing the ellipticity which we know it to have hy 
direct measurement, or hy the law of the increase of gravity in 
going from the equator to the poles, with that which cfucn- 
lation proves it ought to have had (with its known time of 
rotation) on the supposition that it was once a fluid mass.. 
And this harmonizes admirably with tho desolate condition 
■which the Scripture asserts that it had while cooling down and 
becoming solid. "The earth waa without form and void," 
— or ralier , " desolate and void," — " and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters." Think as you will, favourably or other- 
wise, of the nebular theory, substitute for it any other which 
is consistent with known foots ;— nothing can exceed in truth 
and grandeur these words of the inspired historian. Like the 
bold touchea of a great artist, they create a picture which no 
after addition or refinement can improve. 

Th ly p ge besides these which concerns me , as an 
a t n m h t which describes with equal majesty the 

w k f th C tor heyond the earth : — " And God said, 
L t th b 1 ght in the firmament of the jieaven to divide 
tl d y f m th ght ; and let them be for signs, and for 
n If 1 ys, and years ; and let them be for lights in 
t! fin m t ftl heaven, to give light upon the earth: and 

" And God made two great lights ; the greater light to 
rule the day, and the lesser hght to rule the night : He made 
the stars aJso. And God set them in the firmament of the 
heaven to give hght upon the earth, and to rule over the day 
and over the night, and to divide the hght from the darkness : 
and God saw that it was good." 

The most keen-eyed hypercriticisra should see nothing to 
object to as unwortliy of an inspired pen in this grand assertion 
of God's creation of the sun and moon and stars, and of the 
provision which He made hy them for the necessities and con- 
venience of His creatures. But our critic, Mr. Goodwin, thinks 
otherwise. Their office is a poor and unworthy one. " They 
are set in the firmament of heaven to give light to the earth . . . 
to serve as the means of measuring time. . . , This is the most 
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iea or his wants, 
tghta, and of o 



prominerit office assigned to them. The formation of the stars 
is mentioned in the most cursory manner." Earely has it been 
my lot to eee so much bad reasoning and petty criticism in so 
small a compasa. As far as man is concerned, and to man is 
revelation addressed, what more important or more suitahle 
office could tliese glorious orbs of heaven answer than to min- 
ister to his convenience? It may be that they answer other, 
but scarcely higher, purposes in the general economy of God's 
providence. The sun himsellj astronomy has already taught 
ua, journeys with wonderfol celerity through space and in an 
orbit whose dimensions we scarcely can conceive : he carries 
with him in their orderly march tho grand array of the planets 
his satellites ; all have a mission known only to the Creator, 
but utterly beyond the sphere of man's destiniei 
To us they are the dividers of our days and nig' 
summer and winter. They bring to us seed-tin 
rain and drought, heat and cold ; and when we look witli 
humble and thankful hearts towards the Author of these bene- 
fits, the inspired record comes to the aid of our rehgious thank- 
fulness, and tells us that " Glod made them." 

But " the formation of the stars is mentioned in the most 
cursory manner." I answer, and eo is the formation of light : 
— " And God said, Let there be hght, and there was light." 
And yet one of the greatest of Greek critics considered this aa 
one of the most remarkable instances of the sublime which he 
could quote ; and critics as we!! informed as our author may be 
of the same opinion here. To my own mind the impression 
from childhood has been that of the sublime brevity of the as- 
sertion, " He made the stars also." There are men who meas- 
ure everything by the carpenter's two-foot rule, who would ap- 
ply the same canons to every possible variety of circumstances, 
and who would look to the Book of Job for a treatise on nat- 
ural philosophy. But does not the rule hold in this case which 
I propounded just now, only with still greater pertinency ? 
The stars are removed still farther from the sphere of man's 
destiny. Those jittering orbs are placed in general at dis- 
tances even yet unmeasured. ~We have made some good 
guesses at their number, and at the law of their distribution, 
and we have measured the distance of one or more from our 
own globe : but, of the purposes which they answer in the 
economy of God's creation we know nothing whatever, and 
quite as little do we know certainly of their physical origin. 

"When, we look at them oa & fine winter's night traversing 
19 
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the blue yaulfc of heaven in calm anA glorious majesty, the 
coldest amongst us feels the message sent us by their Creator, 
" God made tlie stars also." 

Of all the writers in the book of " Essays and Reviews" 
Mr. Groodwin is the most candid. Other writers contradict 
the revealed word with at least a semblance of regret. Not 
thus does our critic contradict the inspired prophet Moses, 
His mission is to prove him incorrect, and thishe attempts to 
do with the utmost straightforwardness. The old story of Gali- 
leo is revived for our edification, hut the lesson to he derived 
from it is very different from that which the great philosopher 
ever dreamt of. The celebrated text, "The world is estab- 
lished, it cannot be moved," implies "the sacred penman's ig- 
norance of the fact that the earth does move." Measured by 
the two-foot rule this is the unanswerable fa«t. Yet I cannot 
but tHak that a little consideration would teach our critic, as 
it has taught many others, that we need not assume this. The 
earth undoubtedly to its inhabitants is immoveable ; and if the 
sacred penman intended, as he manifestly did, to indicate in poet- 
ical language the perfect stability of man's dwelling-place and 
security of God's people, he could not have used a better term. 

Again, no palliation can be admitted in favour of Moses. 
Do we meekly suggest that the Bible was not intended to teach 
science ? — we are met with the reply that the first chapter of 
Genesis "is intended, in part, to teach and convey at least 
some physical truth." Undoubtedly it is, but not according to 
the measurement of the two-foot rule. It teaches, contrary to 
alt Oriental and all Grecian and Roman cosmogonies, that God 
is the sole Author of all the things of which our senses are 
cognizant. He made the earth, and He made the heavens ; the 
earth for man's use, and the heavens partly for his use, and 
partly, as far as we are concerned, for the satisfaction of big 
reasonable laeulties. 

But it 13 not necessary that I should follow Mr. Goodwin 
through all the instances of his criticism, or shew more clearly 
than, he himself has done, how earnest he is to destroy the 
credit of the inspired author of the cosmogony. I would rather 
conclude this too long letter with a few remarks on the gen- 
eral arrangement of the separate acts of creative power, which 
may help in some measure to a better understanding of the 
whole narrative, and which I do not remember to have seen 
insisted on. The three acts of the great drama axe, the forma- 
tion of the earth ; of the orbs of heaven ; an4 of livmg crea- 
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tures. This ia the natural order of events according to that rule 
which I have insisted upon for the proper interpretation of all 
Bible history, namely, the nearness or the remoteness of man's 
interestS| in tie narrative ; and this rule ia adhered to without 
a single deviation. The first verse having asserted the fact 
that God is the Creator of all things in heaven aad earth, the 
narrative from the second to the thirteenth, verse is occupied 
exclusively with the preparation of the earth for its inhabitants ; 
there is not a single passage in it which is not most rigorously 
confined to this. I have nothing to do with tiie scientific ob- 
jections and real difficulties which may be met with in detailed 
passages ; they may be safely left to the care of our excellent 
Geological Professor ; but, I repeat, everything has rektioa to 
this eaith in its various stages of formation ; the dreary dark- 
ness of the primeval chaos ; the introduction of light, {whether 
by this is meant the introduction of the property of hght in the 
formation of the luminiferoua ether, or the piercing through of 
the rays of those luminaries afterwards mentioned J the separa- 
tion of the clouds and vapours above from the dry land and the 
■water on the surface of the earth ; the fertilization of the ground 
and the introduction- of all plants and vegetables fit for the use 
of its future inhabitants. 

Then follows, from the fourteenth to the nineteenth verse, 
the creation of the heavenly bodies; and, finally, firom the 
twentieth verse to the end of the chapter, the creation of all 
the inferior animals, and of man. 

I do not trouble myself, nor you, Sir, with diacusaing the 
meaning of the days within which the separate acts of creation 
are included. Mr. Goodwin is quite right in reminding us that 
some school-hooks still teach to the ignorant that the earth ia 
six thousand years old, and that it (he should have said aU 
things) was created ia six days. No well-educated person of 
the present day shares in tliis delusion ; but if any there be. 
Mr. Goodwin's two httle rudimentary treatises on astronomy 
and geology, which increase the bulk of his Essay, will teach 
them better. "We know that we cannot expand our ideas of 
God's universe too much, both as to space and time. "With 
Him a thousand years are hut as one day ; and, if we take a 
thousand years as the unit of our counting, we shall require still 
an incalculable number of such imits to enumerate the sum 
of creation-periods, and to fathom the depths of space through 
which He has scattered the millions of His stars. Whatever 
be the meaning of the six days, ending with the seventh day's 
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mystical and symbolical rest, indisputably we cannot accept 
them in tlieur literal meaning. They serve apparently as the 
divisions of the record of creation, lest the mind maybe too 
much burdened and perplexed by all these wonderful acts ; 
but they as plainly do not denote the order of succession of all 
the inividual creations. Something is symboliaed, and the 
author of the Epistie to the Hebrews uses the symbol ; and 
this, the only mystical fact in the whole narrative, we may 
surely, in all reverence, leave, unexplained, without detracting 
at all from the credit or the veracity of this wonderfiil record. ■ 
During the writing of this letter I find my own mind 
cleared and elevated. I see, by this additional study of the 
record of creation, more clearly than I ever saw beforej its liicid 
order, its divine simphcity, ita internal evidence of bearing the 
impress of that Divine Spirit that dictated the narrative ; and 
I vrish that I could make others see with me how harmless are 
the shafts of ordinary criticism when directed against this, the 

ost wonderful chapter of God's revealed Word. 
I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 

EOBEET MAIN. 

James Pabkee, Esq. 



n. 

Uniteesitt SIuseitm, Oxford, 
June II, 1861. 
My deah Sir, 

The ijueation which you have done mo the honour to ask, 
touching tlie bearing of geological discovery on rehgious be- 
lief, as experienced by myself is the more agreeable for me to 
answer, becaase I know bow readily your own mind has re- 
ceived the great trutla now established regarding the ancient 
natural history of the earth, and how constantly yoct have 
favoured the free and unrestrained teaching of tliem from the 
Ghair of Geology in this University. 

During the last eight years, in sixteen courses of lectures, 
embracing geology in every form, involving questions of force 
and time, of the succession of life and changes of physical con- 
dition, there has never been produced in my own mind, nor, 
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so fer as I know, in tlie minds of my hearers, the slightest im- 
pression that we are considering facts and laws in any degree 
opposed to Christian faith, to the inferences from natural theol- 
ogy, or to the deductions from Scripture. 

How, indeed, could it be otherwise ? Seeing that, in com- 
mon with sli the moat experienced geologists of this age and 
nation, in agreement with the conclusions of Oonybearc, and 
the lectures of Buckland and Sedgwick, I see in the vast geo- 
logic record which we are invited, if not compelled, to read, 
not an anti-Mpsaic history of the creation of man, but pre- 
Mosaic tables of stone, inscribed by the hand of the Divine 
Master, and bearing indisputable traces of Hia earlier works, 
earher co-ordinations of the appointed powers of nature, earlier 
terms of. the .one creative series, whose latest period includes 
the history of man. 

Thus viewed, the two great problems on which we are in- 
tent, — the physical history of the earlier world, and the moral 
and religiooa history of man,— appear in natural sei^uence and 
relationship, not in unfiiendly contrast, or perplexed and sus- 
picious aUiance. The evidence proper to each inquiry is kept 
clearly separate : we do not seek our Christianity in iJio rocli, 
nor our geology in the Bible ; we do not confound two inde- 
pendent records ; but, examining each by the appropriate 
means of interpretation, we adopt the conclusions which fairly 
spring from each, under the guidance of sound criticism and 
with the aid of healthy discussion. 

There are points of contact between the two histories. The 
great system of physical causes and effects is ever moving on- 
wards, gathermg what is present into what is past, and giving 
tis hints, if not measures, of the lapse of time and the changes 
of nature. The physical events which happen on the earth in 
our days are but a continuation of its earlier history ; and the 
ages during which man has ezisted on the earth, though limited 
within a few thousajid years, are linked with a for longer 
stretch of earthly time, and serve at least as a unit for com- 
puting the vast integral of past duration. 

The conclusions reached by this kind of computation are at 
present quite indeterminate, whether they relate to the whole 
or any particular part of the periods which have passed away. 
JEqu^y indeterminate are those inferences concerning the 
length of time during which man may have existed on the 
earth, which are based on the few, and as yet insufGciently ex- 
amined, cases of the discovery of the remains or works of men, 
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in bone-caves, gravel-beds, and other superficial deposits. Tliey 
belong to the latest period of ■which geology takes cognizance ; 
they are comparatively modern; but we can apply no sure 
computation to theni, founded on the geological evidence. 

If it ever could be a, serious question whether a diligent and 
philosophical study of nature were likely to lead to habits of 
mind mifitted for dealing with the evidences of the truth and 
authority of the GospeJ, I would venture to reply,— and not 
for geology only, — that tHa bind of study is eminently fitted to 
train the mind in the tight methods of estimating the prob- 
ability of remarkable and unusual occurrences, and to touch the 
heart with a susceptibility of gratitude for the effects of God's 
goodness, whether we perceive or not the method and motive 
of His working. His ways are often past finding out in the 

Ehysical not less thaa in the moral world ; our notion of the 
iw3 by which He regulates the changes of nature is but a 
feeble copy of the truly divine idea ; we must not say to Him, 
as He to the ocean, " Thus far and no farther ; " but rather, — 
thankful for the knowledge already imparted, and conscious of 
its imperfection, but hopeful of future progress, — we may look 
forward, and look higher, even towards the Fountain of life, 
and thought, and hope, for some further exhibition of His 
goodness, some clearer manifestation of His designs, than can 
be had in this stage of out existence. 

On the whole, I believe, and am satisfied, that geology has 
added to the defences of natural theology, established no resulta 
hostile to the evidences of revelation, and enco'jraged no dis- 
position of mind unfevourable to a fair appreciation of those 
evidences. In this faith I cheerfully abide, and remain, ever, 
Youra very truly, 

JOHN PHILLIPS. 
To THE Eev. Dr. Cotton, 

PBOYOSI OF WOBCEBIER CoLLEQE, Oxi^OBD. 
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